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NAB’s first round 


TWo years ago the University Grants game, not the end. We are at the start 
Committee s decision to distribute the of a process of negotiation that very 
much reduced university grant in a well may be bad-tempered but E 
highly selective way provoked an enor- mately will be productive. There is 
hi t ^f e Y er ^ e rat of which time for mistakes to be corrected, for 

?£ d - 8WB & ?! S autumn second thou «hts, for appeals/protests 
2FE58I? 1 Advisory Body's attempt to be heard Wore the final decidons 
°/ eort i cr i° ur chaotic have to be taken. Not only will all the 

system of polytechnics and colleges will players In the name have been #>Hn . 
certainly provoke as big and as fierce a Eate'dre and SSft 

■ However, there are Imoortanf Hif- f. bout both pnna pies and priorities for 

N-^B the row will tote £lace before any whaUheNAB LTrriXdn ’M 0 " 1 
irrevocable decisions have been taken trying to do. But three 

while with the UOC it was the other Eta”™ te* luMlfieT 

way round. Second, the whole nrocess #h.» ^ *. J ustified - The first is 

wljl be open, uncomfortably rofoMhe mSmStilS T so Pf's‘ Ica, .f d > 


from polytechnics and towards other 
institutions. Part of the reason no 
doubt is to curb the chaotic expansion 


of the past two years and protect the 
unit of the resource in the former; 
some polytechnics and their directors 
have clearly been taken at their word. 


Ineverbeenough.Asen^S Ukely to be' 

the polytechnics and colleges wifi amounts to i 

trend to co» 


.Tsissassssss 

nine exercise are rather than th™« calculation of unit costs may produce 
so suddenly and arbitrarily imposed on SS ^ e "' b “' not alw ‘) ,s 

the universities two and a half vears tw. sf? , 

fl 8°* F° u rth, this is the first occasion on U^-sWlelnfamSinr?! S? r a P p V n 8 
which any attempt has been made to nino iff ? ? < d P re J udlce to Plan- 
subject the nolvtechnir « and eJufreasw the Polytechnics and colleges. But 


have clearly been taken at their word. 
Obviously it would have been undesir- 
able to tolerate an uncontrolled ero- 
sion of standards in the polytechnics 
when the universities have embarked 
on an opposite policy. 

But part of the reason must be that 
this shift is a distorted result of the 
NAB’s determination to put more 
emphasis on part-time (and sub-de- 
gree?) courses at the expense of full- 
time university-level courses. In 
strategic terms this is almost certainly 
the correct decision; but the tactics are 
likely to be very tricky. First, it 
amounts to a reversal or the strong 
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computer explosion In teaching 


Commission on Excellence In 
.Education wlfh the Robbins 
report; and Don’sDIary from 


UnTversltyof Vf^ortajBHtish \ 

> Columbla,22 : 

Letters on th?NAB plan fd^;l9ft4/8S 


Kg*- planning, white the U<Sc to LU ffiSSS 
1981 could depend on a growing tradi- ilnnin on j 

ltIelch ^ ba ' k *"•<> ini tote Xn 

Kfth, the polytechnics and colleges Sp ' 

P™<* ««» sector of oSd teth-’S 


calculalion ^unit ^ts mav or^iw P ro “» that produced 

more sensitive answers but no? always polytechnics with all their virtues 

more sensible ones. * ^ ^ Second, it is one thing to 

,,™ s ,i> ] n “ 1 »" a Wmenl for applying SjX toe ■£&“ " ‘ noth<,r ,0 
nine the polytechnics an^ l^feretn^kk that the rules of 


in m , an , flr ^ men for main toning a 

Sdi fo L dlscretlon ( and <flKrinuna- 

! f 8 u d "f expecting all the deci- 
‘ int0 sions to be taken by some black box 
l- OM constructed by the Technical and Data 

rof W? already informally rec- 

h y th? no* * eU established 
S P™ 1 ^ of mitigating the hill effects of 


~ r^v «ui uibii viiLUwa 

an ? s [ re ngtbs. Second, it is one thing to 
switch the policy, it is another to 
change the practice. 

The third remark is that the rules of 
the NAB’s planning game need to be 
clarified. Mr John Bevan, the secretary 
of the NAB, points out in a letter on 
the previous page that the polytechnics 
have been allocated more students in 
the provisional plan than they prop- 
osed in their “bids”, and that the bther 


v V" 11 WVUIUWIt OtlCC" 

ment about university values after the 
histrionic, and occasionally hypocritic- 
al, protests had died down. 

So the NAB this autumn is.attemp- 
tjng a job that Is both easier, because 
the cuts are less, and more difficult, 
because it has much less to go on, than 
the task undertaken by the UGC two 
years ago. At any rate it is very 
different. It is, of course, much too 
; early to, make, even a provisional 
judgment on the NAB’s' attempt, 
although the dim ,outlfnfti of what its 
officers afe proposing can already be 
glimpsed. Thfl' student targets, add 
tentative pool allocations Eased on 
these targets, which have been notified 
to Institutions this week are simplv 
proposals by the NAB’s secretariat. 
They have not been endorsed by thp 


BSSS SSSHS assess 

^BSSSsSJS-feteS^iS: BSS5=S-at*S 


amue that the probtams of^gher 
education planning can be solved at a Uif ■ in • e NA “ s terminology 

£ {sSi - ^ n ‘„° proper ,S=! 

SS 

therather formal and edev relationshin SJil* i i ! s V a reasona bie belief 

to both the reductionispi of unit costs Sf., S.JSEf ' a £ d ’ fasl P 0811 
2JE.2LS»I.^ broad-brush ft LS - “PPJ® 


borhly persistent , industrial de- 
pressiori? 

It is stlil far too early for anyone to 
take up hard-and-fast positions of 
either support for or opposition to 
what the NAB is proposing. All that 
can safely be said Is that the NAB 
process is a gbad to clear thinlrinn 


™ iiisuiuuons mis week are simply planmnc of reuinnni h«T Q ^ “ -r L' wnat the NAB is proDos nB All thnt 
KPPWala by the NAB’s secretarEt. Jefl mw Sf oth e r N d ^ “ n safeI y be said is thaMhe NAB 

History belongs to no one 

temptinl^ut.rafe^Sm^ib^ & mfefijf f^tha t bSauM the ^lc ° W ri? di ? 1V history with ils preoccupa- 

f ve i & 4 fin which If sharpens . of his predecessore^d n!!f ill S°" s p ? p L l i ,ar experience, cultural 

(g draiwtlc efteciTmbre tadlcate^S^SASLt^ and the wprld 

are ; ten. br ahundred, occasions’ ofi unwillinanoss to act fnSS U f£i.7> • ,b j* y ?* d Europe may be :much less 
*bjch truth is distorted by dbama. So: Lord pfejpdice. significant than, the less dramatic dS 
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Oxtofd that' aims to 
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:'m|aU. education 
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Morning 
Oh, hello. 

love?y y t0 S6e y ° U a8ain ‘ ReaIly 

Oh. . .yes. And. . .nlcetosw 
you. 

Good summer? I do hope so. 

■ Yes. Very good. Thank you. 

! Where’d you get to? Anywhere 
. exciting? 
i Weil . . . erm ... 

! No, do go on. I’d love to hear abos 

i ll - 

I Really? 

1 Very very much. 

Well, since you ask, for fourweeb 
we had this absolutely amazing 
? farmhouse in Tuscany. 

; That sounds idyllic. 

Oh It was. Stuck right out In (he 
country, you know, but only (treaty 
miles from Lucca. 

What more could you ask? 
Quite. 

I mean, not too crowded, bui near 
enough to the main centres. • 
Yes, exactly. And with Its own 
wonderful little vegetable garden. 
Big fat purple aubergines, and of 
course, zucchinls . , . courgettes, 
you know. 

My absolute favourites. Especially 
when lightly fried in proper Ilfllia 
olive oil. Mmmmm. You soundis 
though you really struck lucky. 

I suppose we did. 

Any photographs? ■ 

I could bring some in tomorrow, if 
you’re really Interested. 

Very. We could go through ttyenj 
slowly over lunch. 

Right. 

And then after Italy did you / 
manage to get a few more day s 
relaxation before getting back to 
the grindstone? 

Yes we did actually. Grabbed! 
fortnight In the Lakes. 

What could be nicer? And a chao« 
for some walking? 

Yes. Even a bit or climbing* . 

Nothing too serious. LangdaK • 
Pikes. That sort of thing. 

But jolly adventurous all A® JJJ 
And, my word, don’t you 
on it? Positively glowing. Do®* 111 * 
tangoallover7 '/ 

OhyeS. Look. 

My word. . ■ * '■ 

And my hack’s even browner. 

Then, And even farther down. , , 
Itcan’tbetnie. 

*Th4re. ; 

Gosh. Like a native. . ■: \ . 
Bdt now what have you bee® K 
Greece? France? 
stamping ground of yours. nw* : 
itnow?Q>rsica? .- . . ' , 
quite; ■■ ■/v- , !? , v. 

Where then? Do tell me- . : . ' 
Actually, I stayed at home arm r 
wrote a little book on Recent 
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Mechanisms of 
mind, 10 
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Down on the farm'. 
ARC in trouble, 8 


NAB plan faces stormy passage 

bvJohnO’l .Rflrl/nnH I# i.'L.i.. . . . *" 1 * 


by John O’Leary and 
Patricio Santinelli 

Major changes will be demanded in the 
National Advisory Body's plan for a 


, in ely !? “J for a revision of its on the response of institutions to n 

1 7 l , 7 l r z " rl “ llcge! - re lbl 7°^ r ceni fundin 8 I’oiy- 

Hertfordshire College is expected to l ? c " nic directors arc objeciine to the 
merge with I latfield Polytechnic. West ^®recterizati°n of their responses as 
Midlands is left with initial teacher 5i ds ond Edwin Kerr, chief 
education courses not included in the ® fn « r of Ihc Council for Nntional 


redistribution of polytechnic and col- cduct > ,lo n courses not included in the ° ff3ccr of (he Council for Nntional 
lege places when Its members are e Jf erc «se but is judged not to be viable Academic Awards, also expressed 
brought into the debate next month. a “® r cuts in its diversified programme dou ohi about their treatment. 

But the objections will not necessari- 01 degrees. Some members of ihe board, includ- 

ly affect the fate of the six colleges The colleges concerned all expect to ej? °f“ c ' a,s h.°m the Department of 
earmarked for closure or merger. The launch vigorous campaigns for survival fr du « ca,, ,? , !.- and Scicnce , will question 

list includes Nonington, Hertfordshire 3nd can expect the support of the I* 16 feasibility of meeting the Increased MAH 1 /iV r j , | 

and West Midlands colleges of higher National Association of Teachers in t F gcts i or P a rt-time courses, which JU4 lUflal^j flfttcise I 

education and Fleetwood Nautical Col- further and Higher Education on the . L a 7 per cent rise - And there will , ", - . ■ 

lege. NAB board. But the main political „ ^ Questions raised about the pregramme weightings, is the 

Another closure will be one Q f~ will be over the proposed new e *‘ ects °f (fie policy of switching provi- n* os l I ■kely victim of any backlash to 
the inner London art schools. The funding system which undeminc ih- ?. lo . n away from the south-east in the ,he P lan - “ will encounter opposition 



lege. 

Another closure will be one 


Lecturers 
fight loss 
of tenure 





Professor Randoiph Quirk, vice chan- 
cellor of London University, has told 
his fellow vice chancellors that the 
merged Royal Holloway and Bedford 
College will have a redundancy clause 
in its statutes. 

Lecturers are enraged by the state- 
ment which is in a long letter to the 
Commitee of Vice Chancellors and 
plans'* on Tondoti’s reorganization 

The question remains open on what 
Ihe new statutes and charter for the 
new college will say on tenure. The 
academic councils of the two colleges 
decided unanimously not to Insert a 
redundancy clause. But then a joint 
3J25I P®rty proposed that there 
2S ld l a redundancy clause for new 

readers ° W ° re not Pruf® 550 ™ ° r 

« J* ^ EVv L y dra wn up draft statutes 
i^L j , su ®j e ?t to the University of 
nmf ° n s regulations on. readers and 
j ! counc *l ran remove" 
staff If it fiqds it necessry to discontf 
nuo aij department or reduce the 
E™ r of staff attached to it". But 

by^thS^,i^ notbeeQ acceptedyBt 

Alderman, president of 
Jrtolloway Association of 
Ttochon, and chair of the 
London AUT, ha? already told bis 
members that.if the draft statutes were 
ot modified to remove the redundan- 

^S^fatoCr ,ldf ™ &,lel1 " 

ypj. work,n 8 party 


Ittt.MM 




(liiuuici tiusure win dc one or- , uc wver tne proposed new ■ *■ >■■■ (.wm.; swiiuimx provi- — i t ... * iu 

the inner London art schools. The funding system which underpins the ?. lo L n . a ™y,fr°in the south-east in the i..P lan * " ^ 11 encounter opposition 
NAB secretariat preference is for Rose plan and over the feasibility of switch- "8" 1 °f the concentration of poly- °, n !? e c ° mm “lce of the NAB as Well as 
Braford to close, but the Inner London in S numbers to part-time courses technics there. at the board because of the way it 

Education Authority is in the throes of In addition there is ne * “"8 system, which diverlsfunds from the polytechnics to 

its own review of higher education and concern «bSSt the N in' T BESS fbfhshes further funBlng is designed lo thecollcges 

^expected to make ils own proposals. psHcy of basing the afa.Hon ofpE ^ ^ ^"^3 


Gloomy words 
from Sir Keith 

byNgaioCrequer 
Sir Keiih Joseph; the Secretary of State 
fotEducatiqti and Science, has told the 
umvenity Grants Committee that it 
should take a pessimistic view about 
future fending for the universities. 

But the Government has no inten- 
tion at present to review higher educa- 
tion expenditiire, he says in a letter to 
SkEdwanl- Parkes; chairman of ihe 
UGC. 

Sir Edward had asked Sir Keith if he 
could give (he cpriimiltee any guidance 
on future Government plans and 
hopes, which would help it when it 
tefian its next planning exercise. 

The UGC is about lo start a new 
round of consultations with the univer- 
sltfes to see the effect of restructuring 
and to help produce a neW post-cuts 
long-term plan. ■ 

Sir Keith alp suggests that the 
committee should pay particular atten- 
tion to a number ot topics. Chief of 
these will be the controversial issue of 
student numbers. 

Sir Keith was put under strong 
uessure by the group of vice chancel- 
lore he met a couple of months ago for 
talks on prlvatlztjon, to allow some 
flexibility in student number tnrgets. 
[The subject Is also beifre examined by 
the UGC and ■ &>mmftteo of Vice" 
Chancellors and Principals at their 
separate meetings this month. 


Breaching town 
gown barriers, 12 


■ 1 .< 

Councillors 
rebel over 
transfers 

I by Olga Wojlas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Strathclyde regional councillors are 
defying their officials and opposing 
Government plans to take over Olas- 
. go w College of Tech nologv. 

Mr George Younger, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, has said he 
intends to transfer both Glasgow and 
Bell colleges of technology to direct 
Scottish Office Control , following the 
recommendations of the Scottish 
Council for Tertiary Education. 

A report to councillors from Strath- 
clyde's director of education, said that 
there was general agreement that de- 
gree level work, which is offered by 
Glasgow College, should be coordin- 


arce fevcl work, which is offered by 
Glasgow College, should be coordin- 
ated nationally. Therefore there weTe 
no strong grounds for opposing the 
Secretary of Slate’s decision to make 
the col lege u central institution. 

But tire council's further education 
sub-committee has rejected the recom- 




mendation. saying it believes transfer 
would jeopartfizelinks the college has 
established with other regional col- 
leges. 

There has already been conflict 
within Strathclyde, with both council- 
fora and officials opposing the transfer 
ofBeIICollege t Hamilroj],whilditsprin- 
cipal, has writ ten to Mr Younger saying 
staff favour the move. 

The college council and the Glasgow 
College of Technology’s students' 
association have rejected the Scottish 
Secretary's plnns. Mr Bob McLean, 
the chairperson of the Scottish Nation- 
al Union of Students tins warned that, 
transferring Glasgow Col lege could en** 
danger more than 350 social science 
.places. 

There are hopes at Leith Nautical 
College, which Mr Younger intends to 
transfer from central control . to 
Lothian Regional Council, that a deci- 
sion on its future will be deferred until 
the end of the year. 

Mr Younger was expected lo visit 
the college lest we$k, but his visit was 
cancelled bccauso of a Privy Council 
meeting, A new date has been. tot for 
December and Dr Atun Watson, the 
principal, said It would be “gentleman- 
ly“ not to make a decision until then. 

A Scottish Office official said the de- 
cision to transfer the college had 
already befcn taken turd negbtlatioris 
would now take place. 


Street. The new Iftho system has 


by David ,DJcksoil .:=••• . ;• . university college .London., fairly comnlete liasaw of 

flod Paul Flather TJte aim Is to investigate, generic holism aMheensf" ° •° Uarmea ‘ 

- . • problems associated with the extended" The Other co-directors n re Pmf«KaA* 

Biotechnology research received , a use of biocatalysts:. under controlled Geoffrey Holt of Pri 
double boost this week with separate conditions whlchwill 1 be of vital use to ’ Malcolm Lille v of UCL 
announcements torn flve-yeSr British, companies jri several different areas of KrcadfK 
programme worth -up to £Um and . blOtecbntfogy. The hope is that Sm- 

conflrmatioh in Paris of the creation of; panieswill benefit from the Whale to Infernation^^d?^ 0 ^ 8 ^ ®” d 
an International n«W 9 rt Unking. In-: fisoarch pioarnteinn while pnAridirig'. ^rS^S SS£S3 ^l^ 

in -research, and fractlon of the overell rosL ■ ; |ointlv. Sitoort!id"hv ihili CrnnnK «nrl 


iuj ■ un WIU sel U P a working Dartv / J n T IT T 
lh s term to-discuss rollege answere to aod Paul Rather 

questlOhfi nn# Ia __ 


. University College; Lpndon. 


from home and 


abroad 


EStt-g&t them on tenure by 

wiri? 0 ^ J j- ivers,t ^ Granis Committee 
discuss London' at its Oxford 

m 2, nlh ' Tenure wlH ^ 
SSSf by Eh 5 Committee of Vice 

maa?« C »w 0r !J52l p ( r Mpals wften It 
moats this month. also. «• . . 

A working party at York Univerelt 


TJe a™ ^to mVMtigHte. generic iwlismsr the? 
problems associated with fee extended" , The Other co-direi 

MCA Af nifV'af oluefei J-l * • - - ■ _ _ 


announcements fbr a flve-yedr British, 
programme worth -up to £1.4m and 
confirmation in Paris of (he creation of: 
an international netwqrk linking in- 


assaaEttsw s SS 


d^.formed- after collaboration since searchers: to aborSch the wrirk .uH#h : L ‘I ^ ^ hi 0 1 h ji ol o gy _ ! 


Virginia, ait heend of May, 

The. network will be steered by 0 
committee chaired alternately by 
France artd England. Also represented * 
on the steering Committee are Jnban 
and Canada, tfnd toe EurO peart Com- 
munity. West Germany and Ihe United 

Slate*, both of which have. expressed 
caution about international coopera- 
tion irt a fidd marked by,- fierce com- 
mercial competition, will attend meet- 
mu as observers. 

. TWo main fields wl]l be covered by- 
the network. The first is to establish n 
network of instil utipns providing train- 


corns*,: , ■ 

. TTie ^ecbhd will be to stimulate fdirit ■ 
fqndanfental research projects be- 
tweqn exiting or fiifore retoqreh fo- 

StttUUplti, . -1 . 
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Oxford group gets it together Youth scheme is on 


by Paul Flalhcr 

A group nf academics based on Oxford 
University are setting out to redirect 
economics to the "real problems of the 
world", away from increasing abstract 
theorizing, mathematical formula' 
linns, and claims' of "objective sci- 
ence". 

The six economists have formed an 
editorial board to supervise the pub- 
lication by the Oxford University Press 
of n series of new books to be known as 
the Library of Political Economy, 

The economists are Keith Griffin, 
president of Magdalen College, Roger 
Dpie of New College, Andrew Grn- 


ham of Balliol College, Hugh Slretton, 
reader in history at the University of 
Adelaide, Geoff Harcourt of Jesus 


College, Cambridge and Lester Thur- 
ow of tfie Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The common principles of the new 
books are that politics and economics 
necessarily interact; that economic 
policy cannot be designed in isolation 


From the history, development, and 
institutions of the country in question: 
and that economic theory must be 
useful and illuminating, rather than 
simply “rigorous”. 

For Oxford economists, it will mark 
An important step in developing a 
common line of thinking. Largely 


News in Brief 


Royal Society’s 
£5m add test 


announced a £5m research 


loiipHiinTiici 


because academic appointments are 
left to individual colleges, Oxford 
economists have rarely produced 
"schools” of thought, unhke their 
counterparts at Cambridge where de- 
partments have the major say in 
appointments. 

Cambridge currently boasts (he 
Clare Group, described as SDP-styie 
economists, the Cambridge Economic 
Policy Group headed by Wynne God- 
ley, tne Growth Project Group headed 
by Sir Richard Stone, ana various 
Keynesian offshoots, one headed by 
Lord Kaldor and previously the late 
Joan Robinson .another by Frank Hahn 
and, until he left, Christopher Bliss. 

The intellectual origins of the new 
Oxford group derive from the work of 
Thomas Balogh, David Worswick and 
Michael Kafecki. at the Oxford Insti- 
tute of Economics and Statistics in the 
1940s on how the postwar economy 
would develop. 

Some might try to (race (he origins 
buck to the days of G. D- H. Cole, out 
Lord Balogh, an emeritus fellow at 
Bflliiol nnd perhaps Joseph Schumpe- 
ter, who taught Balogh in Germany, 
are the real inspircrs. The series was 
first discussed in the late 1960s, but 
formalized in the late 1970s. 

Lord Balogh ’s famous notion of the 
“social contract" in the 1970s epito- 


mizes the aims of the group, to focus 
attention on questions like how the 
national income is distributed, what 
the relations are with trade unions, 
how economic growth is being shared. 

"We are opposed to those who take a 
straight scientific view of the subject,” 
Mr Graham, one of the board, said. 
"We think economics is more open- 
ended and (hat it is important to realize 
the assumptions involved as well as the 
predictions of models." 

The group is also opposed to the use 
of highly mechanistic models, for ex- 
ample tne perfect competition graphs 
every economics A level studentleams 
Erst, just because they are mathemati- 
cally convenient. 

They would immediately dispute 
recent statements from Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Secretary of State for 
Education, about teaching the “econo- 
mic" factsof life . "These economic facts 
are nothing like as fixed as Sir Keith- 
would like to believe,” Mr Graham 
said. 

Among the Erst books in the series 
to be published next month will be the 
Political Economy of Nationalism by 
Dudley Seers of Sussex University, 
which will set the tone, challenging the 
orthodoxies of Western nnd Marxist 
economics when analysing the role of 
nationalism. 


target, says director 




tty Generating Board and the National 
Coal Board to study the effects of acid 
rain on surface waters in Norway Add 
Sweden and the damage done to 
fisheries. 

The research will Inst at least five 
•years and is to be . Undertaken In 
collaboration with • the Norwegian 
Academy of Science and Letters and 
the Royal Swedish Academy of Scien- 
ces. It will not seek to establish how acid 
rain is created but the results will be 
published without restrictions. 

A management committee has been 
set up to oversee the project, chaired 
by Sir Morris Sugdcn, vice president of 
the Royal Society. The programme 
director will be Sir John Mason. 

Safety study 

The Institution or Electrical Engineers 
has been awarded a Government grant 
of C 10)000 to administer a study into the 
safety aspects of undergraduate en- 
gineering courses. 

* i The study toll examine the extent of 
existing codes of practice and regula- 
tions, whether ’they are met in the 
curricula ol universities, polytechnics 
j and Colleges, and how the curricula and 
course materials can he Improved. 
i.Auycmi Interested In applying .to 
undertake the study should contact the 
secretary, (Ref: L$/MD), Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, Lon- 
don WCiROBL, ~ 

Sporting chance 

•SUriiiitt diversity U.toWard two' new 
unites,, bringing its total t 



by Patricia Santinelli 

The director of the Manpower Services 
Commission this week denied claims 
that the new Youth Training Scheme 
was not on target or that it was u "con". 

Mr Geoffrey Holland answered cri- 
ticisms made on BBC television that 
there had been a very slow build-up of 
places on the scheme. 

He pointed out that 400,000 training 
places had now been approved anu 
250,000 of these were available and 

250.000 of these were available at 
careers offices at the end of August. So 

i far 90,000 entrants hd been taken on to 
| theYTS. 

"This is the way we planned it," he 
said. The major entry to YTS is only 
expected this month, and so far we 
have had a first class response from 
everyone involved/’ 

The figures released by Mr Holland 
are higher than the MSOs official ones 
which put the number of places 
approved at 80 per cent. The figure of 

90.000 is an estimate based on doubling 
the number of entrants in July. 

Mr Holland also refuted claims that 
most young people would not get jobs 
at the end or the scheme. He said that 
□n the basis of the one-in-three place- 
ment rate for the Youth Opportunities 
Programme, a much higher proportion 
of YTS youngsters would get jobs. 
Employers would look to those who 
had been on the scheme as their main 
recruits. 

He was replying to Mr David 
Ashton, senior lecturer at Leicester 
University, who said- that the youth 
employment market was being 
squeezed both In the manufacturing 
and service sector and would not 
recover even if the recession ended. 

■ Mr Ashton added that the YTS was 
not the answer to employment and that 
what was needed was a separate solu- 


tion which would provide jobs u, ' 

min ° P ° HCy ° r y ° Ulh f 

Mr Holland told represeniaSvttrf ■ 
the Arcii Manpower Boards (hat 
MSC was not In the businessof trank, I 
people. “YTS will provide train™ : 
designed in the 1980s, for the 1980s, £ 
young people who without ftisijwd 

nnnrtrtnnili, urn. , 1,1 '■ 


opportunity would experience ptii 
difficulty in getting a job and nduai 
career for themselves. It should bell 


first choice and not the last resortof 
school-leavers," he said. 

He Added that the MSC was not m > 
after places but also after quality. 
commission would ensure quaiut 
through the already establishea wt- i 
work of approved managing ageoM 1 
a central professional group, phi i 
creation of posts for professional aod ; 
qualified staff on a permanent baiiia k 
secondment. , \- 

• Youthaid, the national prow 
group for young unemployea peo^, : 
has asked the Secretary Of Stale b : 
Employment to guarantee the ufai, r 
training^and education of young peop 

Mr Paul Lewis, the new directed 
Youthaid, has told Mr Norman TeNA ' 
thnt complaints about the YTS frond ;* 
over the country reflected fein ilm 
education provision would be paid) j 
nnd short of funds, that training w ' 
minimal and thru safety standardly • 
uncontrolled and poor. . 

Challenging the government loihn ; 
that the schemes conformed to dx { 
official guidelines, Mr Lewis called lor ; 
more money for collegs, regularinsp r 
tion of every scheme and moniiomfii > 
health and safety provisions. : 

Mr Alf Morris, for Manchedn 
(Wythenshawe) has asked Mr T<W 
to allow disabled young people to j» 
the YTS up to the age of 21. 

Leader, back pp ^ 


Argentine book ban takes 
universities by surprise 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 

There is increasing disquiet among 

academics over the Government ban 

on importing books from Argentina as 

part of its embargo on trade with the 


School for Footes Two weeks of clowning, mime, comedia dell’ arte and 

S ing attracted performers and those with aspirations for a summer 
education course^Mr John tee’s School for Fools spawned three 
new theatre groups. JHe. is repeating (he course at the Bristol Folk House In 
November and later In London. 


‘Wrecks’, research 
is salvaged 

S t An draws University is to sal vagework 
threatened, by the enfar by launching a 
new maritime research organization. 

In 1981, the University Grants Com- 
mittee recommended axing St Andres’ 
archaeology department, and there is no 


longer arty undergraduate teaching In 
archaeology, However, the university 


cdiioofog burs, ary 


Ndfffeid^Ii'oundtaUott yij A 
ctotmittee of .Inquiry intd 


vt Tares nave ration into . 

Bast Loriddn.' Polytecl 

arge' £31.82 a week for ita Staff.ln tbe research lnsUtute bave 
Mills accommodation com- pioneered the scientific Investigation of 
n h . or * homb students I sunken wrecks, Including ships of the 
NELP seems to be an isolated exam- . Spanish Armada and the Dutch Ea« in- 


'This weekend, the university is to In- 
augurate the Scottish Institute of MhiI- 
time Studies, w‘ ' ' 
the work of arc 


country. .. . , , 

The Standing Conference of Nation- 
al tind University Libraries (Sconul) 
.was alerted to the problem six weoks 
ago by Essex University which had 
several consignments of books ceased 
by Customs at Dover. 

An official from Essex, a major 
centre for Latin American studies. sald 
they had been unaware until told by 
Customs that import, licences were 
needed for Argentine books, and that 
no licences were being granted at 
present, Institutions understood to be 
affected include St Andrews Universi- 
ty,: Uniyenity College London. Port- 


rouiuutu i UiyiWVIIIIIV, UIW Gillian UU* 

rary, and the National Library of 
Scotland, • .1 

But Professor Donald ShaW, head of 
Edinburgh University’s. department of 
Hispanic studies, said there were often 
difficulties in obtaining texts, and uni- 
versities might not yet know they;had 
tywn.f ffcclecLby t|ie_ fern. 

. "Newspapers and periodicals- have 
not been banned and Professor Shaw 
saW .lt was 1 a ^grotesque paradox” that 
institutions could receive publishers’ 
lists from Argentina but could not buy 
the books, . . ■ . . . 

: “It is also completely absurd that 
British banks mean owed to participate 
id a large loan to Argentina while we 


studies to teach some Argentine I'W* 
ture and history and it was ridiraw ; 
for the Government to support *«£•. 
departments but remove a neotow r 
resource, , . 

Dr Ann Matheson of (he Nawjj 
Library of Scotland SBld booh ^ \ 
arrived before, during and m* , , 
Fnlklnnds crisis, but consignment* 1 * 
been seized in July. • 

“Wc do not know and cannot Jf. 
er what the Fate of the books ww- 
she said. But there were few*®** » 
miglit be burned. j 

Mr Anthony Loveday, 

Sconul standing wi- 

national and university 

the committee had written tojm“* . ; 

• Mr Paul Channon, Minister Wijj 
Lord Gowrie, Minister for We ^ 
and Sir Keith Joseph, SecW , 
State for Education. Sir 


i*oru. uuwne n«u 

letter, Mr- Channon had not m 
■ plied. . m 

"In most cases the botw i 
already been paid for, 

. affecting trade relations 
na are affecting qur own jJP ^ 
penditure,” Mr Loveday 

... „. p r° fe , ss ° r 


.’ Hispanic stu K 

:--ty, added-wiyly:. "Given. the 

■ties’ present state, we re 
• restore the Argentine economy 


ivqiuiu iiiw nigvitu**- ' , , a 

• strength of our book puagei- _ , p 
• . ■ Academics should b* JJ-CgaH 
circumvent the ban by obtaining ^ 

through other channels, he * jj yi 
is not an issue where (hefem^ji 


Society aims 
to challenge 
unilateralists 

by Paul Flather 

More than 50 academics are to meet at 
an inaugural conference next week to 
establish a society which will aim to pul 
the case against unilateral nuclear 
disarmament in universities and 
polytechnics around the country. 

Supporters of the society, pro- 
visionally named the Academic Coun- 
cil for Peace and Freedom, believe that 
the case for multilateral disarmament 
in its various forms has not been 
effectively presented in British 
academic circles. 

The conference in Cumberland 
Lodge, Windsor Great Park, next 
Wednesday, has been organized by Dr 
Roger Scruton, reader in philosophy at 
Birkbeck College, London, ana Pro- 
fessor Regan, professor of politics at 
Nottingham University. 

"We are aiming to raise the level ot 
debate in universities and 
polytechnics,” Professor Regan said, 
‘we feel that up to the present it has 
been one-sided and simplistic. We are 
not at all sure the unilateralists should 
occupy the moral high ground on this 
issue. 

The tragedy of the Korean airliner 
last week clearly gave cause for con- 1 
cem over the kind of foreign and 
defence policies pursued by the Soviet i 
Union, Professor Regan said. 

He stressed however that the society 
would aim to draw in a broad range of 
academics from different institutions 
and different disciplines' including 
medicine, theology, and philosophy, as 
well as USSR and defence experts. 

Invited speakers to next week’s 
conference include Count Nikolai Tol- 
stoy, the author, who will speak on 
Soviet oppression, Mr David Levy, 
senior lecturer in sociology at Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic, on Soviet ideology, 
and Professor Robert Jastrow, an 
American astrophysicist from Dart- 
mouth College, New Hampshire, on 
defence matters. 

The conference will elect a goV-| 
erning committee which in turii Will 
plan a series of conferences and simi-l 


nars on nuclear policy at institutions 
around the country. The society plans 
to debate the deeper moral ana philo- 


David Jobbins reports from theTUC in Blackpool 

Restrained attack Warwi 
on NAB closures 

Ilil> vnBr l(u An 


A measured response to the college 
and course closures proposed by the 
National Advisory Body came at the 
Trades Union Congress in Blackpool 
this week. 

Even the normally acid-tongucd 
Clive Jenkins, chairman of the TUC 


“Pressure on the sort of person I 
have talked about, the sort of person 
the trade union movement should be 
interested in, is suing to become more 
severe," he said. 

Natfhe had tabled an emergency 

- — resolution expressing alarm at the 

education committee, restricted his proposals but this was not debated. It 
speech to outlining the statistical im- would have called for extra money to 
plications of the loss of 5 ,000 to 10,000 lift the threat of college closures and 
places in 1984. enable qualified students who wanted 

“The polytechnic especially will suf- higher education to receive it. 
fer a major cut in places when the 18 to Mr Bill Stephenson, president ot the 

21-year-old population is increasing Association of University Teachers, 
and competition for college places is attacked the "cruel illusion” of no 
already tierce,” he said. Britain was doubt well-meaning advice to would- 
movinjg towards a position when only be students in (he press. 

"an due of exceptionally qualified and Ax a university admissions officer he 
brilliant or wealthy young people" knew that a record number of well 
would be able to gain entry to higher qualified students would this yenr be 
education. turned away on the whim or quirk of an 

It was left to Mr Ray Grace of the A level grade. 

National Association of Teachers in ' “The 20-year-old Robbins princ 
Further and Higher Education to add has been abandoned without any p 
the human dimension. He told dele- debate and discussion and ucsi 


A level grade. 

“The 20- year-old Robbins principle 
has been abandoned without any prior 
debate and discussion and despite 


Warwick fails 
to win seat 

Despite appearing with the also-rans 
this year, the Association of University 
Teachers general secretary Mi Diana 
Warwick a Ukely to try again for a seal 
on (he TUC general council in 1984. 

She polled 172,000 votes In the 
29-way contest for the 11 reserve seats 
for unions with fewer than 100,000 
members, achieving 23rd-cqual rank' 
big with a candidate from (he National 
Association of Licensed House Mana- 
gers. 

Ms Warwick audaciously standing 
only four months after taking up (he 
post, received no support from her 
opposite numbers in the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers In Further and 
Higher Education, Natfhe in common 
.with other unions (ended to support the 
silting candidate. 

But It seems a number of unions were 
persuaded to back her, possibly aware 
(hat other than the reserve scats, hers 
was lire only way of electing a woman to 
the general council. 

Former AliT general secretary 
Laurie Sapper*a brother Alan, leader of 


higher education - students like three nuim nmcnva uuc iu umvcibiijr iiuiu b wmi HgmiiAi mi me duos, me ruiiii 
hehad recently taught, an unemployed ing cuts would be repeated in key areas confounded the pundits who had ox- 
person from Consetl, an unemployed such as maths, computer science and peeled a total purge or left-wingers like 
ship builder, and a retired headmis- electrical engineering in 1984/85 and Mr Sapper and train drivers’ leader Mr 
tress of 70. ’ * “ - . . 


beyond. 


Ray Buckton. 


Unions to continue YTS cooperation 


Lingering doubts about the extent of 
trade union involvement in the Youth 
Training Scheme were dispelled this 
week in Blackpool. The Trades Union 
Congress voted solidly for a policy of 
continued cooperation with tne Man- 
power Services Commission while 
seeking massive improvements in the 
scheme and equally emphatically re- 
jected a review of TUC support for the 
commission’s programme. 

Congress’s decision was in line with 
other votes this week which set a trend 
of new political reality for the trade 
union movement - opening the door 
for talks with Mr Norman Tebbit, 
Secretary of State for Employment, bn 
trade union law proposals. 


sophical issues behind disarmament! 
strategies, as well as defence questions., 



wiuun tne y is, delegates ignored a 
plea from Mr Arthur Scargul. presi- 
dent of the National Union of Mine- 
workers at a Tribune group rally when 


A new role 
for actress 

by Trina Francis 

Royal Shakespearean actress Janet 
Suzman is poised to take on a new role 
as visiting professor of drama at West- 
field College, University of London. 

Miss Suzman (right) whose appoint- 
ment is yet to be confirmed by the 
;e, Is expected to start next 


TTrau 


nnd help prepare an anthology on 
"themes In drama", to come out of a 
conference next March. 

The Westfield College drama course 
now combines Westfield students with 
those from the Central School of 
Speech and Drama. 1 : 

. Miss Suzman, who graduated from 
Klngsmead College, Johannesburg 
and the London Academy of Music 
and Dramatic Art, has won three 
major awards for Best Actress during 
her stage career. In 1971, she was 
nominated far tin Academy Award for 
Best Actress. : • • 


he called for talks on how to get rid of 
the scheme rather than how to im- 
prove it. 

There was widespread relief among 
the teacher unions at the vote and the 
way the campaign to pull out of YTS 
had been checked. Mr Bill Keys, 
chairman of the TUC employment 
committee, warned that YTS would go 
ahead anyway if unions turned their 
backs on young people - but in an 
unmonitored way in non-union work- 
places. .. 

Deeply angered by. the critics of 
TUC policy towards YTS, he sold: 
"We know that the present horrendous 
levol of youth unemployment means 
that many young people will have no 
other kind of chance tnan that through 
YTS. The MSC cannot make up for tne 
shortcomings of government economic 
policy," 

Moving the successful composite, 


Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary of 
the National Association of Teachers 
In Further and Higher Education said 
the trade union movement at all levels 
had to work to maximize opportunities 
and minimize the dangers. If the 
problems were not overcome, the 
commitment to involvement in the 
schemes would be reviewed "but ot the 
present time this scheme still gives us 
great opportunities." 

YTS will now be closely monitored 
with a report to the 1984 congress when 
continued support will be reviewed. 

The unsuccessful demands by (he 
National Graphical Association called 
for an Immediate review of continued 
involvement. Ms Brenda Phil bln, con- 
demned the YTS as a “disgraceful con 
trick". Continued support made the 
TUC party to a fraud, for its young 

H ie would never forgive them, she 

. ■ 


The tangle 
of the isles 

The registrar of a Scottish university, 
who is Irish, may be refused a job at the 
University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, because he does not speak 
Welsh. 

Mr Fred Smyth, an Ulsterman, who 
has been at Siiiling University for 10 

unarv aiinlio/1 frtr (ha i/ih nf ranleltBi- 


Bangor. He was interviewed and told 
in writing by the appointments com- 
mittee that he would be recommended 
for the job. 

But then an emergency meeting of 
council was called and members ex- 
pressed their concern that despite the 
college's bilingual policy, it was about 
to appoint a registrar who could not 
speak Welsh. 

Senate then expressed disquiet ab- 
out the selection procedure and the 
matter went to a further council meet- 
ing. It was decided to defer considera- 
tion of the selection until after the new 
principal had been appointed. 

That has now hnppcncd and Profes- 
sor Eric Sutherland, who does speak 
Welsh, is the principal-designate. So 
he will influence the decision, which 
will be made within the next two 
months. 

WUhin Bangor there is amazement 
that the committee did not specify at 
the outseL that the applicants must 
speak Welsh. There is also concern 
that they might be in breach of race 
discrimination law. 

Mr Smyth said: “It would be improp- 
er for me to comment on college 
procedures.” 

A spokesman for the college con- 
firmed that the selection had been 
deferred. 


ACACE still 



uncertain 

Talks between officials of the Advisory 
Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education and the Minister for Higher 
Education, Peter Brooke, last week 
failed to clear the air about the future 
of ACACE services. 

ACACE. which is to wind down In 
‘October niter six years* work, had 
hoped for an assurance from the minis- 
ter about who will take over its de- 
velopmental role. 

Tne consultant for ACACE, Dmitri 
Argyropulo, said the meeting was “no 
more than an informal chat and an 
opportunity for ACACE officials to 
meet the new minister." 

Mr Argyropulo said although there 
had been no commitment by the minis- 
ter, there was still a strong chance the 
role of developing ndult and continuing 
education will fan on the Department 
of Education and Science. 

Meanwhile, the National Institute of 
Adult and Continuing Education has 
indicated its willingness to-take on a 
broader m nge of acti wiles and will be a 
contender foi ACACE’s unemploy- 
■ment scheme, along with the Further 
Education Unit. 

Both the institute and (he depart- 
ment have been asked to put forwairi 

roposals, however, no 


Her credits for’^tHe Royal. 
Shakespeare Company Include: The 
Wars of the Roses (2963/64); Ophelia 
f 1965/66) and Hello and Goodbye 


(1970) j Twelfth Night, (1973), Antony •• 

and Cleopatra ana Miss Nightingale, V/UtUoCd 

both in 1974. 



She has appeared In several plays for 
the BBC ana'ITV Including Macbeth 
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NAB plan faces stormy passage 


continued from firont page 

year that such a change had resulted 
from changes in the funding system , 
despite the fact that courses given the 
highest priority. by the DES are con- 
, cent rated 1ft the polytechnics. 

! Mr Michael Lewis. secrelary of the 
Commltte®. of ;• Dirctors , of , .Pdlyr 

t€Cnn(c&_ (hnf.dnlailB nf fVtn! Ytlnn 1 ' 


tlon. of money W&s not favourable to 
the polytechnics. • , 

Mr Christopher Bail, chairman of 
the NAB board,, conceded this week 
that not all of the bids made by colleges 
had been "as valuable as others" but 
said that:the secretariat' had enough to 
vtark on! He also; confirmed the likeli- 
hood .of- a similar i exertise in. t*o of 
three . )»e,ars time. 'Tt Would 

again next year | altfiough tve rqayTavc 
, tp to tidy up loosti ends quite quickly j 
• he. said:' 


osed. closures of the West Midlands 
degrees 1 iii humanities; leisure ; hnd 
recreational studies And visual com- 
munications as equivalent to a rape. 
He said the: courses only recently 
received honours and were valued by 
both the . Council for. National 
Academic Awards and Her Majesty's 
Inspectorate. ■■ ■ 


Inspectorate, : ■■ 

Mr; C: Go5f«‘ffie 


of- (he 




^S^rlbqp jthfcpwip: 


iy orientated and in growth areas; The' 
college had anticipated a small growth 
in number and -not a .cut., . , v.s. 
•: •.*. . , ..pnfon vVffitfigf 


Her films include A Day In the Death 
of Joe Egg (1970), Nicholas and Alex- 
andra (3971), The Priest of Love (WM) 
nnd . The Draughtsman's Contract 

(1981)-. 


Graduate results 

New fewarch on the .employability of 
graduate carried out at Lancaster 
university shows I hat ; t ho subject mix 
and the' sex of the' graduates .accounts 
for nearly, 70 percent of ipe variation in 
. rates ofgraduaie employment between 
universities. , 

Jim Taylor and Geraint Jpnes'of the 
economics department at . Lancaster 
found that earlier research purporting to 
show that graduates Jtom one, universe 
ty were .‘more. pOpulftr 'with employers 
than graduates. from othtf .universities 
was in' fttef false; Separatl ng .?8 Identifi- 
able ; subjects i for njalips and females 
they fowd gfaduatb. unemployment 
fates of a univeraltyiwefc .approximate- . 
lyv.lhe ■ fcemefc.aa ^expected i. rate 1 

cajculajpd according to wibJ«t and*ex- 
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4 THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

Fewer offers would reduce ‘ mad rush ’ Director" 

by Ngsiio Crcqucr more applicants than places and could effect of placing a university low in university courses and 18 per cent of 

still pick and choose. their five choices. He did not retain any polytechnic courses, grades had in- vll. wvij 

University admissions tutors should He also criticized (he admissions hope however that (he system would creased by one point. He thought that jt 

make fewer offers of places to avoid system generally, pointing out that get better. next year the position would hold 

the "mud rush" from applicants, a parents and teachers who “telephoned Mr Heap listed 14 universities which steady but standards might rise even ijUIlildr llV a 
leading careers adviser said last week, round” universities avoided the clear- would expect students to get 10 points more in accountancy, materials science * v ■ 

or more to gain a place. IGradc A 


by Ngsiio Crcqucr 

University admissions tutors should 
make fewer offers of places to avoid 
the “mud rush" from applicants, a 
leading careers adviser said last week. 

Mr Brian Heap, head of careers 
guidance at Hutton Grammar School, 
Preston, was launching the fourteenth 
edition of his Degree Course Offers 
1983/84, u guide to .selection and 
admission to degree courses. 

“Admissions tutors should come out 
on n limb and reduce the number of 
offers they make to reduce the traumas 
and the mad rush for places," he said. 

He added dint ideally they should 
make fewer offers than places as they 
knew they would always get many 


more applicants than places a ml could 
still pick and choose. 

He also criticized the admissions 
system generally, pointing out (hat 
parents and teachers who "telephoned 
round” universities avoided the clear- 
ing house system. 

Nor was it true, he said that the 
closing date for applications was De- 
cember 15. It was really March 31 
because a university had discretion to 
look at candidates, so thereby keeping 
its options open. 

The Universities Central Council on 
Admissions said candidates could 
bracket their choices but it was risky to 
.do so, according to Heap, and some 
admissions tutors advised strongly 
against it. Nor did students know the 


equals five points, grade B equals four 

K pints and so on.) They are Bristol, 
lanchester, Birmingham, Exeter, 


Edinburgh, Durham, Warwick, St 
Andrews, Nottingham, Southampton, 
Bath, Liverpool, Leeds and University 
College, London. 

He said the expected standards were 
slightly lower at Dundee, Meriot- 
Watt, Bangor, Belfast, Keele, Essex, 
Aberdeen and St David's Lampeter. 

Last year in about 30 per cent of 


Students urged to look further afield for places 


Students still trying to flntl a university 
place must consider going to any part of 
the United Kingdom, the Universities 
Central Council on Admissions said (his 
week. 

In a statement to schools and career 
officers, they said that some students 
virtually disqualified themselves by ex- 
cluding sumo regions, even (hough 
there might he vacancies In (heir sub- 
ject. 

According to UCCA there will be 
fewer places lit clearing this year fhnn 
last, with half the number of appltcn- 



Principal Brenda Remington: problem 
of time 

Building up to 
the opening 

Britain’s newest college of further 
education opens in North London next 
month. But while most other colleges 
in the public sector wprnr about how 
much money, they will be given, 
Haringey College is more worried 
about Yrnoitor.or not it will have been 
built. • • ' • , ■ 

Althoiigh much of the work that was 
necessary to convert the former lower 
school pf Alexandra Park convpfehen 
si ve lias now been completed, finishin 


Ipvolylng .the 


mmcdlar.ihelocal women. TWe font 
tp provide educes for wbmen inifhe 
‘ «; by njen 

'But will not i«$t- boaeA 
re. i in;i«iv#lie&> we;- wiir 
tawpg wirafts oftt into tae.com 


lions expected, so far received. 

In the arts It will be difficult to place 
candidates with low or moderate grades 
but there are some vacancies Tor those 
with good language qualifications, a B 
and n C at least. Classics, Russian, 
religious studies and music have vacan- 
cies, but good grades arc still necessary. 

There are very few vacancies In social 
studies and even less In medicine, 
dentistry and the medical sciences. But 
there b a shortage of well-qualified 
applicants In pharmacology. 


In pure science It looks better, with as 
many places as last year still available. 
Candidates need middling to good 
grades. In technology, low grades are 
out and competition is particularly keen 
In aeronautical, electrical and mecha- 
nical engineering. There are places in 
metallurgy, but no vacancies In veterin- 
ary studies or forestry. 

About 172,000 candidates applied 
through UCCA this year, 1,000 more 
than last. Last year 78,000 were 
accepted, some 6,000 through clearing. 


Making things count for 
millions who can’t add up 


A new campaign to help the millions of j 
adults who have difficulty with simple 
addition will take place next week with 
the aim of encouraging as many as 
possible to take up numeracy classes. 

The Adult Literacy and Basic Skills 
! Unit (ALBSU), which is sponsoring 
, National Numeracy Week has run 
successful literacy campaigns in pre- 
.vious years. But the new initiative will 
concentrate on student .recruitment, 
rather [had promoting community 
awareness. 

I ”We want to provide practical 
help, said Mr Alan Wells, the director 
of ALBSU. Many of the new recruits, 
he said,, would be housewives. Many 
lacked confidence with numbers and 
perceived the problems as being firmly 
rooted in their everyday lives, where 
they confronted difficulties with shop- 
ping, home maintenance and in warn- 
ing to help their school-ane children. 

Men, on Ihe other hand, saw num- 
eracy problems' affecting them most, 
crucially In employment, Mr Wells 
said. 

! * ' Qrte in ten adults cannot add up the 
W|1 for a. few Items bojight at the , 
supermarket, or work out now much 
three courses from ? restaurant menu 
Will cost'. Ten T p6r cent of the British 
population, has difficulty with simple 
addition. Almost one third cannot deal 
with multiplication, division and per- 
centages, i 

.Those for whom numbbnjusidbn’t 



The National Numeracy Week official 
logo, produced by the Adult Literacy 
and Basic Skills Unit (ALBSU) 


need for everyday life. 

: Counting On follows two earlier. 
Yorkshire Television series. Make U 
Cpuni and Numbers dt Work, but it Is 
the first series on numeracy specially 
commissioned by Channel 4. 

, More than 8,u00 adults in England 
arid Wales are receiving tuition in 
numeracy. Twice that number are' 
replying combined literacy/numeracy 


National Numeracy "Week, will also 
be promoted at local level. The Post 
Office will frank; two million letters to 


gnlning eht'17 to furtner education: To 
qualify for most Job training schemas - 
I ncluqi ng Go vernm e nt-sponsored ones 
-/•they must have at least a basic 
profidenoy with numbers. 

' ,As part of National-Numeracy Week 

a new television series, Counting On, 
'YiH ( b£ laimchttf’oh Channel .4- to help 
adults, gain jftc iqumeracy'skijis '.they 


aleri organizations and will display 
promotional poster* in, all main bran- 
ches, . •' 

The ALBSU has organized videos 


will be able, local lion several support 
services a phone number to calf for 
further Infoifnatibn; a workbook con- 
taining Cppjpiuer quizzes, produced by 
the HNationaf 'Extension : College In 
• Carnbridge^an^3qU^z-m^kiog service. 


university courses and 18 per cent of 
polytechnic courses, grades bad in- 
creased by one point. He thought that 
next year the position would hold 
steady but standards might rise even 
more in accountancy, materials science 
physics, chemistry, computer .studies 
and psychology. But he thought these 
and other increases would be more 
likely in the polytechnic sector. 

Some schools and parents regarded 
business studies ns “(00 trendy", 
almost the successor to sociology. 
Some schools said American st notes 
attracted the least acadcmicnlly able 
and motivated of sixth-formers, Mr 
Heap said. 

He also criticized the poor advice 
given by some schools and careers 
teachers. “Even now you hear teachers 
saying that their sixtn-formers do not 
need careers advice." Others seemed 
to believe that examination grades 
were the most important thing in life. 
There were still schools which thought 
that "thickos” should be encouraged to 
go into engineering, he said. 

Degree Course Offers 1983184 by 
Brian Heap, from Careers Consultants 
Ltd, 12-14 Hill Rise, Richmond Hill, 
Richmond, Surrey TW10 6UA, price 
£6.50 plus 98p postage and packing. 
Professional and Vocational Degree 
Course Offers by Brian Heap, avail- 
able as above, price £5.50 plus 98p 
postage and packing. 

Some distance 
in the lead 

Tayside colleges are poised to take a 
jead in distance learning, despite an 
I initial setback. Two years ago, Kings- 


Print-it-yourself group brings 

by PaUlFlaifher 1 ; ‘ • ■ produce books cheaply In short' print 

V ;• .y".. \runs. ! 1 . 


gy-ridpeiMheik- 
g. because ft; is 


than cheapest iMofc~tn pr SSBFiS 
tharmhy ijevep'be published at all in 
•;normaf circumstances.’*- 
• He feels qfc/ii particularly true' 


UK, but the scheme was ultimately 
awarded to the National Extension 
College in Cambridge, 

However, Kingsway is the only col- 
lege in Scotland offering distance 
learning courses for British Telecom, 
and Tayside Regional Council is now 
discussing with the NEC the possibility 
of Kingsway running the schemes for 
the whole of Scotland on an agency 
basis. 

Following the original application, 
both the Manpower 1 Services Commis- 
ion’s Open Tech and the Scottish 
Development Agency have become 
interested In Tayslde's distance lenrn- 
ingprolects. 

Tire Open Tech is considering de- 
veloping distance learning at techni- 
cian level in Tayside and the SDA is 
considering funding market research 
into the demand ana potential demand 
for distance learning from industry. 

Mr Geoffrey Drought, Tnyside’s 
deputy director of education for forth-' 
,er and community education, said a 
consortium was emerging in Dundee of 
collies Interested in distance 
learning. ' • • 

Dundee College of Education is 
rioted for its work In educational 
technology, Dundee College of Tech- 
nology runs distance learning courses 
fof industry with links abroad, while 
Duncan of Jordanstone College of Art 
runs courses for the UK printing 
industry, • ' ■ , 

At Dundee University, the Centre 
tor' Medical Education Is one of only 
two British centres offering distance 
l7(X«^p2 tlia Del*, involving 

out third title 

iri the future could begin to set aside 
sa y,fl*QQ0 from any grant, to ensure-, 
. publication of their work;. 

^PreylpUi '.Pressaang titles; are Tfie 
mking Fewan/pyGhrisUna Larner 
r . MdWbmen. Workers in 
^ r ..fwOy.. Esther rBrelfonbach (500 
print run sbld-bUO: The next hrvfr w»i 
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by Patriciu Santinelli : 
Educational researchers should moim 1 
ize both politically andintefeiafa i 
counteract growing Government L ' 
trahsm, according to the new directu 
of the London Institute of Educate 

Professor Denis Lawton wasspra. ’ 
ing on the politics of edoi ’ 
research at the British EducaUo^ • 
Research Association conference j. 
London last week. He said roofe 
tion was essential to make researri ’ 
more effective when Ihe Govemmtn 
was giving it low priority and rcstrinm 
it to limited commissioning. 

“What 1 am suggesting b tbe seed ! 
for the research community lobe and - 
more politically aware and alive. U 
may not be a question of how rauj l 
battalions has the Pope, but bowman ;■ 
MPs can be mustered to ask awriaj, 
questions in the House on behalf oik i 
research community,” he said. Atai 
all is there a means of organizing Ur' 
research community to become iWh , 
on important issues?" he asked. \ 

Professor Lawton added thatfopi 
the existence of BERA, the rmd , 
community was ill-defined, dtoup 
nized, ana lacking in any eohttm, 
and power. Far from having anypet- 
er, it had almost no influence. 1 

Professor Lawton suggested thairo • 
way of attaining a power based., 
gaining greater influence wouldbet, ■ 
mviie outer groups to join (heedw ; 
tional research community. One ««: ; 
be researchers working for tbe Dtp» , 
ment of Education and Science, to' . 
were isolated and whose wort isflia 
unpublished. 

“This group would also inctadeH*.- : 
Majesty’s Inspectorate. EncontiW. 
them to consider themselves as paw • 
the educational research wnimen^ 
might even increase the irtowj, 
productive tension which alreadye® . 
between some HMl's and some * 
tions within the DES. who aie fl# i 
ideologically committed to burotffr; 
tic centralism than professional ... 
he said. ; 

Other groups included theNatiflJ . . 
Foundation for Educational . 

whose work had seldom been gw fl , • 
prominence it deserved. Teacwn^r , 
their organizations shouW .' 
encouraged to do more researen, ^ 
dally as they were its consumeis » >■ 

Earlier Professor Lawton agj j-' 
a subtle line of resistance to | 
ment policies, which he desenbw® • 
evitable. “We should accqjwjk;, 
tralist tendency of comm'sri^e .- 
so on but constantly point ° ul £*5 
tions and be- careful about «*“L. 

which are being offered," he sslo. ,. 


I It was vital that research^ 
point out the dangers caused Mwy 
adequate funds, the lunilatida f” 
search tp one area and conw* 
argue forcefully for pure reseat™ 

Professor Lawton also argu^ ^ 
some of the best research ^ 
done without funding, through 
researchers’ own time and 
well as their students’ dnjMKii 
the areas Which might profit 
long-term study or ;he effect 01 , ^ 
’schools and ap investigatwo . 
possibl^distortion of the 
culum ps areSflt'of theNewTed»“ p 
Vocational Initiative. , 

• Ms Sara Delamont has been ^ 
the ;first woman presidenr v ^ 
. BERA, She is senior lecturer la 
sociology department at 
.College, Cardiff and 
thif first wonrad dean of Us t* 0 
and social studids faculty- # 


Cancer research 

A -research unit- which wll 

ne^aotticancerdn^hasPM^^ 

liShed , tn Strathclyde yjJRji 

pharmacy dopartmenMi^Jtcu ^ 

papt of foore thari'£7p.(KK) ^ * 
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Atadcmlr prngramn»^ 
1982*3 

n < change 


rfulMime. 

All 

Full-Urn 

Initial teacher training 

000* 1 
16 6 

+3 

+ 3 

tn-wtvico nnd other education 

1.7 

+ 2 

-14 

Modicme, dentistry and hoaith 

6.2 

+ 8 

+ 5 

Eng, fleering 

23.4 

-rB 

+ 12 

Agriculture 

0.6 

i-8 

+ 11 

Science 

152 

*10 

+ 11 

Mathematics and computing 

82 

+ 23 

+ 25 

Management and law 
Social studios 

32 2 

+5 

+ 4 

20.6 

— 

-1 

Architecture and other 
professions 

15.1 

+3 

+3 

Languages (including English! 

8.2 

— 

— 

Humanities 

11.0 

-4 

-6 

Visual and performing arts 

19.7 

+ 10 

+ 9 

Total 

182.4 

+6 

+ 6 

Mode of study 




John O Leary examines the thinking behind last week's cost-cutting proposals for the public sector 

Using a metaphor which he might have 
regretted later, Mr John Be van. the 
secretary of the National Advisory 
Body, last week likened the plan of 
which he is the chief architect to a dice. 

Contrary to the views of his critics, he 
was not implying any degree of luck 
about the way in which trie proposals 
were reached. The similarity was in- 
tended to be seen in the nature of the 
dice as a six-sided, three-dimensional 
object which nevertheless formed a 
well-understood whole. 

The NAB plan was equally complex 
in terms of tne various considerations 
which had to be included in the 
exercise hut, as yet anyway, falls short 
on the score of universal comprehen- 
sion. In part, this is inevitable because 
at this stage the exercise is “college 
focused" and confidential in detail, but 
the overall national picture has been 
the subject of a number of misconcep- 
tions in the week since the plan was 
launched. 

The first surrounds Ihe nature of Ihe 
exercise itself. Although the headlines 
have been captured hy the proposal to 
close or merge a handful of colleges, 

the plan is not one of nntionul contrac- 

tion. About us many of the 153 major 

changes in ucxdcmic programmes or A 1 VI • 

college size arc increases as decreases \ m I jx I I w«/\4Yl AVI ft 

a plan tor all regions 

numbers are , Some revision of the proposals is of employers more generally, not least not claim that those who did ic 

Nor is the plan dramatic news for certain even before then, in the light of at technician level. priorities have conic out hest 1 

institutional responses, and it will be M B „ himse , f had H i, 0 i. |id d0WJ1 soys that most arcus of work itlei 

t rSySS" mergers ri no/ reduced°bef!w U |hc plan B d hi, owl! “ ““n.ial have been pro, eete 

local authorities dealing with more ffoafiv^ reaches It^ithfn November before the exercise began, nledg mg the The plan has taken IJ mnn 
than one Instifojion, went out from the fieSfte NAB to preserve the best 9tl per cent of produce, with only one um.vo 

NAB offices, and the majority con- not disLoear ent rel v Lven if P ub,,c sec,or hi » hcr education at the hiccup for Ihe general election, 

mined no proposal to alter student ^NAB^sei^al SSmoL v ^ has fxpense of the remaining 10 per cent ben of the secretariat were 
numbers on any programme by more asked for hut both he and Mr FhriS! H,s mam considerations were local and regional briefs and advice was lal 
than 10 per ceM. For the record. 86 Ball cSman Sf the NAB re 8 ional emphasis; the “seamless web*' an informal basis from Ihe vail 

institutions are being recommended to £0 afd have been a?Mins to noint out of advanced and non-advanced further bodies and Her Majesty s Ins 
make one or more such change and fh e ^ education; thecoexBtence offull-lime, rate. The result has been a 

another six have received proposals ,ne P rovis,ona ' nature 01 the P lan - part-time and sandwich students; the proposals which relate directly 
which add up to a shift of more than 5 In fact, given the guidelines issued primacy of teaching; responsiveness to individual institutions, rather 
per cent overall. by Sir Keith and Ihe criteria agreed by the needs of students and the economy; merely fitting into a national sc 

Although staff at Nonington and the the board, it is hardly surprising that cost-cffecliveness; and concern for The secretarial claims to havi 

other colleges on the so-called hit list the plan falls short of the radical 9 uall! y- unaware of the split foriwee 

would not agree, the main argument shake-up which many had expected. The last - and arguably the most polytechnics and the rest, forex 

about the plan is likely 10 be whether The board had discussed both the important - factor influencing the because this was not one ofthei 

too many studenU are being proposed, overall numbers feasible under the proposals were the submissions of the ern,lt>ns - 
not too few. Critics on the NAB board Government's soendine olans and the institutions themselves. The “bids", as Comparisons are fraunht wil 



Full-time 

Part-Urns 

Total 


Degree and above 

Sub-degree 

Total 


1982/83 

NAR Plan 

183.500 

164,000 

58.750 

82,750 

242,250 

250,750 

I^evel of study 

1982/83 

NAD Plan 

151,500 

158,000 

91.000 

68,500 

242.500 

256.500 


c k Increase 

55 

67 

58 


r .i increase 
4.0 
8.5 
58 


I NAB. 10 (i funding exercise 

NAB had decided upon. Fewer than 
2,1 'fin of the polytechnics* additional 
students arc on sub-degree courses, 
compared with 5.DUO in the colleges 
and institute*. 

But the story is reversed ,11 degree 
and postgraduate levels. Partly be- 
cause of me loss of places through the 
proposed college closures, the colleges 
receive only ubout l.fiHO extra degree 
students white the polytechnics gel 
5,5'JO. Again theie is mote to uie 


Some revision of the proposals is 
certain even before then, in the light of 
institutional responses, and it will be 


if ,l ’ | rM1 .„ r 1 jvii Dun miiidwxj 1 mu pnu juju uuwji 

monies k not ™Hi rM hJfl^VhP ninn sevcn Panning criteria of his own 
fin « ffv r r pnrh« he f° rc the exercise began, pledging ihe 


of employers more generally, not least not claim that those who did identify 
at technician level. priorities have come out best but lie 

Mr Bail himself had also laid down of WO! * id ™ lified 

planning criteria of his own us esSLnl,ul * 1HVC hcen P r °tectcd. 
i the exercise began, pledging the The plan has taken 1J months to 


wnniri not 'pniirliv L if public sector higher education at ihe hiccup for Ihe general election. Mem- 

raeNA HI expense of the remaining 10 percent, bers of the ^cre lariat were given 

1 « L- pli^inr hn H» main considerations were local and regional briefs and advice was taken on 

SK nlif IhJlln J £ n regional emphasis; the “seamless web" an informal basis from the validating 
S ofadvaticecf and non-advanced further bodies and Her Majesty's Inspecto- 

!h ^ . P n l ^^L 0U, education; the coexistence of full-time, rate. The result has been a set of 
the provisional nature of the plan. part-time and sandwich students; Ihe proposals which relate directly to the 

In fact given the guidelines issued primacy of teaching; responsiveness to individual institutions, rather than 
by Sir Keitn and the criteria agreed by l ^ e needs of students and the economy; merely fitting into a national scheme, 
the board, it is hardly surprising that cost-effectiveness; and concern for The secretarial claims to have been 
the plan falls short of the radical q uallt V- unaware of the split tetween the 

shake-up which many had expected. _ The last - and arguably the most 


E roiluce. with only one unavoidable 
iccun for Ihe ccncral election. Mem- 


too many studenU are being proposed, overall numbers 
not too tew. Critics on the NAB board Government's spe 
arc waiting anxiously for the response division of those 
of Sir KeitTi Joseph, Secretary of State and academic pre 
for Education and Science, to the Keith had already 
body’s request for more money in next NAB considers the 
year’s advanced further education pool hope that, withe 
before committing themselves. If they pattern of studer 
are still waiting when the board meets will be accorded 
to discuss the plan next month , or if the . technological pro 
request is turned down, pressure is Industry, to the 0 
bound to be increased for a modifica- industry, commer 
lion of the student targets. sions, and to meet 

Both sides blamed 
in NUS ‘audit’ 


overall numbers feasible under the 
Government's spending plans and the 
division of those numbers by regions 


important - factor influencing the 
proposals were (he submissions of the 
institutions themselves. The “bids", as 


division of those numbers by regions the submissions have come to he cully because none of the figures can be 
and academic programmes. And Sir known.. were widely dismissed as wjn- taken at face value. The polytechnics 
Keith had already written: "When the ' dow-dresslng when consultation be- are given more students than the sum 
NAB considers the Institutions’ plans I gan.but it appears that most institu- of, (heir bids, the colleges fewer, but 
hope that, without neglect to the tions have been taken at their word, total polytechnic numbers will rise by 
pattern of student demand, priority Although fewer thtin half of the col- only 4.6 per cent compared with the 
will be accorded to scientific and leges and polytechnics cooperated (o' col leges' increase of almost S per cent, 
technological provision of value to the extent of Identifying priority areas The explanation lies In Ihe way the 
industry, to the operational needs of of work, virtually alfgavc some sort of colleges’ bids were slanted, giving 
industry, commerce and the profes- answer on how they would cope with a them the lion’s share of the part-time 
sions, and to meeting the future needs 10 per cent budget cut. Mr Bevan does and sub-degree • increases which the 


proposals which relate directly to the 
individual institutions, rather than 
merely fitting into a national scheme. 
The secretariat claims to have been 
unaware of the split between the 
polytechnics and the rest, for example, 
because this was not one of the consid- 
erations. 

Comparisons are fraught with diffi- 
culty because none of the figures can be 
taken at face value. The polytechnics 
are given more students than the sum 
of ifieir bids, the colleges fewer, but 
total polytechnic numbers will rise by 
only 4.6 per cent compared with the 
colleges’ increase of almost 8 per cent. 
The explanation lies in Ihe way the 
colleges' bids were slanted, giving 


polytechnics. The Government’s in- 
formation tcchnolnuy initiative, which 
accounts for u niiinWr of new sludcnt 
places, lends itself to the polytechnics, 
while Iasi year's teacher training cut* 
distort the colleges* total. 

Thu infornKiiion lerhnofogy initia- 
tive also distorts the division hy 
academic programmes, bratsting num- 
bers both in (lie engineering category 
and. more significantly, in mathema- 
tics and computing. Similarly, the 
re designation of DATEC courses 
swelled the numbers in Ihe arts categ- 
ory. while the prior announcement of 
teacher training targets prevented the 
secretariat from making any altera- 
tions in that programme. 

The next stage of the exercise un- 
folds in 10 days, the deadline for 
institutions to comment on the propos- 
es. That will leave the secretariat 
almost fouT weeks to revise its plan 
before the hoard's residential weekend 
nnd the first discussion of the national 
picture. With the committee set to 
make its final decision sin November in 
time for Sir Keith to make his pool 
allocation before Christmas, the time- 
table is still tight. 

Fitted into mat schedule must come 
agreement on the proposed new fund- 
ing system , giving new weighting to the 
various academic programmes nnd to 
degree-level courses. The combina- 
tion, assuming 710 major changes in 


Hey, will leave a continuing row over 
idfng levels as both colleges and 
ly technics arc asked to take more 


students for less money in real lerms. 
But it will not change the character of 
the public sector . . . this time. 

Next week; The plan In detail 


!t ' ' 


by David Jobbins 

The poor Industrial relations at the 
National Union of Students’ London 
headquarters are unlikely to improve 
without fundamental changes in the 
attitudes of both management nnd 
union, an independent report Says. 

A study by the Advisory, Concilia- 
tion ana Arbitration Service con- 
cludes: “The main theme running 
through all our discussions was the lack 
of trust between {Management and 
trade union." 

ACAS stiys that the union must 
accept management’s role of proposing 
and effecting change in line with the 
wishes of the NUS leaders, while tho 
management must accept the union’s* 
efforts to protect its members from 
Inappropriate and unnecessary change 
and ensure fair treatment for those 
affected. 

.* Tho “audit’’ was established as part 
of the settlement which ended last 


management. Officials also spoke to 
members of the national executive. 

The union management, the ACTSSt 
and the executive all accepted that! 
industrial relations were poor. 

The management blamed the union 
for failing to appreciate fully the press- 
ing need for gtcater cost-effective ness 
and improved methods of working. 

But the management itself came in 
for criticism from members of staff for 
a style “lending Itself more to con- 
frontation than motivation". 

The staff frequently criticized the 
NEC's decision-making ns confused 
and lacking in a clear sense of priori- 
ties. 

Additionally “there was a Strang 
bbdy "of opinion that many of the 
executive, perhaps even most of them, 
did not consent to the management and 
industrial relations policies being car- 
ried out in their name." 

. “The general tone wns that the 
executive by and large were ill-in- 



Lecturers want equal numbers 


over the 

nevy working practices and the alleged 
dismissal of people who refused to 
.implement ‘them. . 

But It Is being circulated within the 
NUS just as talks over another dispute 




| Industrialist Dr David Jones, director 
'of the Brighton- based international 
consulting engineering company 
Ewbank Preece Limited, has wen 
appointed the new chairman of Bright- 
on Polytechnic’s council. Dr Jones 
became a member of the council In 1 98 1 
and has served on several polytechnic 
committees. He takes over- from Mr 
Peter Gladwin. . 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Keele University lecturers were this 
week seeking a tribunal order forcing 
the university lo say how many women 
had applied tor jobs and how successful 
they had been, 

The local Association of University 
Teachers at Keele has been asking the 
university for the Inst five months far 
the information on female job appli- 
cants. But the university has always 
said that it did riot collect such informa- 
tion centrally nnd H did not have Ihe 
administrative staff to do so. 

The AUT then cnlled in the Govern- 
ment Arbitration, Conciliation and 
Advisory Service (ACAS) which said 
that under employment taw Ihe union 
had a right to the information aiid its 
rcqitast had been reasonably pul. 

The university was still unmoved and 
so this week a preliminary informal 
hearing of the Central Arbitration 
Committee wns being held, to try to 
resolve the issue. 

Dr Frances Grundy, assistant sedret- 
ary Of Keele AUT suld the purpose of 
the case was two-fold: to see whether 


there was bias in favour of or against 
women in appointments; and to en- 


courage people to look qt why women 
were not applying and why they were 


staff - have reached deadlock.-. 

'The committee of the Association of 
Clerical, Technical and Supervisory 
Staffs, which operates a 1 closed shop at 
me headquarters,; was meeting this 
Week to discuss (he next step. • • 

ACAS’s fapt finding occupied two 
weeks earlier this summer when inter- 
views were held -with 38 members of, 


‘professional management policies 
being pursued were ui fact those of a 
small coterie on the national executive 
and the chief executive, aided and 
. abetted by members of management.” 
Mr John Qarner, the chief execu- 
, live, 1 wns appointed by, the NUS to 
head the management team set up to 
create a more cost-effective organiza- 
tion offering highly professional ser- 
; vices to student unions. . . 1 . 

, Although the ACAS team accept 
. that trust cannot be restored overnight, 

: they say they were encouraged by a 
high degree of concern for the future- 
well-being of the organization. 

Mir Neil Stewart, the NUS president, 
.. said the executive accepted all the 


Leisurely approach heeded 


The Sports Council has been accused of these new spoils. He criticizes the 
of giving all its support to established council for being, “too reliant” on 
team games like football, instead of existing sport governing bodies, which 
taking more interest In new sports, continue toofier “more of the same "as 

The Leisure Studies Association , an a solul jori to proble ms posed by ccono- 
independent group, claims that foot-- inleand social change. • 
ball and other team games no longer, On.sffccer, Mr Haywood soys gay- 
dominate tli[c sports scene. ■ ' ernors "cast . around • desperately . |o 

In' a report in the latest issue of the pinpoint reasims for a jdccline.in in* 
l^A’s newsletter, LeS Haywood, of; (ercst in the national game. Hpoligan- 
Bredford aqd likjey Community Col- isni and too much exposure to tolevi- 
lege, says morq resources should go to slon were Warped, but no attempt was 
Individual sports I{ke skateboarding, fonde to look at thq game itself, he 
hang-gliding, ballooning and jogging, snys. “In fact, the public show every 
Mr Haywood argues that the Sports indication, of having gone off the 
Cornell's strategy is “too dismissive” game.” . , . , , 


Staff out of- a total of 70.,' Including ; ACAStfodlpgS. . 

*-r.» « '*>* .*.•? '-/?» V •' »-* h V. . . 
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Bradford aqd llk\ey community L 
lege, says morq resources should gc 
individual sports Ijke skateboard! 
| liank-gllding, ballooning and joagl 
. Mr Haywood argues that the Spc 


qey community col- isni and too much expost 
esources, should go to slqrj were blafned, Uiit no 
Ijke skateboarding,; mnde to look at tp$ gar 
looning and joBglng, snys. “In fact, the public 


were not applying and why they were 
not going Into resenreh. 

She snid she was not accusing the 
university of sex discrimination. “We 
(each equal classes in terms of the 
sexes, but they are unequal in terms of 
those who teaoh. So where docs the 
process go wrong?" she asked, 

A university official said: "There is 
no disagreement beween the university 
and the union on the desirability of 
monitoring this information. The only 
difficulty is when yve can implement It, 
following the severe cuts in staff. 

Now available; Vol, 2 

International 

Folklore 
Review ; 

Editor VenetlaNe wall 

Articles on aspects of folklore In 
Bulgaria, Greece, Russia, Turkey; 
survival forms of “Ultle Red Riding 
. Hood" In madem&actety; Anlohlo 
Giamscl and Italian folklore; early 
Rodeo in Kansas; American jokes 
about the English; oral narratives of 
Born* Agnin Christians , and 
traditional tales within stories told by 
young children. I11 all, 17 ankles on 
268 op. find. 62 plntos and 8 pp. of 
book reviews). 

Orders with, rctuhtance (£fi In UR, 
U7.60 In (he Irish Republic, USS15 
elsewhere) toi ' > 

' (Chapter House Bookshop = • • 


Chapter House Bookshop 
12 Gregorits Road , ■ 
Beacpnsfleld, Bucks 
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Overseas news — — « 

It was called the "kiddies' OIOGM*’ 
by cynics in die Australian press. 

But (he Cum monwe tilth Student 
Conference held at Melbourne Uni- 
versity last week did not set out to be a 
Commonweal I h I leads of Government 
Meeting. Ii did, however, bring 
together for the first time a disparate 
group of student leaders from Com- 
monwealth countries, including Afri- 
ca, Asia, the Pacific, Canada and 
Britain. 

The conference's stated aim was to 
promote discussion of educational and 
social issues among students represent- 
ing developed and Third World coun- 
tries, “to create an environment for 
ongoing cooperation among students 
of the commonwealth", according to 
the president of the Australian Union 
of Students, Julia GUiard. 

The inevitable political flavour of 
the conference is illustrated by the fact 
Ihnl South Africa was also represented 
by an exiled member of Ihe banned 
African National Congress, Andrew 
Mofctsane, who now lives in (he 
"front-line states" coordinating work 
for the South African trade union 
movement. 

Then there were the tonics discussed 
at (he conference: liberation struggles, 
decolonization, women and the pass 


Geoff Maslen reports on the students’ conference in Melbourne 

Tragedy of learning the hard way 


laws, and nuclear disarmament; issues 
that higher education students in most 
parts of I he world t ry , free ly or cia ndes- 
tinely, to grapple with. 

Among the guest speakers were 
Renagi Lohia, chairman of Papua New 
Guinea's public service and a former 
vice chancellor of the university there; 
Amon Nsekele, chairman of the 
National Bank of Commerce in Tanza- 
nia and a former high commissioner to 
London; and Devaki Jain, director of 
the Institute of Social Studies Tiust in 
New Delhi, and a well-known Indian 
feminist. 

There were speeches about the 
North -South dialogue, student mobil- 
ity, and the "role of university-based 
social, charitable and Christian orga- 
nizations In improving rural life". 

But in peaceful, sunny Melbourne 
the conditions confronting higher 
education students in other parts or the 
world seemed impossibly remote. 
There were, nevertheless, references 
time and . again to the repression, 


harassment and outright brutality 
which students in some Third World 
countries were obliged to accept. 

The deputy secretary of the Asian 
Students Union. Ms Lisa Dacanay, 
said the Philippines government was 
particularly oppressive towards stu- 
dents. "The exercise of student rights 
- the right of freedom of' speech, 
assembly and organization - is sup- 
pressed," she said. “All student orga- 
nizations were banned when martial 
law was imposed 11 years ago and, 
officially, still are.” 

Students were harassed, arrested, 
hauled out of lecture theatres and 
imprisoned, subjected to anest- 
seanrh-and-seizure orders, chased on 
campuses by militia, and spied and 
reported on by government agents. 

Ms Dacanay said students were also 
oppressed in other Asian countries 
such as Malaysia, where government 
legislation bans student organizations. 
She also claimed that 51 Nepalese 


students had been placed in detention 
centres after a government crackdown 
earlier this year, nine students were 
killed in Pakistan after the military 
opened fire at a campus demonstration 
and about 100 students had been held 
in custody in Sri Lanka under a law that 
allows detention for up to 18 months 
without trial. 

The Swaziland student representa- 
tive, Mr Fanyana Diamlni, said that 
while his country's government 
opposed apartheid, it gagged the stu- 
dent population on the issue for fear of 
economic reprisals by South Africa. 

“Our government wants to keep us 
quiet ana represses students over the 
apartheid issue," he said. “We are 
given no forums, no media access. We 
are allowed no public opposition to 
apartheid because our government is 
economically dependent an South 
Africa. We identify with the oppres- 
sion in South Africa and realize that 
unless South Africa is free, Swaziland 
will never be free." 


Mr Moletsane said he had h*. 
imprisoned for 11 months by the sS 
African authorities for student 3 
ties and wns now forced to live in Edit 
“Black South African students are ‘ 
restricted to their own univenitiesafti 
enjoy none of the privileges of white « 
students," he said. r 

"Of 17 universities, five ate In i 
blacks who make up 75 per cent of £ 1 
population. Black students are haras- ■ 
sed by the Government, imprisoned ■ 
without trial, arrested or detained 
without reason.” 

South African tensions spilled over 
into the conference. The white Sowli • 
African observer withdrew at the tut • 
minute when black African delegate! 1 
said that, in line with their government - 
policies, they could not be in At 
company of a white South African at a 
international forum. The issue embar- 
rassed the organizers, discomfited the ’ 
blacks, and the white South African i 
did not want to talk about It. 

Delegates from more than 20 good- f 
tries managed to make it to the oonfei- 
ence. But internal strife prevented 
Ghana, Kenya, Lesotho, Sri Lanka, i. 
Zambia and Cyprus from being repc- - 
sented. _ 


Science man 
appointed 

Cbnada has appointed a former vice 
rector for research at Ihe University of, 
Quebec as its first full time senior 
adviser on science and technology. As 
Secretary of the Ministry of State for 
Science and Technology, Louis Berl- 
Inguet will sit on four major Cabinet 
committees in order to advise prime 
minister Pierre Trudeau and his minis-, 
ters on the scientific and technological 
impact of government policy prop- 
osals. 

Bcriinguet will also “play the leading 
role within government ' 1 when it comeil 
to planning Canada’s overall science 
and technology effort, sav ministry 
officials. The appointment brings ma-, 
Jor changes to ine ministry of state fori 
science and technology. Trimmed ofi 
nearly half its staff, the ministry will 
become a coordinating body, leaving 
the execution of scientific policy to, 
other government departments. j 

Foreign change 

The Ontario government has modified, 
its 40 per ' cent tuition Increase for 
foreign students. * Under the new 
arrangement, visa students entering) 
thefrwcondyear next month will not; 
■begin paying the foil Increase until (he 
winter semester period, Their tuition 
for the autumn session will rise by only 
5 per cent. I 

• Ontario was one of six Canadian! 
provinces charging higher tuition to 
!ium Canadians, The qthers are Quebec,! 
Alberta, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
.aqd Prince' Edward bland, Nearly half! 
the 24,771- .foreign university students 
'lit Canada last year studied to Ontario, 

, I* i 1 * 

: , • • \ . ; • 

Petrol dollars 

'An oilman's donation of J125 million, 
to Louisiana State University . is 
thought to be the largest gift ever made, 
to a US educational Institution. Dr. C.< 
B. _ Pennington, an 83-yea r-.ofo 
.Louisiana oil executive, has put stocks' 
; and shares in a trust fund for a nutrition 

• and preventive medicine centre- to be " 
tipnstriictedi pit; the.'LSU campus .at 
Baton Rouge and -opening In 1985; V 

.. Previously, . ||ic largest recorded 
. donation was the $105 million given to 
'.. Emory University itiAtiahta, Georgia,. 
' by, jhe Emily and Ernest Woodruff 

• rupd. The fund wa? created by Robert 
; W. Woodruff, a retired chairman af 

• (He; Coca-Cola Co. 
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Racist admissions system delay 


from Carolyn Dempster 
i JOHANNESBURG 

A showdown with South Africa's liber- 
al English universities over the Imple- 
mentation of the controversial Univer- 
sities Amendment Act was averted this 
week when the government announced 
that the racially-based student admis- 
sions system would be shelved. 

The minister of national education. 
Dr Gerrlt Viljoen made it clear how- 
ever, that the act would remain on the 
statue books and could be applied nt 
any stage in the future. 

The announcement came after an 
intense, campaign by the country’s four 
Ehgllsh universities, Cape Town, 
Rhodes, Natal and the University of 
the Witwatersrand, to have the "quote 
bill" withdrawn. 

The general assemblies, demonstra- 
tions and meetings at the four cam- 
puses early this year were reminiscent 
of (he mass protests held by the liberal 
universities In the late 1950s when the 
government pushed through the Ex- 
tension of .Universities Act, barring 
black students from open universities. 

After the third reading of the quote 
bill In Parliament (when the bill be- 
came law), anyone who believed that 
the face of apartheid had changed in 


-the 24 intervening years began to lose 
faith. 

After the Act was gazetted, a con- 
frontation between the liberal univer- 
sities and the government seemed 
inevitable. The universities were also 
faced with substantial subsidy cutB if 
they took the route of defiance by 


Among the reasons given by minis- 
ter Viljoen for his decision to place the 
Act on hold was that the policies of the 
liberal universities were unlikely to 
change the composition of their stri- 
dent bodies substantially In the near 
future. 

Hie Afrikaans-medium universities, 


rofiiclnn to / mw rviuNMaua-nicuiuni universities, • 

discrimina- who wcre largely in favour of the Act, ; 
admissions system. also sa jd (| ley ^14 not f 0re8e e the 

enrolment of black undergraduate 


'tore admissions sys 
TWs proviso, Duilt into the new 
legislation, was “a sinister component 
- a bill no better than legislation which 
barred Jews from institutions of higher 
learning in Nazi Germany," in the view 
of 200 academics at the University of 


Cape Town. 
In 


the light of the universities* firm 
stance, the government's decision to 
back down over the issue but not repeal 
the Act entirely, should not be seen as 
a change of heart, but rather as a 
conciliatory sop to the liberal universi- 
ties. 

Black students who wish to study 
medicine, pharmacy, nursing, veterin- 
ary science, dentistry, paramedical 
courses, optometry, agriculture and 
surveying at a "white" university will 
still have to bow to the old system of 


students totalling more than 400 - 
another reason for (he government’s 
delay. 

But there is no guarantee that the 
government will not put the quote 
system into practice in two, five or even 
10 years time, on the basis of the 
legislation the minister is empowered 
to; 

• Set down the numbers of students 
permitted to study at any one universi- 
ty - on the basis of race. 

• Restrict the registration of any 
membera of a designated race group at 
any university. 

• Limit the number of students of a, 
particular race studying a specific sub -1 


iv wn iv tut# uiu spi&iu ui J" v *‘ 

admissions control and apply for min- ,• Withdraw or withhold subsidies 
istorial permission before they can from the universities for non-com- 
enrol. . pliance with the legislation. 



Peru steps up pressure 
over alleged subversion 

by Colin Hnrding . 

The Peruvian - authorities have been 
stepping up their pressure on intellec- 
tuals and. researches.' particularly 
foreigners, as the three-year campaign 
to stamp out the Maoist . guerrilla 
movement Sendero Lupilnoso (Shin-, 
ing Path) continues to stagnate . 1 The 
military commander. In the Ayacqcho 
war zone, in the central Andes, Gener- 
al Clemente Noel Moral, has 
threatened legal proceedings against 
three extinguished figures connected 
with the local university. San Gbtffcl 

1 ^ i^ ai E, nn & a -PrEftWriMoroJe Best 

l and Dr Ennquq MoVa“Bendezti, both 
former rectors, and tW current' incum- 
bent, Dr Victor Diaz .LeOn. 

Thegeneral bus accused (he three 
men (Dr Morale is also dean of the 

hiluy^for 300 murders anc! an unaped- 

fiednumbet Qf “subyersivedeeda. He 

ill 8 ! 1 * l ? 1 San Cristdijai'. hint response jrom a numoerot t'eru- 

ha^ iMturerswhohadcoine lathe city Viao research foundations which re- 
fo engage in subversive activities. ' ; ceiv? fmanclal suppo’rt for their proo- 
j General 1 Npel’s outburst Was part of- rammes fifom abroad. They, pointed 
a growing campaign by 1 the Peruvian out that foreign aid Was essential as the 
both Ideal P?fuvian ;Goveritihehi neglected its 
.and foreign research ofgatiizmions - . responsibility to finance social research 
pattitularly those, Involved in -social apo action. - 

, /The cqq for th|gcampa[^,howevor; . foteim- campal afters, 'ftie President! 

\ . .recently, to ’ foreign 


lent Fernando Beiaunde 

Pdru".. .■ 1 ' ■ • • 

The Minister of the Interior,' Luis 
Pdrcoylch,’ immediately announced 
that alt foreign research foundations 
.were being Investigated ,to see if they 
had. any links with "subversion". ; 
This, onslaught, provoked an iridig-; 
e from a number, of Peru-v 
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Staffing threat 
to open entry 

| from Lindsay Wright 

' ; j- . WELLINGTON 

Open entry to New Zealand universi- 
ties, a standing policy of successive 

S ovemments and the admission proce- 
ure consistently favoured by universi- 
ty and student representatives alike, is 
under threat. 

In the most explicit suggestion yet, 
the University Grants Committee, in 
its annual report to parliament, says 
that the magnitude of continuing re-. 
,ductions in staff numbers “will inevit- 
ably, lead to a reconsideration of the 
icurrent policy”. 

; That policy means that anyone -who 
is , academically qualified to enter a 
university can expect to be admitted, 
although not necessarily to the faculty 
of bis or her Choice. ' ( 

Outlining the origin of the develop- 
ing staffing problem, the UGC xe- 
ported that the national roll rise Ih.l98lf 
of L225 above the agreed quinquen 
nlai forecast had resulted in an increasi 
tending : of NZ, $l.5m (abou 
£700.000) from 1982 to meet the cost 
of additional staffing. 

I' ^The review increase pf NZ $J.5m 
wa^.orily just in place when the govern- 
ment announced that -state speiidingl 
fo on teduced by 3 per cent from Is 
April 1982." ' . •. 

.-THs meant a target living of NZ 
$ 6 .?tn (about £ 2 . 8 m), M 'with 88:7 
PFf pf : ^ Uni YenitV : expenditure 
-plug ph salarjes.the only Wytoteachj 
^at .target, Wa^tq, reduce' staffing.,', 

, :2 n ' : yiow pf the bon iiriiii tig decline id 
staff numbers the MinLmuat 1 Soon be 

IrunrMn 1 . -j. 
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‘Give precise 
projections’ 

from John Walshe 

DUBLIN 

Ireland’s Higher Education Authoikj 
wants the government (o state IK 
'exact number of student places 
iwill be provided up to the endoflK 
decade. . x . r . 

Last year there were 44,500 fuu-luui | . 
students in higher education and re- t 
Icently the Taoiseach Dr G arre l 1 ' a ' f 
igerald spoke vaguely about a 5°J* r j v 
cent increase over a 1 0 -year pen * 1 i '. 
But the HEA, which Is a statnioiy i - 
body, would like a more definite 

Dr. FitZgernld’s Fine GaoJ^rtY^ |- ; 
talked about 60,000 to 70,000 | 

while the HEA at one stage nadw 
down a target of 75,000- u ; .. . 

' The HEA says there are am 
questions about the extent ot w »f.' 
increased intake which is required"® f -< 
which can be absorbed by the niB*" t , 
economy. -r f 

Its comments are contam e £i, i!-\ 
submission to the education nut®*' t : 
Gemma Hussey, who is I 1 .- 

detailed action programme on etw* r 
tlon 1984-1987. , . idsS 

The submission also makes i« 
that, apart from the extra 
needed to cope with 
student enrolment, the exha °8 P 
slod is inadequate. . ■ n' pjl- 
The budgets for the university 
leges were cut two-years running i, 
per cent on what the authoj^ ^ 
regarded as the minimum neces* i . 
keep them ticking over. Tmtioni^ 
have gone up simstanfifllly^Xjg 
their share of total college incomj% 

13 per cent in 1979/80 to more turn. 

Pe ^ n L a bSn n 'il S u -,*i. 

measures already underway ^ 
universities including; 

‘'frozen"; telephone momlorir^-P^. 
leg costs cut; catering cut-backs.^ 
tion in cleaning; Introduction _ gy 
Courses to Increase Income; cubjb^ c 
a wide range, of services, 

^rcVior, ccqnom|efi wit ^ 1 
coUeges will go on because _ 
f reaU§es l p£ financial 

thesubrnlssion.But, itafddq poim^ 

the hard fa^t. remains that 
numbew Of atuddnts, simply 
j catered top, fo pny major way 
^sotpe increase in resources. , , 

Vc" i r • 


Chill blows 
the wind 

for France 

from Guy Neavc 

HARIS 

Though higher education budgets have 
grown considerably over the past two 
years, the chill winds of financial 
austerity are beginning to blow 
through France's universities. 

Late in 1982 university administra- 
tors were instructed by the ministry of 
education to exercise a more rigorous 
approach to their financial manage- 
ment. 

The call has not always been heeded. 
It is current practice in many French 
universities to spend up to - and in 
some cases - well beyond the limits 
allowed by central government and 
then persuade the government to step 
in at the last moment and bail out the 
improvident. - 

Courses attracting relatively few stu- 
dents arc being nsked to merge wher- 
ever possible to permit further savings. 
Now the rumour is (hat the 1984 budget 
will be even less favourable with the 
main fear being that resources avail- 
able to pay part-time hours and those 
staff who rely on them exclusively for 
their wages may be cut to the bone. 

M Jean Jacques Payen, director 

f eneral for higher education, has not 
enied this. He has also come out with 
rather more precise information as to 
the way the ministry will enforce 
financial compliance. 

Some improvements Bre to be made, 
in the staff-student ratio and additional 
funds will be unlocked to bolster up 
technical staff and other support ser- 
vices. 

But the stick is not far behind the 
carrot. New posts, the director general 
said, will go to those universities 
showing a notable effort in making 
more efficient use of their already 
existing resources. Those who fail to do 
so will see their resources reduced to 
aid those who can. 


Selective role urged on unions 


Poland's new trade unions should play 
a big part in the selection of young 
people for higher education. Premier 
Wojciech Jaruzciski urged recently. 
He was speaking at the Baildon steel 
mill in Katowice, the heartland uf the 
Silesian industrial belt, addressing a 
meeting of union organizers from all 
over Poland. 

The unionists, he said, during their 
deliberations, had stressed muinlv the 
problems of wages and "individual 
consumption”. But they should also 
pay attention to the "enormous short- 
comings" in the "collective consump- 
tion" sector - education, sport, health 
care, and culture. With record popula- 
tion growth in Poland (the soaring 
birth-rutc, the official news agency 
PAP announced recently, is the envy of 
Europe), the nation must be aware of 
its responsibilities in this latter sector 
The ‘advancement of the working' 
class" must, he said, "become a steady 
process". 

In practical terms, this means, inter 
alia , that the proportion of young 
people from the families of workers 
anil peasants who enter higher educa- 
tional courses must be increased. This 
is a long-standing problem in Poland. 
In the early I9?0s some interesting 
surveys were made in Warsaw, which 
demonstrated statistically that the 
child of intellectuals has, all else being 
equal, a better chance of good 
academic performance at school (and 
consequently, the chance of a universi- 
ty education) than the child of workers, - 

Warsaw provided a particularly suit- 
able basis tor this survey, since when 
the city was rebuilt after the last war. 
care was taken in the allocation of 
homes to get a homogeneous mix 
throughout the city of social and educa- 
tionfll backgrounds - there should not 
be, it was felt, any specifically "work- 
ing-class" or “intellectual'' quarters. 
Consequently, the classroom stimulus 
- and indeed the standard of teaching 
in schools throughout the city was 
much more uniform than In, say. 
Krakow, where there are still consider- 


areas.) Not surprisingly, the drop-out 
r.ite from secondary schooling, in rural 
areas, wus considerable, and no career- 
minded teacher would take a country 
post for choice. 

To bring more workers' and 
peasants' children into the universities, 
a system of bonus points was intro- 
duced. These points were -added to the 
marks for academic achievement 
scored in the university entrance ex- 
aminations, thus allowing the dis- 
advantaged young people to achieve a 
pass mark. The system whs not liked 
by the universities, however, since 
many of the young "workers mid 
peasants” who came in under this 
scheme simply were not able to cope 
with university work. During the last 
few years, (here has been much discus- 
sion of alternative procedures, and it 
has been informally agreed by (he 
Ministry of Science, ifigher Educa- 
tion and Technology, that it should be 
replaced by some more satisfactory 
method. Hie establishment of n “ zero- 
level" foiuululion course for bright 
18-ycar-olds from the disadvantaged 
>t . ^ sectors, who have insufficient school 

General Jaruzehkl; "Advancement of 

the working class must be a steady clear on whal criterion they would be 
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process” 

able differences between the old "intel- 
lectual" residential areas and (he in- 
dustrial suburbs such as Nowa Hula. 

Even greater discrepancies exist be- 
tween educational standards in urban 
and rural schools. The latter have 
never been up to city standard, and the 
reforms of the 1970s which closed the 
small village schools in favour of large 
comprehensives, although providing 
better teaching facilities, had to cope 
with pupils who often arrived tired and 
breakfastless, after a journey of several 
kilometres without public transport - 
and who, at the end of classes had to 
face the same journey home before 
they could have their first meal of the 
day. (School meals and school buses, 
although advocated by planners, were 
implemented in only a few favoured 


selected. 

In his Katowice speech. General 
Jaruzelski admitted the imperfection 
of the "points" system which, he said, 
had often failed to benefit the most 
deserving cases. He spoke warmly of 
Ihe proposed foundation course, and 
also the establishment of extra-mural 
courses for "leading workers". 

It was not the principle of special 
concessions to the children of workers 
and peasants, he stressed, that was at 
fault - such a scheme was necessary to 
"fish out the pearls which otherwise 
often get lost on the way”. Rather, he 
said, there should be a more organized 
form of selection, with the trade unions 
“providing the patronage to a great 
degree”, selecting those young people 
who, in their opinion, are most deserv- 
ing of a university education. 


verseas news 

The Third 
World has 
lift-off 

by Thomas Land 

A global development agency has 
brought together the American tele- 
communications industry and Texas A 
& M University to design, finance and 
administer an ambitious training course 
in snace-;tgc skills for senior instructors 
and managers from the developing 
countries. Several Western universities 
are currently encaged in discussions 
leading in related study pnigr&mmes. 

The first of a series ni Id-week 
sessions recently began at the A & M 
University's new model telecom- 
munications training centre. The 
pupils, selected for the course by the 
United Nations' IntcrnmionHl Tele- 
communications Union UTU) in 
Geneva, arc eventually to help in the 
establishment mid administration of 
similar regional training centres when 
they return home. 

The mode) centre has been designed 
by the United States Telecommunica- 
tions Suppliers Association represent- 
ing a rapidly growing industry which 
stands to gain considerable business 
through winning specialist friends in 
the developing count ri cs about to enter 
the space age. 

Several similar schemes arc likely to 
be announced shortly by various West- 
ern donors. The UN's outer space 
division alone hopes to spend $500,000 
next year to promote advanced train- 
ing schemes Tor the poor countries. 

The purpose of the new model 
centre is to develop essential crafts and 
skills in telecommunications, to pre- 
pare teachers, educational and indust- 
rial planners and managers for training 
centre design, administration and op- 
eration, to provide instruction in (he 
use of sophisticated training aids and 
techniques involved in various special- 
ized courses, and to enable students to 
instruct trainees on their return home. 


Brothers ini law . . . 


Despite the enforced absence of two 
Russians and two Poles, all eminent in 
their fields, last month’s eleventh 
World Congress on Philosophy of Law 
and Soctiu Philosophy in Helsinki 
demonstrated that at least one poten- 
tially charged subject still exists over 
which East and west are prepared to. 
exchange views amicably. 

The Russians refused permission to 
leave for Finland by the Soviet author- 
Ules-for no apparent political reason - 
were professors Vladimir Eroschin and 
Gennadi Malchev. The missing Poles 
wore Professor Tadeusz Gizbert-Stud- 
nlckl, who was not granted an exit visa, 
and Professor Jan wolenski, who was 
denied necessary leave. The 450 parti- 
cipants from 36 countries had access to 
the papers of the four absentees in one 
form or other. 

Britain was eloquently represented 
by most of Its leading academic names 
In legal and social philosophy. Profes- 
sor william Twining, professor of 
jurisprudence at London University, 
addressed the congress ex tempore on 
legal reasoning, examining a theoretic- 
al background which challenged the 
view that law consists not only of rules 
but also of institutions and processes. 

was in fact Georg Henrik von 
Wright, Wittgenstein’s successor at 
Cambridge and now a robust 67-year- 
. old whose modest demeanour belies 
his services to philosophy and fellow 
philosophers, who set the tone for the 
nteetinR with a paper entitled "Is and 
Ought , considering the way In which 
morality “transcends" legality by cen- 
suring taws and court decisions. 

Public at tention was beamed strong- 
ly on Mr Werner Mainhofer, an in- 
■ terior minister In Willy Brandt’s for- 
mer government, and Mr Adam 
Lopatka, the Polish minister currently 
responsible for church-state relations. 

Mr. Maiqhofer defended the system 
ot barring “extremist elements" 'of 
both right gnd left frpm key public 
appointments, and believed that every 
country operated aolne kind of poljn- 
based elimination In building kip 
itsclVIlseiviee, especially wheresecur- 
: i{y pf »h? state was at stake, • • 
.jVR'a sUfrJriSing .'that- tfie harshest 
frtticmof tijeWestQerman systeqiis 

I- . s ..l'» 


Donald Fields reports 
from the eleventh world 
congress on legal 
philosophy in Helsinki 


levelled by countries which in practice 
pursue the same procedure," he 
claimed. 

Mr Lopatka seemed only too happy 
to endorse these views. His paper 
purported to show that "both the 
Polish legal and political doctrine set 
great store by human rights . . . actual 
or presumed violations of those rights 
are severely and consistently con- 
demned”. 

Substantiating his claims about offi- 
cial respect for human rights, the 
minister referred to the 1952 constitu- 
'tlon. He drew a distinction between the 
rights suspended by article four of the 
1981 martial law decree - personal 
immunity, secrecy of correspondence, 
the right of association, freedom of 
speech and print - and those specified 
in article four, section two - the right to 
life. a. bon on the use of torture and 
enslavement - which he saw as Inviol- 
able even under martial law. 

Mr Lopatka stressed that (he “right 
of the nation” to decide its fate was 
higher in the hierarchy of values than 
individual rights to personal freedom 
and freedom of speech, but concluded 
that “the most desirable status is the 
one in which all the human rights are 
folly realized”. 

One of the principal papers came 
from Joseph Raz of Bamol College, 
Oxford, wtio outlined differences Be- 
■ tween common law systems and those 
based on the Roman law tradition. Mr 
Rez concluded; “As it |s a necessary 
fact that courts have law-making pow- 
ers it is also a universal fact that in 
exercising them their actions are based 
on moral and political tendencies, and. 
that they are uirected by law to do so,’’: 
. . ; Perhaps sdeh a terijjt helps explain 
whyrthere can be extensive cbmfopn 
ground not qiily between^ different 
legal systems, but also between legal 
gWlo^bphe^fromdifterentldeoIogical 

X.r-ijiil'K.Wp'.* .‘i M-iyi*! 






Nation hooked 
on education 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 
The autumn term will see a quarter of 
all Americans engaged in education as 
their primary activity, according to 
recent ministry figures. 

"In a nation with a population of 234 
million" said the education secretary, 
Mr Terrel Bell, “more than one out of 
four persons will be a direct participant 
in the educational process, and that 
figure rises to nearly three out of 10 
when the support staff of our nation’s 
schools and colleges are included." 

Some 56.7 million students and 3.6 
million teachers and administrators 
will fill the schools and colleges, but 
not to the levels earlier years have seen 
thanks to a steady decline in kindergar- 
ten through secondary school enrol- 
ments, reflecting a post-baby boom 
dearth. 

Tertiary enrolments are expected to 
hold steady at last year’s peak of 12.4 
million, however, because more and 
more oldw students, part-tinje stu- 
dents, women and minorities who have 
traditionally remained outside the col- 
lege bracket are attending college and 
university. 

Education spending, said the secret- 
ary, will be at an all-time high, despite 
budget cuts. Elementary and secon- 
dary schools will spend a likely $14Lbn 
during the next academic year while 
colleges and universities will probably 
spend $89bn. 

According to the Nntloftal Centre 
for Education Statistics, . the federal 
government will cover about 9 per cent 
of the spending at public colleges and 
universities. The individual states will 
account for 39 pet cent with focal 
governments contributing an esti- 
mated 24 per cent. The remaining 28 
per cent Is derived from student tui- 
tions, /arid fees, plus endowment earn- 
ings atid private contributions.. ; 

College ‘and university Instructors 
were expected (o number 870,000 this, 
year. , the same as last , 1 while (he 
number of elementary and secondary 
school teachers! will drop by lO.Opu. 
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^the first of two articles, Jon Turney reports on the beleaguered Agricultural Research Council — 

furrowed brows 


cenir^ >f ,T l wi,l > current c “h allocations, 

fhe Research TrouiHr!; 5 rSvwV^ r f The counciI ,aid ° u ‘ implications 

Secretary of sSti^fnr ^ ° ° L f ,his ear,ier this y car - ‘‘Reductions of 

aecreiary oi Mate for Education and thh maonin.^ k. 


Agriculture R«enrrh i rZ . y ‘ nu r,n * ca P ,lal ex P en diture or research 
Counc,! ; fi«nts to universities." it said. "More 

ZSSSutS tt5i“ a^d Sett 

ory board explamed: "Tliis should no 2? agric l u J ,ural relevan , ce cease.” 
be taken to imply any general criticisms Sj S affi™,?/! a - s ! flf * 0ss .°- f perhaps 

awsTSsssr-' 

•aaswaseit JsSsSsS-s? 

Ipasss ssiP? 

Ministry of Agriculture. Now fuooks cSSSEFn!!* ■■ c,ence L ex P ected ■» 
as though it mny Hive rise to a mru £5?r£ C ? unci1 me mbers are well 
pletcly new st ruclure . nf»in b°i ! l!i ar k®i SU ®® eSt ons for reorga- 

In the mosaic of [nstituies, councils NewrtLTeM 6 SE tc Sv 
and committees which somehow work mos^creM v frn™ thA 2- !*P orts i 
together to moke British science noli TISL u » y rrom . e Mmistiy of 
cy, agricultural research and develnn ^ 8ncu tur f s 0,8,11 advisory body 
menthas a SSSS3lhSS^ to T’SSlSSL , dev ?°P men S add 4 
tiles have been lifted and reshuffled so 2ni!». n, f da . b l* ^ at , aio g ue of com- 
often that many fee! the loaic of the E,f J? a8 Si[ 1 - 51 botl1 the ARC and the 
original pattern has been loft. ° the aStvI*^? 11 hard y have hel P ed 

abS issue is the almost 

miltee, the ABRC, half a SSen other eJSSff 525* h ^ ° f th< L whole a gri- 
reports in the last year have Dronosed a -? ven .°" e of 
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vr~ ■■/ / 
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For its part, the council amy, 

fcSSffig 

tce. the ARC described 

g=s&ssai 8 r 

5 »^xvtP 3: 

, t this is no longer inif i 
Professor Colin Spedding of rL} 1 
University’s cen.ET'iSg 
strategy points out in a bookonE ' 

c '?rF ohcytobe P ubli ^S 

year by Longmans, R such a polkviU 
not suggest how prioriti^X 
determined between competing «■ : 
search proposals”. ^ 6 K . 

The A RC has made some cfaaagesto ' 
take account of this, notably within i 
strategic planning system due i 00w . ' 
ate from this autumn. But Dr Rto : 
takes issue with "those who beta ■ 
that the pattern of researcb stwufj t 
reflect public policies for the agricults- 
ral ana food industries”, f- 

In his Bernal lecture earlier da ; 
year, he defended the record of iri 
cultural research, which ha 1 
doubtedly been highly,.successhd ii ■ 
increasing yields per acre. This vs : 
because the scientists had been alfoid 
to get on with the job. National needs, ‘ 
political opinions, economic object™ 
and global food supply and deroandil ■ 
change too fast to fit in with At ; . 

relfltlVfllv clnui nmnnn L 


basic science whicn provided a ranged 
technological options for industtj. 

No one disputes the excellence of tit ; 
ARC's work in such fields as pbs 


More ctono* na **!SH; describing the counciFsWrk jnThT T ' ' 1 — tion. Even so, the argument is irnWr | 

sSSkSS S=»ja 5 i 

fe’SSSS- sajusi* sas gS?&^ 35 i 

After all, it was aconfidemial report in bfflShfe" h? Si. University GrantsCommit'tee S™ ? f S™ 1 hastily-drafted report are 

^ recommending transfer Sf the !*£?■ a shared the JCO Koarf^n^T^ ■ veryanulartothe/cO board's recom- 


beef mountains were going to loom announc^nl ia i ted by , the L e,ection 
large over the future oi the ARC a result, the conclu- 

The University Grants Committee # 1 a u h tS 8 ® 6 ** re P ort are 

shared the JCO board’s concern about L board’s re com - 

the absence of a coherent nSfiev »nH but , f ? r the ld ea that the 


_ ii win mice oi me 

five research councils to customer 
departmentSi are now again under 

ht V ?£ 'S aSt ^ 0rthe «™»y board 
tween 5 1 p na ABr asoi !j Relations be- 
SShSL {££.*** .*'■ c «stomer 


universities were diore the pie .^‘ 7,10 

better , geared to short- Kig WtMn the 8 ^! T'f poUcymak ; 
projects than institutes nrinririiub a! ^ J n, j I S 5tr 3f» research 
Ibis, the JCO was o“y Sn lha adv L of "il.T “ in “‘« r 
iscles for its most- sus- one resSble sci ® nt f ists j 

f burcaucrat-bashina. in p!i j5i C)r .. fIsherie8 . end food 


. ' — 

..from commissioned 
others, which came t 
total budget Of $9 6m 

Sir Ronald will repii 


hL 0 a ^j 116 conclu ' looking at people, crops, sSC fej 

!»^W ed If portare stock * management and ecotxsiis 
S ^ e f°?' The AR< ^- though, is dominated b f- 
ddeveinnmp a t tha . t J he scientis,s . who are only interested * i 
bnderi ffiuf l U,h 5 r ‘ ? ne component of agriculture - sd» j 
culriirpfi 1 ^ tific underpinning research. 

So R ,e positions on the future shfflf t 
for rhnnop 0 ^*^ b °L" of agricultural research are nowcks} ( 
AnriSfih?™ a though staked out. Tlie outcome is still w# , 
i of thl ^iJS S ta l n * bu ‘ t}, e combination of a *• . 
pnin ^r 6, i C minister at the ministry of agriculture, j • 
f mlnUt? u P ° bcymak J Mr Michael Jopling, a new perna** 
'ided hy ^U J5i ea » ch secretary and further public spenifej *; 
F two Irafter cuts in prospect will mean that r*| ■; 

for fishpri/ B T w nt F S S J for mone y in the Government’*^ , 
iculture l d ,{ O0 , d expenditure of £140m for agneotor f 
renSAfp^h? 0 ^ 1 ' and food research and develop^ 
0 les?i hmi 1 7 n chan ’ moves high up the agenda. The iwd* y 
s 7 pen V n ' tr y has nlreac^ trimmed its budget b j ! 

:o fond wMpi rail i en8 applied work commissioned^^.: 

^»food, which put out ARC, by £840,000 this summer 
up mu n f i . ,at est round of cuts, decreasing « r 

*v “"S 25* ««" ** 


: iifPii immm 

■: the ARC the chance to JK • i^JSlfSfRS «? ihc a fir iculturQ and food SSSs h&tnn l tho Council? ex3d 1 * SirS 8 ? wil1 be hard for the 

■*: ^artf action agginst the rewjmmenda- iiS ' be S ,nd rauc hbf thecurrent hcdSto K ndon fo^people in 1982 recommendations tSILLS? the d,smlss the w ork of its man advfctf 

pon, beginning with Dr Ralph- RiieJ, svSemThfiUH 6 agncu h. u r al research w^dup^fcafenofeSSn !r a f !? ere ^ a neal attempt to turnlheARr”! without calling their role .into 
the couuci sccretarv. who^ addpd- a '■ industry, which accounted Hon i£L» >a admlnistra- ties^ -to annlleH rM Mw i, , ra j A RCs Mr Oscar Colburn, the infhiea®J 

;.;et£S*ri 5 gB. S 3 p J W ! SM' sss^ssssEr .jJtsisssJfi 

. JR the ARC's. high spending on its own ■ tban farmers or food were fnn any c f se researchers mending somethin d whi/>k Were u econ1 ^ food and agriculture research® 1 ® 

? £SJ ag ^^SiS 5 aM-- ^ 3 ^@sgSKKsS: • ss^r^ss:^ 

mBkejr. r igatjaL-J W 1 the 0omm - mSjS 

“ 

SJHttf ntany institutes. : The moffjjj 

8p*h up like Topsy ^th^no overmb gocs info wor . k &t 

' or |8tf8teiy/ Prafe&so2 oS ul er ■ need so much expensive land, 

& to t «^y .to.J Jjfs,way «t « 
hWbirtrv; : of' aSnmS tQ ^ fostitutes and uipb. univers ty^J^ 


• '. The main problem 
potion r£l. 6m st 
: 85, Hsing lo£3,6m tl 
m IheARC’shighsp 

. . ^ institutes. Sinceli wa 


m in coping With the USFi 
stiggesiedtor 1984/ profits 

fhfl VAnr ait mi ^ II.l “ . .. 


““ MV ISBIU (U1 MIV J.jrJIV 

dismiss the work of its main aavl*» 
wi thou t calli ng their role into qu«c£ 
Mr Oscar Colburn, the Inffof® 
farmer who chairs the JCO board^? 
that there must be a response so* 

• Whatever the outcome, it j* ■* J 

:_.n . . € . ..Jll jrA InW 








Mriiv ifcon.Ny. and its 

..s^iSs 'jaat 

scientists; would . :<Sh 5^L 


sj^issa.^ SSSS® 

*?. ,w°bld.bo, funded em^byt?ti3h? ' f JJi - Ufih their jolnt-fuS aufhoritv agricultural research, a^rmB 


CMtlQq 

atories 


PtoVh up.Jijse. 
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1 fo toRke a gradual shift, or 
^ tpey are fSSed to move 


mi -: times hk;hkh kiuk ai i onsupi'i.kment 9.v.sj 

Eager pupils in the 
study of stardom 

Hard work, hard floors and hard up- 
Dan Gillan on the Fringe students 


An attempt to assess student involve- 
ment in the Edinburgh Festival Fringe 

runiHln Houitlnne intn .... I ■ ® « 


customers per show. They also re- 

rapidly develops intnan exploration of fnimd r ? vfaw * hith 

the city’s normally unchirted halls! w™ « as 
cellars and vacant places. Anv soace rfry«!af„ aS n P !. a ^ flutekened into 
large enough to contain more than 30 actors who lfni. ’ H su P erb c«l of 

seats and a scaffold stage is pressed into one of ihrir nf/* hjppy l ° f, . dmi1 ,hal 
service. to one of their purposes in coming to the 

-ru . r , . r W Wus to improve their standing 

The raw figures explain ihe pressure with ‘‘the folks at home". ] fopefu lv 
on resources - nearly 500 groups are this sort of reception will hive he 
presenting about 80tf shows at nearly des.red effect, ensuring more financial 
100 venues. Of ihe performers in- support next year, 
solved, some 60 per cent are profes- , Show budgets do not usually cover 


The raw figures explain ihe pressure with “the folks at home". 1 fopefu llv 
on resources - nearly 500 groups are this sort of reception will hive lie 
presenting about 80tf slums at nearly desired effect, ensuring more financial 
100 venues. Of ihe performers in- support next year, 
solved, some 60 per cent are profes- . Show budgets do not usually cover 
sionals, the rest amateurs, among individual expenses, these have to be 
whom are at least 70 student groups found with the vague prospect of a 
from the UK and abroad, presenting dividend if the season Drove* nmfit. 



from the UK and abroad, presenting dividend if the season proves profit- 
all manner of productions and exhibi- "We. With rent alone us high asOJner 

jions, which will attract un estimated week, even for six in a room, students Ci . , , 

hnlf a million ticket sales. may find themselves in broom cup- Students from Brooklunds Technical College WevhHHcn i.. i k<j_ ^ ir 

The usual assertion that the Fringe is boards ( ,he y come large in Edinhurgli) by Berlhold Brecht K . 3 gc, in their prod nctf on of T he Resistible Rise of Arturo Ui 

an nnything-gocs circus of energetic " an «ctual rather than proverbial with Kokoschka’s Snhi»* n .,A u . 

teJSiTSSWSa are a, ma „. . „ &“E ^"IT 

Sna h li or k /! y g Mi o o n f‘i^ r 


with Kokoschka’s Sphinx and the 
Sirawinan. Their production should 
have been the same artist’s Murderer, 
hope of Women, but this was cancelled 
at a very late dale due to anxieties 


they’ve written it all down, they can 
men go oul and do it, which is 
rubbish. Another suggested that 
perhaps directors and creative Intents 
should occasional lv he hmuahi intn 


examination. A great deal of time, mg food ora cup of coffee at anytime at arerySTdaS S^SSi? 1 ^ rha ps directors and , 

effor and organization goes into parti- f rdRy or "ight. it is not surprising to about a nossible clndf S.h n?i !? s l houllJ °«»ionolly 1 h 

cipation. Even old hands like the hear . occasional reports of exhaustion Ramberl's P Son in ihe SfiLPci! departments from amor 
Cambridge Mummers, who have won a aod frayed tempers. Morale is usually tivJl: such aretoe vagaries SSr ,n lheal ! e nnd music ,£ 
firm following over the years, started b g j 1,n . s P ,,co ^^ domestic circumstances Fringe. gariesoflifeonthc ness and complacency. 

tneir preparations back in February. fJ 8 ” l , here * s . 8 general admission, Both these erouns wprp r n ri„ n ,. n » 7 T7 

This year they won a Fringe First award th ough sometimes grudging, that the enough to receive official encm.^op In Valuable CXDt 

for Cim, adapted frotn^oyce's Ufys- whofo exercise can belenfarKd more in meat and hen f"T,h 8 .i' fhp rvroT-tiXltt 

’SSUS? .1? ^ °< foslitutions, P while othe^.roZ loZ ^practical ski 


iiibl wim urocK, , ” **■ »«« man in years or institutions while other om, me 

afesiew a- - — - — ttasas-dsfcS 

Th-u .■ A clear HeQi’rp I be,r tutors or departments. Tnis re- 

l ney need audiences because the ^ ^ 1Ccl1 UCSuc luciance apparently stems partly from 


They need audiences because the A c ^ar deSlfe 
five shows presented last year left them to Derform 
with a considerable debt, in spite of a ” CIiUrm 

reputation which attracts commercial xin,;u ... 77 — ; 

sponsorship. Unfortunately, beneath hp^r n Tl ne trics to make lhe 
the greasepaint, the creative flair and $?LSfi ,ndal constraints, a variety 
the enthusiasm, money matters rule - ves “ n underpin the lime- 

and can KO next year’s visit for those an .? somewhat costly stu- 

who don t get their sums right d , ent t . rad t0 the Fringe. At one end 

First-timers Kecle University Dra hpflfJlllX a f cIca !, de ^ t0 Perform 
ma Group offer ; he b fore 5 hopefu,ly discriminating audi- 

and FrafrkMe 8 PM^ g f enC f- A g rou P of ^udems and ex- 
alternative HJmU), ,J2SL.. ttl SS^isSL,?! Nprthen. 


ance apparently stems partly from 
a genuine lack of interest in the 
performance of drama or music as 
opposed to critical appreciation, and 
partly from the undoubted comDetidon 


%r a ZE ne tries, to make the partly from the undoubted competition 
r J financial constraints, a variety for a student’s lime and cnergrwhfeh 
2J.S 1 UOdcr f in th V ime - involvement in peformanre enta^s 

rm1 S to the S FriSpp" a A^° St y StU J a °r e ex ‘ under g ra duatc from East 
one end Anglia, now with the National Student 
“J- ' ■ t0 perfonn Theatre Company attracted the ulli- 

! £ y n F d, ?r n , flt,nB ? ud| - mate Pf naRy: because of his keenness 
£ ?™ up t ?[ scents jmdex- on performing, he failed his first year 
nf yal N P rth ® ra exams ih French and Social AntfiropoN 

s of Music are giving the first ogy and had to leave. A student still 

r° u n% eoodemned 


svmMthl 1J rr A “T y - l,kc ,he NSTC a,so 

Wnttar.ltam offers students invaluable experience 

^?nnrJr i*‘ “.U 16 Practical skillsof theatre-Q team 

Eito£ rt fc fr 2 ? four w, 1 !! 1 i Kpert supervision had six 
merest in the days m which to convert an empty hall 
ta or music as into a safe space for performers and 
— n and public. They installed a scaffold stage , 
a ““"d system, three-phase 
Si?E2. hlch e ‘ ectncity and tiered Mating in the 

Stafa. sa,i5,y ,he Bre and 

, rt!i?J 1 ? l ,5 tud ?P t - ,heatrc houses seven produc- 
er if- u u ,1 ‘ ,lon ? ov er the four weeks, with curtnins 


and Fratricide Punished fan student fron? thl nS^iflSi,®* - ° n per f®™ in 8- hc fail ed his first yeai 
ahernative Hamlet), assumed , the? ColleM 0 & exams ih French and Social Anthropol- 

would get no audence and raised bS DeKnS h ogy wid had to leave. A student still 
money with a sponsored dance- ^ by ^dythB drama roundly condemned 

marathon, umble kales and discos Hnklna hito S/f - Si purely academic approach - 

Fortunately, they were far too S flS2?J Vien l ism "ilhfflfeL 8 arc 8 lo L People who’ve 

mistic an/ are attracting about 100 Form Cbliege also reflected thb period ST^In^ 


partinn for the first at Ipm and closing 
on the last 10 hours later. The company 


proven success at this level would like 
to go on to become professionals in 
meir chosen field, and while acknow- 
ledging thnt ”a fine imagination is 
helped by a strong intellectual base”, 
find the common division between the 
purely academic approach and the 
need for training in performance skills 
both unnecessary and puzzling. 

. The problems of the ambitious indi- 
vidual are increasing as it becomes ever 
more difficult to fund postgraduate 
vocational training. One would-be ac- 
tress speaks of her understandable 
annoyance when after being offered 
one of 20 places from 3,000 applicants 
.at an accredited drama school, her 
ocal authority showed not the slightest 
interest in providing any support. 

There are a few courses where the 
two requirements are tailored harmo- 
niously, but judging from the frustra- 
tions voiced by a number of very 
talented young people, contributing to 


An illuminating experience ... 

I suppose I should have expected it T7 7; — 7~Z : ..... 

Arriving on the Edinburgh Fringe 24 Karen Gold revie WS l r, mo f t of lhe 'f "me in the Emperor’ 

hours after the rest of the show, I didn’t a wppIc nf { h ® 8 nm 'faces, the mai 

stand a chanro “Ham aWccKOI from Rock Tartuffe- which. mnrHfnUt 


of 54 must be prepared to do a bit of 

^4 p is e b ’ e „°'n^ 

K™Sti a val ,he &ari0,,al fo“««Xn' r ° fh ' n ° rm r0,ller 

-^±hESSs?sfe a?" w Srtfi 


— r * esi oi me snow, i aion t a wf*p Lr nf tj ' V 4 .° ; 7,*' ,,,c 

stand a chance. “Here you are K01 from Rock Tartuffe- which, mercifully 

Karen," they said. "We’ve found life backstage for him and everyone else, roared itself 

something you can do. We’ve done nil r»n t V«« t0 . 8 c,ose lon 8 afterwards - was 

the artistic bit. the writina and reheanf- ° n r Tinge grimmest. Want to spend an evenlns 

3 fS a, SS ns “r =f -“r w - 

SMsa.'SMr SBsaassiSiSris 

car v nwSf niQr " , "B s and afternoons, performance: a two-hour solo rending nd ,L he °L her A se Y en do,n 8 technical 

one nnmhet- 8S Ih? rM Bhts I 116 ! 1 Int0 qua Dickens of Great Expectations. It ™J;i hrou 8 hs - And wondering why we 
. noiner, Identifinblc only in re- was a denresslno ^vn<>Honp«>- nnn mai. camc - 



•■luiimiga {mu Hiicrnoons, 
early evenings nnd late nights melt Into 
one another, Identifiable only in re- 
trospect by the neat chart of produc- 
tions one had originally intended to 
see. It must be Friday because I know I 
nhnm^ A hE ^ y „°f Birmfogham Sym- 


wns a depressing experience: one real- camc ‘ 

Izcd how very bonng Dickens' own Mondny morning, we added our 
acclnimed readings would have contribution to the specially-designed- 
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seemed, had he not been fortunate to-catch-your-cve-and-keep-you-rcad- 
*V* ■."VS* 0 ? 1 " oytn ~ en , ou gh fo die before the invention of fog leaflets hnnded out to the queue at 
Effi,7nh ■ f tr n la e st ," lghL A 1 " oon » television. the Fringe box office , Where would-bc 

imirmS V™ , dls F nu a ht a "ons, On the Fringe is n bit like trylrig to audiences were trapped for an average 
serf E ? thnt t , odB ? l,,ey * ,R ve mis- get In the Guinness Book of Records - of ‘wo hours. One day, an Edinburgh ' 

ThS nr d,0WS r 8 re6dy * - ' .r > 5*fiP«s I s directly proportional to the e ntrepreneur will roifeve visitors of tins 
ahlv nrl reS !/ * C0UI F' were P red ' ct - ridiculousness of what is attempted. If fofcrno of stunts arid leaflets, set up a ' 

S L;,' 1 Apart firoj 1 features you want a really big, long-lasting hit, queuing service, call it something 
whoiL se , cretary , ftt J h , e Scotsman, you have to find some activity to grotesque like Q4U, and make a 
3S? njririningly efficient and pre- publicize it whicli no one else could fortune. 

n^m?cii t Vl e ! v .^ 'nto tptal panie by possibly bear to emulate. If, on the I escaped to thC enmniw nnv«i Hn v nf 

sgsgr- , 7 b 6we ; °"* e ««K£s slrafeS 

l he^t hlYt r 3 i>c C iT 0 u^ ,W ^ cn 1 wen ‘ into fouhd himself several times on the campus : novel Small about wil *1X5^ ramng. when we owned, wo underwritten by the college, nndwere 

receiving end of the publicity .team ac^oWlc confertStroTS - SSSlS? the man from f/re .easing wedite alt the while. AeTart 

Sch vi, hes 1 . waa su RP os 2 d fo, .from a show cal led The VlrriJs Kiss. Professor Malcolm BfadBuW a nil Jumped ofT tlie stage at the end . and 

revicweMal n i Wflys when , a : The professor, being more Interested greying uneje figure, who read from his everyone else, but the began shaking hands with the audience 

on staS .I^iSSi i eVBryt ' dn § in authenticity then mere audiences latest deflnitl^-not-set-on-the-CDm- SS! '-2Sj , 8nd one row an ajhnnking them for coming. “Nd 

mnrp*. Sraduaily leans more and and profits, sunk to none of this, of pus novel, Rates of Exchange which litP 0 ? ■ , wonder. We thought Britislily and left . 

E r rtt' « "awards the course. We. compromising, agreed to takes place in an <^em Eutooenn ^ r « t 80ina Wednesday nn/Thursday? Nothing 

Ivritiin^ raviewer is actual- do a spot of the Fringe club. ' . state l»nrino an uncanhv'rasamhl5n^ ? J this aqpthor II of note happened: po more press no 

chJson^ U ’ t ke n inn P a i nful ‘ , The Singe Club is very crowded and (he admitted to a n universitv cnmou? WC Hp« home. So, review in the paper; Jonathan Miller 

Smfij??*’. “W t.wq rows Mind , , foil of people being seen. So much So The camous novel wJ « SmkSfiESS.' J^ 8 JKfeSfjlSSft! 1 stu . d ®" 1 dsn te d the validity of artistic exbress- 


the Fringe box office, Where would-bc 
t0 audiences were trapped for an average 
s'- . °f ‘ wo hours. One day, an Edinburgh 
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sMtch Vn. 1 i 88 supp 05 ? 0 to, ,trom a show- cal led The Virgin’s Kiss. Professor Malcolm BridBuW ■ in in ? ,n «W“qmw« all Jumped off tlie stage at the end, and 

revicweMal n I Wflys tel * when , a : The professor, being more Interested greying uneje figure, who read from his everyone Oise, but the began shaking hands with the audience 

on staSi IjLiSSi i eVBry ‘Wng' in authenticity then mere audiences latest definitl^.not-set-on-the-com? . 8 ” d one row an ajhnnking them for coming. “No 

morplfl gradually ' leans more and and profits, sunk to none of this, of pus novel, Rates of Exchange which . , wonder . We thought Britislily and left, 

Kri am Iessly u ' ,owards to* 9*™- We, compromising, agreed to takes plato in an eSem lutoDenn w ' !,TI Wn&olns Wednesday rtnfihursday: Nothing 

Kli ls “fo? 1 : do a spot of the Fringe aub. ' . . state benrlnc an uncanhv' tM * «nplher II of note happened: no more Dress, no 


nnH a • a w? rows behind , .lull of people being seen. So much So The campus novel Was a modern 
the left • , that no'bocfydOes any watching. Held 6f MstorSi,«Sirte?Da^ 

sor Fm^ r ^k^ 6 T» w ! a 8 dapper profes- in the Edinburgh University students established nn artificial setting wffhin 
SOr ‘ ^ % United who, union at. Teviot Row, a building with which T&ffSSPS SfffSi 

to my thformant in : the normally excellent acoustics, butat thjs plprcd.^Thbsepf us who were riot 


- ui pasiuiai, explained uavid Lodges It 
s established {in artiflplal setting within 
1 i -b, P£S? er aad sex could be eX- 
V plprcd. ;Tnose to us who were riot 
i professors of Etigllsh 1 and couldn’t 
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proquenons ot sytvja Platfi and Dr Ion; Sir Robin Day re-wro bloumalis- 

berforrnediri. a cjuircb'hall by a class Shakespeare ;^® en ‘ 
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Psychology as a science, with its labor- 
atories technical journals und profes- 
sional bodies dispensing advice on just 
about everything, is a newcomer to the 
established sciences, and its accept- 
ance as a proper science is still preca- 
rious. This is an early warning that 
psychology is very odd; for attempts to 
understand and control mind arc at 
least as i old as, and perhaps far older 
than, the first recorded observations 
and explanations on the movements of 
bodies in space of astronomy, or the 
interactive properties of matter of 
chemistry and physics, and even older 
than the "mental" sciences of 
mathematics, including geometry, 
which the Greeks saw as Unking mind's 
logical powers with structures of the 
world so that they could discover by 
reasoning . even apart from percept ion . I 
The status of geometry has always 
been a key question for considering 
mind; ana as is well known, early 
astronomy and chemist iy and metaf- 
Jurgy were imbued with notions of 
mind, and indeed were not disting- 
. t “ om ,be rongic of astrology and 
alchemy wliich were acceptable 
accounts within science right up to the 
time of Kepler, who believed the stars 
to be sentient intelligences and perhaps 
haying free will. This ancient notion of 
mind in the sky gradually died with (he 
aucaas of Kepler's Laws of planetary 
motion and the mathematical physics 
of Newton, (hough Newton himself 
thought of space as God’s mind, or 
sensonum", such that the laws of P 
astronomical physics are ideas in God’s 
mind which the mathematician can 
discover and know by a kind of theolo- 
gical telepathy. Newton considered 

thfll (inn minntoliflfKiA j _i 
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Richard Gregory examines how our view of t he way the mind works affects our appro^hT 

■als und profes- I ~~ A ” I ns they are "read" in termsof™-., 
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This takes us to the essenri»i Vr • J 
over which so mnny thcologfifLS 

ughtandlos| -"S« 

ssrawss? sal 

univ’Sas a ^lioi? is 

IhT d that H we ,^ n its mind from 

tSfn? o 1 d 0,her s, 8 ns of inS 

[ions. Only very gradually, from the 

£S ng ’ °u rec ? rded a® 
technology, has mind been exorcized 

from the universe-and astrology is not 
dead. Going back to the earE™ 
cords, there is strong evidence that the 
beginnings of organized technology 
were crucial for challenging belief in 
magical powers, and for challenge 
the gods. Thus, for the Assyrians w 
Babylon, in the third millemum BC, 
the God of the sky was all-powerful 
except that the pick axe was more 
effective against the tempestuous wa- 
ters, for preventing floods by building 
dams and storing water in cisterns 
against draught and famine. Here it is 
more than suggestive that there was a 
special cuneiform symbol for the pick- 
axe and the god of the sky was also god 


• 

Pascal's calculator, built In 1642, the year of Isaac Newton's birth 
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Mind versus mechanisms 


Such ideas were not vacuous as they 
had effects. This notion that mathema- 
dcs and the laws of physics are in God’s 
mind, required Newton to accept that 
the space we live in is .fixed and 
absolute, as it is God’s mind; though 
Newton very carefully considered the 
alternative that all motion fs relative. 
Newton described the laws of phmet- 

°r s P ro P ert, es of .space 
rather than of matter as apart from 
their masses (which for convenience he 

DlttCed at a nnlntl th- 


ott™ view h “ H req ' ,ired 

whether 


y/ il /■ I of the all-powerful pickaxe which asit 

2 \ I Pnsed rocks so it prised man from the 

— ■ ... 1 | gods. 

» The exorcism of mind from the 
universe has until veiy recently, and 
■ • with the exception oi behavioutisn, 

f| O fl I din O stopped short at intelligent organism, 

LICH1I311D and especially outselves and ffie vny 

. ... special lump of matter of the brain. Tib 

explicit mathematical makes intelligent organisms highly 
reasoning. These detailed logically peculiar - and so extremely hardto 
processes are employed even understand in the favoured terms of (he 
i2 bot t0 * a SBj e a finger let Physical sciences, which ever since New- 
alone walk or see. But do we work this ton have set the (line, 
way/ it turns out that the processes The recently seen peculiarities oi 
required as specified this way are ama- m l nd have given rise to various ploys 
zmgly compacted, even simple actions, * or tr yfog to show that after all mind ii 
or seeing, require enormously elaborate not 50 special or peculiar. Most drastic 
internal computations. This is not at ail * s behaviourism, especially in (be 
now it seems to us, when we move or hands of B. F. Skinner, which bas 
see; put we have learned that introspec- attempted to deny any essential differ- 
nons are no sure guide to our mecnan-' e pces, or special characteristics of 
isms, or interna] processes. nn« mnn mind. For ink hehuvimirkm wielded 
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though the situation was clearly very * — • 1 tions - according to knowledge and moon b descr ibed by 
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U ■ • ■■ — w iwwiicu mm. miroapec- “-kv.jnpii.vj lu ueny any c&scnum uiun- 

. ns 315 P° sure guide to our mecnan- ences < or special characteristics of 

the roie of cnn«Sf Dnly because fr may even be questioned whether !S? S ’ ° r nte , rnal Processes, any more ^ind. For this behaviourism wielded 

remains m v^fe^^^ Sn i* SS ^ ° r ^u" 3011011 ’ know ours elves at all, apart from IhSjJSfflfe 8 teU us how Mtemal tools of logical positivism - which 

allow concSi docs however the reactions of other people to our ih' n RS work -before we discover proces- denied meaning to ail statements that 

brain Drocessfif e ?lf actions and our actions and reactions to 3 m ® xper ” nents - There is another could n °t be specifically verified or 

52 h^n * an ,> ,n ^ he S jccts and BVe "ts. If SSSttoSS ^3! he f e: has alwavs *** either by observations or by 

copies' ■ 1151 be ^ Perceptions were these actions are based on interore- ihemabes to describe, as the experiments carried out according to 

’ tions. nrmr/liniT Ir^Kini i_.™ . m °tiOn of the moon 1<1 Ui. HCCentP.H nmr<aHiir«ie Thiic in lit «• 


Of matter. : pnysicai world 

a*, Galileo, and ( I s ? id {n Opttckf.- of coloured 

2225S, 5 tbe sc l enttst ® Ihe six- fight:; For the Rhys to speak properly 

^Ih and seventeenth centuries, saw ; we^not coloured. In them tfrere & 

i ey Problem for ' nothing else than a certaln Power and 
i a ? d u th ® y ' Disposition to stif up a Sensation of 

rrankly extremely, puzzled by experi- dds or that Colour. For hs SnnnH o 
“nsalion. Bell or ngdctl String oSSound" 

penibental work .on erilniir' iun' «r Inc BoHv ■« rinihin. .... ■ ... 


, me oasea on mterore- mniinn ,i. me — i — uui ■- 

— ’ . ti ons , according to knowiedse and of . t h e moon is described by accepted procedures. Thus in its«- 

otl«n U- ■ assumptions, to be perceived then Si £ ut no one w . ant s to say that l , reme form behaviourism was able w 
RtlOn. became. indeed introspections are. like nercen !j!l n l oon bas to work out the calcula- den y consciousness, as sensations are 
. from the ' : d ® ns * hypotheses which may * quel oSc t0 Jf,V„ 0lln S the «rth 6n time. It hot observed, at least iq animals of 

„_l . tioned. ft is very well known 4 that mathematics without being a other people, and it was assumed that 

^Orld Descartes tried to prove that his own k?Aiif maticianJ hut current artifidai sensations or awareness could never be 

T A t self was not lust a questionable hvnX 'ntelUgeiice suggests In effect that we are experimentally investigated. & 

°/ coloured ■ ®f ia . with his famous phrase, "I think hilf°, ns ^! lrT } ate , ro^thematidans, and haviourism held that intentions are set 
Riys to speak properly . therefore I am”: But this is riot, In anv r .■?« bC iS np J y t0 get ar °und. up simply by the environment Invest!- 


y ro get around. up simply by the environment invcsi- 
nr a p ° ss ^l e *h at the artificial intelU- g ated - Behaviourism held that Inten- 
has ^ken a wrons t‘°ns are set up simply by the enviroa- 
-a U iu tliat something more ment and l h at behaviour is not given 
^Mf n I ieth J CraI } t ’ 8 sim Pl e . if not so cognitively by understanding situations 
? da P ta hle, cybernetic "in- but ra ther by chains of reflexes. Sow 
Sfe how we Work? If so these were supposed to be wired in 

i is how intelligent robots should be fro m hirth (unconditioned reflexes) 

fipiiin, ? r 11 15 odd that we have whiIe the others (conditioned reflex^ 
ucuuy learmnn cAlmina a# «_i. v are set i,n rhiinc nf ocsnHn lions to 
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enCe 1 . and sensadoh. Nemon’s Bell or musical ' • J" e P°!« » that it may be flexlhle Z “h f 1 ‘E,*- 81 ™? 16 , if not so P°gnitiyeiy by understanding sipaiw 
periiriental wotk o n cSlaUr was of Ing Body Js l^othinlCt a^reS5? d ' oSf rn -'F° 8S b e t0 have thinldn g teroa b l modek" ^ b ^! e, "in- b ?lJ ather b ? chains of reflexes. S«» 

extreme importance but it re*!S Sf ' Motion * 'tis i fu [ w b , ing 2 m ," a 1 r MWe now realize ureently is Sk SSfiLif how work? If ?o ° f were supposed to be wired n 

course on earlier Sm. UI W led of ; under the' Fomolls^nd.^rvI? 011 ' * l ‘ bde y elo Proents in artificial intell?' ^hots should be birth (unconditioned reje^ 

SSfeiisfeSsS.ssSSSSSSi! ®s3®SSS SSSSSSs 

of 1642 (the year of — at few of U8 ever understand. of needs. , 

g* *}■ ^ l? 308 Matter ispublic account, or theory, behavtourism^ 

saythat'-theeveisa^ ^ n hk*? 80 ^’ ^ We « ^Ut mind IS • pn Contemporary technology: espedsF 

.iAi '-.t- ! rtot°pJL«i , 1S *hey \ycre. nniniiAl«f M ■ *. ly the complex switching cncuits W 

- y a these de- ■ “.WQUely private . . telephone exchanees. But unlike other 

lyjnadequ^HVelppmeptB had:Uttte^l4act.0n.the ' '/m P*y5Sogies; analogies from^ 

nd.unh I the Cybernet whirh^^vIP several features of mind made devices seemed immediately 
Hovtoywa^wiiaoT^nSS from plausible, because for the behavkjjj 

■ u t ^th the m?nd of - P'^^^howlMge; m^iV^a^isu^ 'i'& a i^al°o^hp 6 iQ^ P ^j te< l 1>y fo e ES***? bpt - 1 ? Uttle if m y* hin * of the Pf"? 

Obderver. Theke Weremany physi- P" c ®; is as odd. and as untpuchablfcas no^withthe elect?^ ° fcoiir ? 0 ipitid -° a t lS ih!i? s ? ub (! c but characteristics of mind remained^ 
callycausal acebu nts df light. esDeciaHv ’ ,n U^- SSSdfa.SJS? 1 ' n ^octeted with , explained, as they were rejected W 

Euclid’s probirig raVa f shoot ing Cutof " ' e problem i becomes 1 even-" more dramatfcallvVAk£ eca j^r wbic h have Matter anerLlL '! ut “9y®*y private. . swept under (he carpet) as meaning^ 

intep-^ , and so not needing exolanatlons.T^ 

owing In turn was because at that time even 

works , conceivable future ' technology 
r . »,, v urauG uctj- mnirpt mlnj , UJ “ S rr ; which appeared incapable^ of being braugniw 

aMtpnotnpuiJy niind* • Mind-foil ■ bear, to test and so make meaning 1 

o not behave as other kiiids claims oF conscious mind. The.* 16 

prevailing hayiourist’s view became so limited 
bas foat iven memories were denied -J 
ordin- . « hard to show that an animal rajjjl 
Tww pf majter, mind-full organ- 1 hers a particular evfent such as what] 

utenj; frorii the t0 act had fttf 1 breakfast - arid you «af 

-- - 01 the wst. rind accordjng^. to how. . simply ask. But even human spc«J 

<, |0 I, Misunderstand , was not much use; ft>r speech itself w« 
»P, nund-friU;. behaviour; • seen a^ lgiven by reflex mechanisms. 
P«)sq*:;Vwithbiif ;: i spread- 7 - and soVas rejected as evidence of our 

. im • “ eatal .wnfe qr conscioqs *f*« 

tal cpnitiuter-b^&-4Hi^9^ n i» ^IricH ., 1 h »«- 

tejMSS 

yqur.bf 8tep-by-st6b ! 1 ' treis^ * a* ,, ifejecjedi, as riieariingtess. are hptjjjf 

k kjippfo ^ Iri^. eafly 


tlke his jcleal llri^ Ih rieome&j; sS : oMhe w^rld bfob 

. “direct- ^Accounls ?? e ' °Mtfd\vn minds dirtcilv siori* • "‘ ,v u«;i- 

( c ‘ 3 t£. j eve 0 ^ I l%ftS3^ W K 9fa i n1enta 1 4n nlr ■ like ’ be a Mtonom G usly mind- 
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research and discovery 

positivist's verification criteria for n„.m , , , 

meaning - for it turns out that just the J ac k «l ^hv' w " e AlVi 

understanding, knowledge, and cogni- lovki k s on h dfe h o nS ° P 5 C ^ and L 

live processes the behaviourists denied cSiiX .-In 8 - d thal ,hcse Jrc 

are necessary for interpreting the SS*!?, ly -‘ -? nsc i°us processes. This is ! 
observations and experiments of phv- sTncp 8 ' .° r 11 J as been known 

sics. In the second place, technology seventeenth century lhat 

which has ulwavs provided methods ?or by wheeled'' SjS , Can be Panned 
confirming and testing ideas, as well as thin ki nv «rrp f^ ,rs ; .\ nd ru,es of 
very often suggesting them in the first }J r S y|HJSS! Si f h by n Af ! S, ° llE 
place, has developed in such unex- r gSms ’ and,a S er b y Boole and 

pcctcd ways (hat technology itself Is dtfkkn mUTr. any k,nds of lo P cal and 
becoming mind-like. decision-making processes. So although 

This was so with the cybernetic u as k " own ,he Greeks that many 
control engineering of the 1950s, and h v e mii,i , i^ sse .l can be P erf °nned 




This was so with the cybernetic 
control engineering of the 1950s, and 
most dramatically with the recent de- 
velopments in information technology 
and computing which allow machines 
to be mind-like by handling symbols. 
Although until reccntlv ihfc h*« 


- r. w iJcnunneu 

by mechanisms there were strong 
objections (though Aristotle consi 
aered it) of mechanical models of 
mind. 

As is well known Greek technology 
COritriVEH rniunli'fii.4^ .. 
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Although until recently this has coniriwl? 1 “i kn °r l 1 G 5 EI ck te chnoJogy 
seemed unique to mind now it is seen as ^ >ntr , ivcd complicated automata to 
the essential characteristic of comout- Sl . ale ani nial and human behaviour, 
ing, whether by man-made informa- a ^.‘ : n e “ ut . oma ! lc 'heaires. Far more 


ing, whether by man-made informa- n l , 0IT1 3 1 r e s , Far mo ™ 

lion handling machines or brains r ^ ough on, y recently 

Further, computers can learn and they £ ere , were remarkably 

can compare and contrast things, to SlICa r cd , ■ Gree . k . calculating de- 
gencralize and so net upon knowledge e,aborale whec,ed 

rather than events. This seems a key to * °S. ? r . tbe movements of the i 

the intelligence of men and to the Pii_ ne Sl . IS 15 known not only from! 
artificial intelligence of computing 2L? > £ lcm E orarj ' references, which 
machines. 1 B pught have been exaggerated claims J 




tion handling machines or brains. 
Further, computers can learn and they 
can compare and contrast things, to 
generalize and so net upon knowledge 
rather than events. This seems a key to 
Ihe intelligence of men and to the 
artificial intelligence of computing 
machines. 

As the new technologies are becom- 
ing more powerful, rind more mind- 
like, they provide new tools for investi- 
gating mechanisms associated with 
consciousness and also suggest how 
these may work. So although con- 
sciousness remains deeply mysterious 
at least it is discussed again and indeed 

mnCPimienaer «- 


might have been exaggerated claims, * 
but conclusively from the Antikethero’ 
Mechanism, of 80 B.C., which was 
round in a sunken Greek ship iri lyOO. 
round as a suiid bronze mass, though 
with suggestive circular shapes and 
engravings, it has now been photo- 
graphed by high energy radiation, 
which reveals an elaborate wheeled 
mechanism which has been fully de- 

snnh«*H hu f a l- . ■' . . 


Aiming for a higher degree of caring 
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The Body in Question, that throughout 
the history of medicine analogies from 
technologies have been used for ex- 
planations. Thus Hervey was able to 
see the heart as a pump, because the 
right sort of pumps had by then been 
invented; and Descartes’ account of 
nuid transmission in nerve followed 
the Interest in hydraulics of his time, 
that physiology has always been seen in 

fr ma y 


the problem of non-rational ratios of 
the movements of the planets with 
differential gearing. Ancestors of this 
remarkable device were probably on 
public view in Athens at the classical 
period of Greek science and phi- 
losophy. 

One might say that in spite of their 
elaborate automata it is hardly surpris- 
ing that the Greeks failed to base an 
effective philosophy of mind on 
mechanisms as they were not impress- 
ively life-like. They did however hold 


however be surprising that this Is true prephanisms as they were not impress- 
for psychology, as we%eem to see ow ! ve i y W djd however hold 
own minds quite directly - and without !!! the,r bands * fo° u 8h unseen, the key: 
need for analogies - by our introsoec- . mag , lc . fact ,hat numbers and ab- 
hons. ” stract relations and instructions can be 

~T . — - represented by mechanisms, as well as 

Awareness was needed £L? £.2? Z 00 ? 1 amaa *n« they 

fnr iiiefiFtfinn- uIh— * can be read by mechanisms when there 

iur JUSlliying blame and are appropriate formal rules, to give 
Punishment positions and shapes the significance of 

_ messages, nils (s so for the pre-historic 

w — nhoi'iio anrl If !• tk. U—i- i. 


punishme nt 

But what do introspections of con- 
sciousness tell us? Are they keys to the 
nature of mind? When Freud, and 
before him the German polymath 


abacus and it is the basis of written 
language, and yet only recently Is this 
seen as the key to how physical systems 
may be mind. But, It is the key only to , 


Harold Hillman 

for advice about how he could proce«l looks at the 

with a particular problem set by his 

PhD supervisor. Ufa supervisor wnsfhc responsibilities Of 

head of a busy department and was also Qnnp r uic nrc trs 
the dean of faculty at the lime. I asked su PerviSOrS tO 

the student to outline (he nature of his their stnHerrtc 
project, so that I could help him. ine “ stu GCntS 
However, I rapidly realized lhat he had vbora » whose research In the area Tor 
been put onto a problem which he did several years has brought particular 
na ‘ have the training to tackle and upon problems to the forefrou t ; a weak 
which there was already an enormous Project Is often a “good Idea” of a not 
literature. I was put In a very difficult wy active research worker In on area 
position. I did not wish to be disloyal to “• which they are not expert. Frequcul- 
a colleague, but It would have been b 1 . any real expert would know that It 
wrong to help the postgraduate student had been the subject of research by 
to set up Inadequately designed expert- birge teams or highly skilled, highly 
mads. motivated and well funded research 

After a great deal of thought, I gave workers In distinguished institutes 
thestudent a number of key references, abroad. 

listed some crucial questions which he Tbe supervisor has the responsibility 
should pose to hfa supervisor before J o give the student some key references 
proceeding to set up (he experiment and lo lae background to (he project and the 
then pleaded that 1 did not have the time , maIn techniques of how (o proceed with 
to see him further about this. I assured B is not good enough to refer the 
him that I believed lhat Ills supervisor student to helpftil librarians; they will 
cou d sort it out for him. This was the probably carry out a literature search 
beginning of a long sad (ale. and produce for the student a printout 

I was reminded of this last week when .°f *b® lilies of several hundred publlca- 
another graduate from another uni- ’lions, , the majority being short ab- 
verslty telephoned me. She had Just 1 *lracte in foreign Inaccessible public*, 
been awarded an upper second class Hons, often or poor quality; this may 
degree, and had a ver? good Idea -as I Just be adding to the “nobe-io-ifgiuil 


responsibility for a project. 

If tho student is from abroad, I 
1 » r «' T &u Pcr v lsor has a resjion- 

sllillliy Initially, at least, for helping 
with uccoinmodallon; helping to 
arraiiHc language tuition for thestudent 
and hfa or her family. If necessary. I 
inink that the supervisor should also 
introduce foreign research workers and 
their families socially, especially when 
they first arrive. I believe that many or 
our foreign students and visiting re- 
search workers feel lonely and Isolated. 

The students, of course, also have a 
burden of responsibilities. II is worth- 
while pointing out to them that never 
again in their lives will they be able to 
indulge in (he intellectual luxury of 
spending three years studying. In 
depth, a subject that Interests them. I 


WSWiTTSSSS 

sc i‘ nce 1— comes sacnce in mind. 

be2tiw e nu,?~ aC o k ! d by * eo i 0 « s ’ V ,e ouihor is head °f d* Brain and 
iustifafao WflS i n u eeded L for Perc *ption Laboratory in the Unlveni- 

juspfying blame and punishment; but O' of Bristol department of anatomy. 


another graduate from another uni- "ons, i the majority being short ob- 
verslty telephoned me. She had Just 1 *frocls in foreign Inaccessible public*, 
been awarded an upper second class Hons, often or poor quality; this may 
degree, and had a veri good idea - as I Jusl be adding to the “nobe-io-slgnal 

* anish students to *e- 

vfaor referred her _to a senior colleague, library 


research, albeit a limited one. 1 also 
Intend that all their work be of publish- 
able quality. Tlwlr duties should In- 
clude the fallowing: 

• They should keen complete records 
of ail readings, weighings, read-outs, 
and data of all experiments, so that 
their primary 1 data may be available for 
subsequent examination. 

• TTiey should build up a card Index to 
all the papers or texts, which they have 


who was extreme] 
expert knowledge 


a senior colleague, 
lelpful but bad no 
the area in which 


< — " — — “■ i-'w ««rp iu mtiui It seems to me a good practice for 

tbe graduate planned to do her re- supervisors, having provided students 
search. She wanted help to apply for a wI,h the list of key publications, to 
research granf for herselfi banish them to the library to examine 

These two cases led me lo consider original publications in detail for them- 
the responsibilities of supervisors to selves. After lhat, students should be 
their students and lo their subject and asked to write a summary of the 
the hazards faced by a new graduate information about the problem to date, 
wishing to embark on a research This gives them some perspective on the 
carrer. I believe that this range or subject, and also the basis for the flret 
problems Is common to the sciences und chapter of their thesis subsequently 
to the arts. It Is the duty of the supervisor to 

In my opinion, supervisors of re- apply for the grant for the student. It is 
search for a PhD, a report, or a project totally unfair lo expect a now graduate 
for publication, have very specific re- lo be able to draw up a proposal of 
sponslblllttes. They should select a sufficient precision, clarlly anriiDtellec- 
projccl which can produce new valid ,ual weight, to satisfy a grant-alvlne 

HnlO In Ilia llm. I..I.IULI. >K1 knj u ’ 6 



project which can produce new valid 
data In (he time available. The project 
should be jn an area central to the 
interests of the supervisor, who should 

hou* d nniifl nunaM nf lla a « 


body. * “ ’ 6 

A supervisor should see students 
regularly and examine the raw data, 

noHlfllltiVIlIll 'ni -|Ln L.nl .1 m v 


VA iiivBUficrvisori wnonfiouia una examjnc the r uw aala. 

have a good grasp ot the literature und particularly at the beginning of the 
■“WW taow other research, workers project. He or she. should be helped to 
with relevant knowledge. The research “«• aU niqjor assumplioiu In (he nro- 

worjeer '.should, kriow. predsely how to J«*» to Identify weaknesses In The 
ret up t he project, j do not believe Ihnt reasoning and to calculate the degree of 

In general - a postgraduate student error of measurements, The supervisor 

shnillrf n0 PVnhi'laA In rlatmVnM ohmiM tint Imi A n lufl.. < 1 . _ ■ 


should be expected to develop snbston- should not fry lo Influence thestudent 
Ual new techniques, since It may be 10 obtain particular results, since this 
impossible to forecast how long de- may lead To' unconscious bias, The 
yelopment might lake, and, Iherefore, ! student shorild be encouraged to carry 
whether the student would have sum- our sufficient f ‘control experiments to 
dent f me' to carry out a .coherent , establish (he applicability of the techrti- 
rcseareh project, ques used and the validity ofthe results, 

.■«*■ lf the supervisor or distinguished 
Distinguishing between !-.* prodeccssors to thc fteJd has faHed to do 

two kinds of nrojfinfR A mtuirvlMM mLaa.IJ i.i.. ial- 


two kinds of pr ojects . 

An optimal project Is one lit which the 
techniques have either been largely 
developed land arc avallqble for use, or 


A supervisor should toko the strident' 
Jo as many, meetings of learned 
societies, seminars, workshop!*, infor- 
mal discussions and debates as possible. 
He or she should introduce (he student ' 


JL. l “ * "'““iu* 0 use, or , ™ «r aim snouHx uiiroouco (he studeui 
wMcb are not too rompltepted. i believe to other research workers Involved In 
that tho more senior academics becoui e, similar topics,' 


, an me papers or texts, which they have 
read, Including foil references, it Is b«t 
to have two Indices, one by authors, and 
the other by titles. The foil reference 
should Include first and last pace 
numbers and lilies,, although they are 
; not necessarily required in manuscripts 
submitted to all Journals. 

• They should report to Ihdr super- 
visors, and consult them about any 
unusual or new findings, even (hose 
which cast doubt on the validity of Ihefr 
own hypotheses. They should discuss 
any intellectual criticism or “awkward” 
questions they have heard from their 
colleagues or at meetings. 

■ • They should draw their supervisors' 
attention to publications, especially cri- 
tical and crucial ones, relevant to their 
projects. 

® They should attend lectures, semi- 
nars and meetings at their own mid 
other universities, on topics both cen- 
tral and peripheral to their research 
projects. 

• They should expect to demonstrate 
In classes when requested to do so. This 
£ 227 Aching practice. 

•.They should ; write at least. Ihe find: 
draft of . material, for submission for 
publication. 

• They should prepare papers and 
demonstrations to he given at meetings 
of learned societies. 

These formidable lists or responslb 111 - 
f les are designed as a codo of practice to 
indicate what the supervisor and post- 
, graduate student may reasonably ex- 
pect from each other, with a view to 
making.. their relationship mutually 
advantageous. Supervisors achieve 
ndynneemeni of their Ideas and publica- 
tions from the symbiosis; the student 
obtains training, a higher qualification, ■ 
nnd also publications. 

tike most oih'cr Codes, this one may 
well be respected more In theory than In 
practice. Greater adherence to It may 


S raclice. Greater adherence to It may 
imlnfab the number of disappointed, 
and sometimes cynical, would-have- 
becniresenreh workers and academics. 
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Sr ; . Jt sliould mlnfodM the uumber of 
in frustrated supervisors. I hope (hat It 
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English towns are not proud of (heir 
prisons, and would not bu proud of any 
prison, however good it might be. 
Prisons are h source of employment 
and income and fur those reasons a 
town might officially express alarm at 
the prospect of losing its nick. But for 
many residents the prison is a hit of an 
embarrassment, it lowers the tone and 
property values, and frightens the 
nervous. So if the government prop- 
oses to build a prison anywhere, rate- 
payers protest - just as they do if it is 
proposed to open an institution for the 
handicapped of any sort. 

Of course, there would be some 
protest against any new institution, for 
the English, and not only the English, 
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Within these ivory walls 


Do universities 
shut out the local 
community? Colin 
Radford argues 
that the barriers 


■v '?■ 
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the prisoners themselves. Some pris- 
oners are allowed out to work, some 
membersof the public arc allowed in to 
teach or otherwise help to rehabilitate 
the inmates, or to visit relations and 
friends. 

Whatever the economic reality then, 
the social reality, not surprisingly, is 
that relations between local prisons 
and towns are not strong or particularly 
fruitful, and there is suspicion and 
hostility on either side. If you wish to 
discuss these matters with your local 
prison, you will probably find, as 1 
have, that no one will be pleased to talk 
to you, any talk will involve much 
setting up and delay, and you will be 
referred to the Home Office. 

Relations between universities and 
their towns, which should be so much 
stronger and better, are, if anything, 
worse. They don’t have to shut people 
out. Yet, for the most part, they do. 
They have done very little to create or 
welcome interest and inquiries from 
the town. What they advertise to the 
public is the significantly named “open 
lecture’’ and cultural events. 

Top jobs at universities don't go to 
locals of course, nor could they. The 
locals are for the most . part their 
underworkers, and domestics for them 



Oxford academic life: "I cannot 
remember ever meeting a local 
during seven years at Oxford, at 
high table, or In the common 
rooms, let alone In the lecture room 
or study.” ‘ 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLER 

|1~ any such problem. Such 
I O would not be allowed to 
L13 ? nleas Pitted to do jft. ■ 
teacher. Andofcouree,theywal£ 
be writing essays. An alnH^ 
bonus would be that 
would see verbal contES 
essay writing as privileges and?rS ? 
of status. How marvellous 

should bo advertUedn' 
the local papers, public [jW- 
schools, etc. The invitation shS 
Inrgc and clear, and courses £2: 
suited for certain groups, 

■or A level students, should 
lied. We should have to, arid iK 
make special efforts, including : 
to involve pupils and staff at swaS ! 
modern and technical schoob «d ! 
technical colleges. Transport hdg !’ 
shpuld be arranged to enable tte 
who want to go to their univeratjtai ■ 
so. Courses should be taught not oh ' 
m the day but the evening, to nil ' 
them available to those in work. Then ■ 
is no (sufficient) reason why aniwrii ■ 
staff and students should not done! ' 
of their class work in the evening. i 


jj&i; 


matte things worse. 

Oxbridge’s relationship with the 
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times scandalized by die activities - the small windows are discreetly bar- 
and inactvrity - of those they serve, ..red. Accesses through a small door, 


learning, education - but, like monas- offer part-time decrees which lend in 

Sr a in°H an T d * *■*" £ SSSS' 

ourslrtt nf weJlfh th n 0886 rt ,w“ th ? L ies ,,kc tostory da y schools, but they 
pursuit of wealth, power and fame. I have not been successful because the 

may have been naive - and I war naive university staff have not pronerlv Dre- 

riS? WaB f par l d £ them andToc SWK 

Aim W&SVSSj; stocked with 


i ^V._. .L / - j 7 . • * “ --.icu.- / v**h*;m jnrougn a small aoor, 

LW»t youth tend to choose not to.go to someflveor ten yards behind which is a 
the in local ■ university and not just lengthy notice, unseen by: most pas- 

because fhev wnnf in o numu - i :u * J * 


Wore ?thSsR * JSS 011 ^ old J et l ui pment . have' recently “ been Council on Admissions option, east * 

hs b rfnlS , osed t0 ita locals made available for the odd day’s use bv that ,his might identify them as to i 

^10 £r a Ser o n r T r H met 0T1 ? ™ InstitudSnaWd reff able and so fwrongly) tie unlwnjya 

npvpr f a ^° rter ° f i a ceaner 1 tlonships have developed with local less good. But this needn I be i =. 

but pducation colleges, though recent cuts problem. For if the Government p» . 

depre« m- HIninmQ^ C A S ^ w ® rkll J8 F°r have tended to Onderminl them. But It cs on with its privatization id * 

aslted If I m&w„ A .". d shou'd, and.couW, bp so much more universities, more percmi *HJ=* ; 


effective! And then wouldn't m It j 
.faced with hordes of formally uaqul- * 
ified students, having had a lasleef : 
university, but no qualifications, wm ' 
ing to get in on a formal basis? Iwutf 1 
hope so - and those who had sat incur 
sufficient number of courses miduk t 
allowed to sit an exam, the p&injd 
which would allow them to omit tbr 
first degree year. That would be a , 
| saving. • 

S But could we cope? Of count : 
g though thnt and how we coped wool! : 

□ require political decisions. But ha™ ; 

| to cope is exactly what is required, m ; 
I are a philistine, under-educated, us- i 
| productive, class-ridden society, i ( ’ 
“ vided into officers and other rash • 
Improving attitudes to knowledge and j 
making university education genuifidj j- 
available are necessary to change die , 

I would also look for waysd. 
encouraging school students to 
to their local university. Periiapsi ... 
might be a non-Universities Cwlnl : 
Council on Admissions option, ea# ; 
that this might identify them u w i . 
able and so (wrongly) tne unlvemtya 
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wh™^ lh '&ii. a ? ,,d wh ° ° r hKtsr riirapor “ ,,no ' 

When I started playing cricket for a But what do I want? Haven't I heard 


what gives them that idea? 

When I started playing cricket for a 
local team - rather than one of the 
several university sides I could have 

M ar, and one of which 1 did play 
II I discovered that it did not 
play village sides but “better" schools 


decrees or dlpJomas. And when I once 
asked if I might bring a visitor to a 
class, my tutor said that the regulations 


ra Ull Willi iu |Hivnii«iuvu » — 

sihjuiu, ana could, be so much more universities, more parents will j 
than this. As to attitudes, they are for the offspring they finance and se» - ■ 
worse than elsewhere. Why? them where it Is cheapest. t , ■! 

First, because the new universities But this is not all I want. UmvwsJl f 
are still fairly new and were not wanted departments, especially of science uj i 
m the first place. In the case of Kent, modern languages, nave so raw , 


!?J ^ 1,0 OS 1 part and ^better class" 
sides from further away- my new team 
mates sqon lost their, nervousness of 
me and started to attack the university 
and me/ on a variety of: counts. ; 

They cjldn’t U ke foreigners, especial- 


< — uviio ruu 

undergraduates get on with their work 
if anyone coaid . come , in ad libitum ? 
They could, and should, and I want 
outsiders to visit these Institutions for 
the purpose of learning. Locals: don’t 
visit or. attend in that capacity and j 
cannot remember eyer meeting a local 
during seven yean at .Oxford, at high 
table, ^or In the cppinion, rooms, let 


jii 1 ■ , * : : — ivEuinuvua 

did not permit It. 

Bristol is perhaps a more character- 
istic civic university and it happens to 

trtmeated nen^hir^m^ ® nonno ^ s > those landladies had Increasing space firms. It impossible to know whattbe 
Wpik Stre? rSSSSSX^Ii and at the right ttaS&SS dentists are doing, but the mog \ 

skvline and ^/n I i n * a !, eS i Canterbury had riie cathedraL As language departments - who ^ 

Hflnm t n m0ny S tudcnls c ® mmu te from - h.v.Vrtise tha. I 

Wills’s tnhaern H ® me Bay and resorts beyond. been marketed. j 

lians, paitlcuterlv thedd’erlJnnS^^i Sec ® nd ». the new universities are My final suggestion is more diffinj [ . 

a pridein what ievfeS k novcr J 1 the towns that often did not to implement, but most nyrtjj i 
Post anc j fu e tfae . m - Their towers are on the Universities have departments of [J- 

enthusiasticallv reiwtiS^T t° de { ? Jill* outside the town. The locals may tor y °f arC < but not departments of [• 

-&b nfflv the "SS: S5L 2S!? SL%JHS£yS L 
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Herne Bay wanted the university - all 
those landladies had increasing space 
capacity and at the right times of year. 
But Canterbury had the cathedral. As 
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language departments - who ^ 
work - have expertise that has oe« j 

been marketed. j 

My final suggestion is more oirnw [ 
to implement, but most imp 01 ^; i 
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Wbehlbey- discovered how oWinare i • Sire SStoln S5&!?S&? 


activities, a “d a half to 

nlal sort, Crucially, however thl rain. E reinforces the 

tlonship,was no better than tfie LSE's and provides a 

Bristol is non-coUegiateundlit about to tatercoune, especially 

4.30 pni the building fo Park sS t ^ ose . who 60111 have care. W 
. died. All activity extent reading 5?®??°** 18 a cpnseoueijce of a Universi- 

Ubrary cared ComnJtte. .fiat which de- 


oe pleased, but that one and a half to Th* results of this separation caw* - 
two miles enacts and reinforces the help either, and their coming togf^s j-.. 
feelings of separateness and provides a would be mutually Instructive i 

real Obstacle to intercourse , especially enjoyable . The same goes for the L 

to those who don’t have cars. Their arts and also for technology. Umwi* y 


,'h kfa..7,,T7?n 


ttiicii mey mscoverea now ordinare I ■ 
. ....... , e settled 

down o a teaming relationship that has 
-fSWBW i over nearly 20 yeare. 

L4|cjp (he rest-of them up there,;! don’t 

luttii for;'; 

CaUfor- 


-W- ■= 


ilinS tines,, 

riliptlnw 

iy 

1 1 Would 
ked: 
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library ceased and that was closed to 
If any local had 
waiued to leartr something at the 

• university hn 

hours. Moreover, itwos S 

I learned to be patronizj 


clar ^ d 181 new univeraitles must 
S P u T r f hase a dtc of at least 200 acres. 

■ hi™ f hoheve the intention was to provide 

,2 an integrated campus where Students 
X ^dwik.fiyeandplay/and toavold. 
1IJ5I l?; avollln g endured at the red- 

SS ? ricks - g lv «n the prior attitude of the 
Eft hw ft»tered boptUity and 
£f re , haw .been firiits .and vandaHsm 

Wnl kSSJ?* 8,des - and Cam- 

3. bridge largely got over this centuries' 
With a so and flip.' i • _ 


arts and also for technology. b 
ties teach, eg dvil engineering- ® i; 
no site work, including *®Jt5 > 
skills as knocking up cement. TnBJ» L 
failure to integrate the teactoS. \ 
various skills helps to maintain ^ | 
division between those who work w® t 
brain and hand, mutual susp|°g k 
ignorance and contempt. And it V 

for bad enaineerina. We have K; 


ag S ? nd l “ e 3 vie universities have w ho see each other as yobs or ti»i 
ine mainly :angerejd those gentle folk who they are not too mistaken. 

... are concerned for the architecture and • universities are presently 

S arance of the towns they love. ' pled with saving themselves from _ 
n so many dric; universities have 1 nito threatened by recent cuts ano 
oweerated. V:. 1 ., . ■ . flllina their olacei with students^ 


to hot avoid greetin£h 0 'r'£7hj "EfftS 1 ! 5 ?, jwone.xIwuW.be their pfol of 
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Popular appeal of Popper’s message 


by David Papineau 

Postscript to 

“The Logic of Scientific Discovery" 

by Karl R. Popper 

edited by W. W. Bartley III 

Volume one: Realism and 

the Aim of Science 

Hutchinson, £20.00 

ISBN 009 1514509 

Volume two: The Open Universe: 

an argument for Indeterminism 

Hutchinson, £15.00 

ISBN 009 1461804 

Volume three: Quantum Theory 

and the Schism in Physics 

Hutchinson, £15.00 

ISBN009 1461707 

Many people, even today, take it that 
science somehow proves its conclu- 
sions beyond any possibility of doubt. 
But this attitude has been difficult to 
sustain since Einstein showed at the 
turn of the century that certain long- 
accepted assumptions of Newtonian 
science were in error. 

Karl Popper’s response to the Ein- 
steinian revolution is to accept thBt 
science is, indeed quite incapable of 
proving its results. After all, he says, 
didn’t Hume show long ago that, since 
science’s evidence always consists of 
past observations, and since it is always 
in principle possible that the future 
might fail to conform to past patterns, 
it is hopeless to try to infer universal 
scientific theories inductively from 
observational evidence? It is true that 
Hume’s problem of induction was for 
long regarded as something of a logical 
oddity: even if it was not clear exactly 
how the trick was done, did not the 
example of Newtonian science show 
that science somehow succeeded in 
proving its theories? But, according to 
Popper, we should now recognize that 
Hume was right all the timet and the 
trick isn’t done at all. Even the beat 
scientific theories are merely conjec- 
tures which might well tum out to be 
wrong in the end. 


But. what then Is so good about 
science? If modern physics is just 
conjecture, then what makes it better 
than astrology, or spirit worship, or 
any other factor superstition? Popper s 
answer is that scientific theories are at 
least fahlflable. Even if we cannot 

G ove scientific theories positively, at 
iSt they are stated in a precise and 
rigorous enough way for experiments 
to disprove them. Newtonian theory 
made exact predictions about various 
physical phenomena, and when some 
of those phenomena did not behave 
accordingly we knew that Newtonian 
theory was wrong. 

Contemporary physics is similarly 
precise in its' predictions, and for just 
that reason we shall no doubt discover 
In time that it too is mistaken. But the 
claims of astrology and spirit worship 
are far too loosely phrased for anything 
ever to force thefr proponents to admit 



Sir Karl Popper 


it will kill them. 

Popper is a sceptic about science in 
this second, stronger sense. Since he 
endorses Hume’s views about induc- 
tion, he has to allow that a theory 
which implies that the future will 
deviate from the past in some absurd 
way is as worthy of trust as any other. It 
is true that this fundamentally unse- 
rious aspect of Popper's position has 
not always been obvious to his readers. 
For Popper does defend principles 
(“choose twld theories", “avoid ad hoc 
ones") which tend to rule out such 
deviant theories. But, as his critics 
have made Increasingly dear, this 
merely pushes the problem back a 
stage - wny should we trust the theories 


selected by those principles? And to 
this question Popper, as a good Hu- 
mean, can rive no answer. 

But even if Popper still leaves us with 
the problem of induction, has he not at 
least succeeded in solving the “prob- 
lem of demarcation"? Does not the 
focus on falaifiability at least show what 
distinguishes science from other less 
serious modes of thought? But here 
there is a second fundamental objec- 
tion to Popper's work. Writers such as 
T. S. Kuhn, Paul Feyerabend and Imre 
Lakatos have shown in recent years 


that they are wrong. Indeed, argues 
Popper, once wo recognize that falsi- 
fiaDuity is the distinguishing mark of 
science, we should accept that sUch 
apparently more respectable but 
nevertheless non-oredictive disciplines 
as Marxism and FreudianLsm are, not- 


tions to all this, First, v?e need 
distinguish a weaker and a stror 


senseln which one might accept that 
science fails to prove its theories. In the 
weaker’ sense one siniply accepts that 
science Is fallible - that although, say, 
current science implies that cyanide is 
fatal to humans, there could turn out to 
be cases where this does not hold good. 

. ' This attitude is consistent with accord- 
• Ing a certain measure of trust to the 
. findings of- science J and with holding 
that* if you want to live, eating cyanide 
i is. not a good idea. But it is possible to 
be much more strongly sceptical about 

scientific theories,. One can maintain 

, that’ science : is i. no guide' to action 
• . whatsoever - that, for all science saw,. 
•. , ! sqmeone with a cyanide bill would, be 
J! ft. ; well- advised . to/ beliqye. it will 
v. . / increase thelf vitality ^and protect them 
!'■ against the common ccld as to believe 

■ ' i'-.' - ' •'/ "v! . : i 

■ : s* ' • ■ - ». •; ,7-;. 


able in any simple sense. No classical 
physicist worth his salt would have 
abandoned Newton’s laws of motion 
simply because of the failure of some 
experimental prediction. For the data ' 
always need to be interpreted I before 
vre can .decide on their significance. •' 
(“Were the instruments working?” 
‘'Had all relevant forces been taken 
into account?") . . 

Behind such interpretations are 
further bits of theory - theories about 
how the instruments work, theories 
about what forces will ba present in 
what circumstances. And so, when a 
prediction fails, it is always possible, 
and in general entirely' sensible, to . 

query such bits of interpreting theory, 
rather than reject such fundamental 

principles as the laws of motion. The 

central assumptions of Newtonian phy- ' ■ 

sics were no more falsjfiable than those 
' of Marxism or Freudiapism or, for that 
matter, of astrology or spirit worship- 
Perhaps -there « something that, dis- 
tinguishes serious sciences from less- 
worthy modes of thought. And. 
perhaps it is something to do with their 
being subject to serious critical, 
appraisal, But it certainly isn t a simple,, 
matter of falaifiability by failed predic- 
tions; 

.i These three -volumes, forming Hop- 

per’s postscript to his Logic qj Scien- 
tific Discovery, contain 800 or so pages 


of assorted material, mostly written in 
the fifties bui not previously published, 
elaborating and refining various char- 
acteristic Popperian themes. Volume 
one, the largest of the three , deals with 
demarcation, induction and probabil- 
ity k Volume two contains Popper's 
arguments against Laplocean deter- 
minism. And the final volume is about 
the Interpretation of quantum mecha- 
nics, and against what Popper sees as a 
dangerous subjectivist trend in modem 
physics. Although there is, as you 
might expect, much in the way of 
cogent analysis, an awful lot of it is 
extremely familiar, and the only peo- 
ple I can imagine wading through it all 
are those whose mission requires the ■ 
accurate quoting of Popperian chapter 
and verse. 

Many topics are covered , but a lot of 
them are distinctly pass 4, Questions 
that were interesting in the fifties have 
long since been resolved, and the 
debate has moved on to jicw ground. 
Similarly, most of Popper’s observa- 
tions seem dated, respectable but 
essentially ephemeral contributions to 
ephemeral controversies. There are, it 
is true, various prefaces and addenda 
scattered throughout the three 
volumes, updating Popper’s views on 
subjects that are still of live interest. 
But these too are disappointing. In 
particular, I would have expected a 
more substantial response to criticisms 
of the ideas about falsification and 
Induction that lie at the centre of 
: Popper’s thinking. Although Popper,, 
i does touch on these criticisms jn gome 
i- of the newer material lit these volumes, 
he does not seem entirely to appreciate 
their force, nor to have nny dear idea 
of how to deal with them. 


their activities by outsiders as unin- 
formed and unwarranted intrusion. 
Those who have felt, in the face of this 
resistance, that philosophy of science is 
nevertheless a subject worthy of recog- 
nition have had an effective champion 
in Popper: in the years since the war 


sell. Russell's enormous general popu- 
larity of twenty years ago was due to his 
political and social views rather than 
his more technical work in logic and 
epistemology. Perhaps Popper’s 
appeal is similarly to he found in lus 
political philosophy rather than in his 
philosophy of science. However, this 
explanation does not really fit Popper. 
The majority of extracurricular Poppe- 
rians are scientists of one sort or 
another (especially if wc include scien- 
tists tnanifiuf and retired). And whut in 

P articular they like about Popper arc 
is views about science, not his views 
about society. The attraction of Pop- 
per’s philosophy of science for these 
people is that he portrays science as 
first, not boring and second, not too 
difficult. 

The conventional view of science 
represents scientists ns not particularly 
glorified engineers. They need to ae- 
rolite a high level of demanding exper- 
tise but once they have done so their 
activities arc an essentially mechanical 
matter of conducting experiments and 
registering the consequences. Popper 
reverses this picture entirely, what 
makes a good scientist is imagination 
and insight, not care and concentra- 
tion. The important advances in scien- 
ce come from the creative invention of 
original hypotheses rather than from 
any mechanical extrapolation of ex- 
perimental results. Popper tells scien- 
tists that they are entitled to hold up 
their heads among the traditionally 
more riamorous creative professions. 
What is more, he explains that the 
scientific imagination is not the result 
of any specialist training. Invention is 
an essentially arational business. There 
is no logic of discovery, no set of arcane 
instructions for constructing hypoth- 
eses. Indeed there is nothing much to 
be said about where good scientific 
ideas come from. Popper makes it 
1 possible for anybody to hope to have 
r them. 


mem. message gets tawniiy reinioreeo Dy me 

Popper’s place in the vanguard or way he d e |i vere ii. For a start, there Is 
this struggle has bad a significant effect ^ «f no t exactly subtle) sua- 
oh attitudes to his work. Enthusiasm gca tj on that Popper's own work isofa- 
for the philosophy of science has got | eCfl w j t ^ t |, B g^t advances of twen- 
muddled up with enthusiasm for Pop- t i ct h-century science, conveyed by 
per, and those working within the name ^ ro ppi n g mention of the occa- 
subject have often seemed to have g j ons w j lcn he discussed this and that 
difficulty distinguishing criticisms of j^iem and other figures of 

Popper from attacks on their profes- gi m u ar status. (" But that was certainly 
sional standing. To some extent this is a not Heisenberg’s view. I spent an 
local phenomenon: ft is noteworthy even j ng with him [I think In 1935] 
that in the United Slates, where there when jf e to Vienna.") And once 
is less distance between the two cuj- ^ sugges tjon has been planted, we 
tures, and philosophy of science Is cao almost feel, while reaaing Popper, 
happily accepted as a normal part of |hat we BTe getting at first hand an 


happily accepted as a normal part of 
'the curriculum. Popper has been far 
less revered than herfe. 

Certainly among philosophers work- 


ing (or trained) on this side of the 
Atiantlc there has been a level of 
commitment to Popper that calls for 
explanation more in terms of loyally 
and emotion thon in terms of rational 
evaluation. And this diagnosis gams 


example of tfie way science is both 
exciting and accessible. For certainly 
Poppers writings convey a sense of 
vibrancy, a sense of something 


evaluation. And this diagnosis gains 
support from the imputations of back- 
sliding and betrayal that have been 
directed, at those who. hove sought to 
distance themselves - from Popper s 


1 mo mentous going on. And does so in a 

1 i r distinctive style which is both simple 
,a “X and engaging. 

°? al Excitement and simplicity are im- 
l? ,as questionably virtues In philosophical 
ack ‘ writing, but scarcely paramount vir- 
“ lues. Simplicity sometimes needs-to be 
1* V* sacrificed in the interests Of detail and 


A‘ more. interesting question raised 
by the publication of these volumes^ 
not so much philosophical as sociolo-. 
gleal; why are there so many people 
who will be prepared to read them? 
Despite increasingly well-knpwncrjttc- 
ism, Popper is undoubtedly a disting- 
uished and significant philosopher. But 
there are probably a few dozen equally 
distinguished and significant philoj- 
sopliers alive today, and none of them 
have the same phalanx of evangelical 
supporters that Poppir does- ; 

Up to a point this phenomenon dan 
be explained in institutional terms; 
Philosophy of, science is a somewhat 
embattled subject. It Is a branch of 
philosophy, but philosophy, especially 
in this country, I* largely .practised by 
people with a radically non-Mlentlfib 
education and a natural suspiclpn ot 

.j j'_i rift. CfdoKtWa. >nn fnfl 


llliULQiq \ J 

other hand, often regard comment op 


distance themselves from Poppers .precision. Popper makes a great show 

■ view. It: iff Irorifo that Popper, the hls dIs | lke f 0T definitions and“termi- 

■ advoCarc bf opert and rigoTousxrillc- nolog ; ca | minutiae”: But there are 

ism. has often been regarded as above tinia5 w h ere this dislike becomes a 
criticism by hls followers. And there an( j popper's arguments seem 

has been something rather funny in the nQ | ve ^ comparison with those of 
spectacle of the Popperian tradition philosophers wno are-prepared to get 
•succumbing to just the kind of aenmo- f heJr hnnds dirty with technicalities, 
qfous schisms niqst often associated j s certainly l me of his recent work 

with the followers of Mbrx and Freud. . 6n ^ids 0 ne, twoand three, of which 

In recent years, because, of the kinds t ^ ere j s mercifully little in these 
of criticisms I have discussed* the volumes/ ^And it is notable that of his 
departmes from the Pppperlan.camp eHr jj er WO rk it is the more technical 
have been more and more Jtequent, discussions of probability and Induc- 
and there are probably not that pwny n ve j 0 g|o which stand-up best todny. 

. professional Popperians left today- But , I bra sense of excitement, there is 

.there fire still plenty of nbp-prafesslon- ■ — •* — >*• 


mere are sun piemy ai non-praiessiun- , a | ways (he question Of how far It is ; 
al .followers, popper's role as tne warranted by the substance of wluit is- 
stabdurd-bearer for acapbirilc pliiloso- , SB ^ p er haps this Is not yet the 
phy. of science Js only part tif the stoty . t | me for p n{1 1 judgments H to whether 


phy of science, mid the Popper P he * time it will appear that there was rather 
nomenoii spreads far beyond academic | css j 0 p 0 nper to gel excited about than 
circles. In order to account for these m an y 0 f hls more ardent followers have 


many of his 
supposed. 


. „ boo. might ,be teindted hefC' to ,' 
Cofopara Popper with Bertrand. Kirs- 


Dqvld Papinepm isietturethi the history 
\o and philosophy of science at the. unt- 
is^ varsity of Cambridge. i • . 
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BOOKS 

A boom 
industry 

Language, Image, Media 
edited by Howard Davis and 
Paul Walton 

Blackwell, £19.50 and £7.50 
ISBN 0 631 12704 6 and 12726 7 

Media studies - not yet mediology - 
is the bastard child of a marriage of 
convenience. The sociology of cul- 
ture, in radical clothing, and semiol- 
ogy, an equally radical inquiry into 
(he nature of 'signs and symbols, 
have given birth to a precocious, 
unstable, temperamental and vora- 
cious infant. 

Like the study of deviance in the 
early sixties, the academic investiga- 
tion of television, film, journalism 
and the photograph has became a 
boom industry, fuelled by a quite 
legitimate dissatisfaction with neo- 1 




measures which bear little or no rela- 
tionship to the nature of the problem, 
however sensible they might sound: 
provide education for parenthood, en- 
sure the attachment of youngsters to 
pro-social groups, encourage vigilance 
in (he community, hold schools re- 
sponsible for their own levels of truan- 
cy and bad behaviour. 

Much of what Hoghughi writes could 


be transposed to the leader-columns of 
the Daily Telegraph with no questions 
asked. He makes it clear that he has 


with no questions 




positivist perspectives and an accept- 
ance of producer’s categories which 
had marked most previous work. 
Contemporary ' Marxism’s discovery 


Contemporary ' Marxism’s discovery 
of Ideology and above all its recogni- 
tion of the limitations of a strictly 
economists account of advanced 
capitalist society have been the driv- 
ing force, and the field is now de- 
fined by theories of reading, of sig- 
nifying practice and of ideological 
domination and negotiation. 

The models arc provided by 
theories pf language - either of the 
structuralist or ethnomethotfological 
variety - and of social formation, 
where the concept of the relative 
autonomy of its different levels is a 
crucial one. Birmingham (the Centre 
tor Contemporary Cultural Studies). 
Glasgow (the Glasgow Media 
Group) and Old Compton Street 
(the home of the editorial offices of 
toe film Journal Screen) ' have pto- 
vided the pipkin ports of entry for 
much of the European- w^rk* "which 
has proved so influential. The gurus 
(not in order of importance or 
appearance) are: Saussure, Wittgen- 
stein, Volosinov, Barthes, Freud, 
Raymond Williams, Stuart Hall and 
K®" Marx. The results are, perhaps 
predictably, uneven, and given the 
manifestly obvious natme of much of 
what Is said, often unspeakably tur- 
gid. Theories are derivative and 
wooden; empirical demonstration in- 
efficiently and insufficiently illumi- 
>• nating. But equally there is some 
work Of genuine insight' and interest. 
This collection 1 provides an excellent 
sample of the field, warts and 'all. 

It is edited by Paul Walton (late of 
«*t** deyiahee and : the Glasgow 
Media Group) : and Howard Davis 
(also of the 1 Glasgow Media Group) 
and it contains a series of specially 
commissioned papets ajming to bra* 
•vide a cross-section 'of innovative 
work with a collective ambition to 
, s 2. nle of our important 
cultural filters and prisms 1, (a phrase 
which from the very beginning bees 
ton question of, the source of the 
W).* P eir visiQn of the coherence 
, of the field seemi to me to. be prem- 
ature, but therf focus is right add the 
identification 1 of . the main problem 
: equally correct: how to relate the 
- huge questions about . the nature of 
.ptwer and: culture in our i society to 

the; Inevitably ' minute analystes ' of 


John Humphrya, BBC newsreader. 

which seems to refer to the way in 
wliich significant and politically 
powerful individuals hide in thefr 
talk behind the ominous and anony- 
mous third person. David Morley, 
the only researcher, apparently, to 
have actually studied an audience of 
a television programme, restates his 
argument about their structured 
capacity to read a text in ways which 
the producers might not nave in- 
tended. Simon Chapman and Gary 
Egger ask us to recognize the 
mythical elements in cigarette adver- 
tising and. offer a campaign strategy 
against smoking which is based on 
their insights. Trevor Pateman ques- 
tions (he kind of semiology which 
assumes a competence among its 
readers without defining how that 
competence is achieved. Victor Bur- 
gin relates Freud's work on dreams 
to the construction of meaning in the 
image of a photograph. John Comer 
complains about the inadequacy of 
mechanistic semiology (which has 
elsewhere already become “a tradi- 
tion , ’). > And Paul Jalbert, perhaps 
alone in the collection, actually pro- 
vides new and sensitive tools, de- 
rived from conversational analysis, 
for the study of television news, 
though even he finds himself suggest- 
ing that “in order to secure a better 
understanding of events and issues 
reported by news media, people 
must learn to become critical readers 
and listeners'’. 

' ,On this, evidence, the poor child 
Which we in media studies havd pro- 
duced is still at a pre-Oedipnl stage 
of its development. It has yet to find 
its language. 

Roger Silverstone 

Xlrjzx a ^ rin!OC,o,as> 
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solutions 

The Delinquent: directions for social ' 
control 

byMasudHoghiighi 'i- 
Bumett Books, £15.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 09 V5Q680 8 and 150681 6 ... 

There has always been a ready market 
tor easy-to-read general . Introductions 
to the subject of crime and punish- 

■ ment, and ft is clear (hat the publishers 
are hoping that Hoghughi's book will 
meet a part of that need. In addition 
there is an honourable tradition of 
works written by penal practitioners - 
approved school headmasters, prison 
governors, ; police chiefs, - . so that 
HoEhujzhrs role as principal of a 

. Ternopol assessment ■. qentre . .for. ■ dig* 
,'orderdd apd delinqitfhl ypbngstcrs 
(mtslthb book m(Q. Hnf; wfthfils 1 many 

■ predecessors:' • ;• -fi- • - 


little time or sympathy for sociologists 
and their labelling theories, for social 
workers with “their inadequate and 
woolly knowledge-base", nor for the 
high claims made by the advocates of 
de-institutionalization programmes in 
the United States. But he is not, in fact, 
a blindly-prejudiced right-wing scep- 
tic. He is an experienced, senior practi- 
tioner well aware of the contradictions 
in the system: “while our residential 
institutions for young offenders and 
other troublesome youths are dosing 
down, the youth population in penal 
facilities is at a record level and there 
are plans for building more prisons, an 
increasing proportion of whose in- 
mates are going to be younger people." 

Far and away the best chapter is that 
on “delinquents and institutions” 
which reflects the author's own depth 
of experience. Read as the personal cri 
rfe coeur of a professional leader in the 
heart of the penal system, it assumes 
significant value in its own right. He 
castigates standards of research inquiry 
ipto institutions, and says that the 
conclusions from them are never sim- 
ple or straightforward: “Institutional 
research has been marked more by 
messianic zeal than rigour". He criti- 
cizes the staff for their preoccupation 
with control, but emphasizes the 
physical fatigue and emotional drain of 
residential care work. 

More important than all that, 
however, he declares his view that 
assessment centres, despite their quasi- 
scientific ethos, "are not much more 
than holding places In which any form 
of systematic assessment is of low 
priority:, 

What is more, in the vast majority 
6f Instances, no reasoned process 
• ' exists for matching the youngster’s 
v problems with; ah appropriate facil- 
ity. Institutional placements result 
from the prevailing force of a num- 
ber of considerations which include 
distance from the child’s home,' admi- 
nistrative relationship with the local 
authority, cost, relationship with the 
social workers and the professional 
reputation of the facility for toler- 
ance, rigour, quality of careand simi- 
lar matters. . 

In other words, the very foundations 
of a psychologically-based controlling 
1 strategy collapse within the framework 
of the organizational environment of 
which it is necessarily a part. Hoghughi 
knows that, and he occasionally ac- 
knowledges it, but the thrust of this 
, book, and the message that will be 
. retnembered by those who read it is 
. unduly simplistic. It is so because he 
fails overall to acknowledge the strug- 
gles of sociology to identlfy'and analyse, 
foe interactive processes which char- 
acterize crime and the penal system - 
and which necessarily have to be taken 
into account in policy-making.' 

Martin Dav ies 

Martin Davies is a member of the 
Paro fe Board and professor of social 
Work at i he University of East Anglia. 


of intellectual and social forces. 

An important stimulant to this new 
awareness has been the work of Michel 
Foucault examining the fundamental 
shifts that he regards as having taken 
place in the conceptual structure of 
medicine and other related fields since 
the eighteenth century. Particularly 
influential has been liis contention 
that, around 1800, a new way of 
regarding the human body became 
established which he calls the “clinical 

S ize”. This was, among other things, 
e view that diseases were localized! in 
particular organs and tissues and, 
hence, in principle, accessible to 


eft’- ;f: (torn .the study, of natural language- is 
; Jc^v entirely problematic, aa many cpnlrl- 
'•> 4i.; v butor* to this book argue: l 
W - • •' P, ai foe ; recognition of these dlffi* 

■if I cultles hrinaa'UrtfhMf tf e-rilurt mem.,,.; 


M&fe if- , either /fexpre&sbd 

f 1 .^ !; fonstvily; as ; in: those J nape 


find, useful coverage bf.sbme basic 
toplcjs: who delinquents are arid wHat 
they- do, wpo^n society H fosporisibie 
. for coping with a hd responding to the 
acts rif delinquents, and.WhatW the 


" r;-” Hvuvjr vimuns 

; opert to Uvt prevent ion 1 , tteatni^ntpnd 
* M .draws', on •: aj 



PoHUcalAnatwhy of tjiefiody: ihedical ' 

knowledge to Brltain in the twentieth 
-century r ' » 
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res$, £17,50 
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;;punng jhe L . past], few yekrs a new 
apprqaph to mcdiiial knbwledge hai 
.- begun to.nrow bn within' HUioTi, bhrf 


ilpmatiddo^ 
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particular organs and tissues and, 
hence, in principle, accessible to 
physical examination. 

David Armstrong begins his book by 
acknowledging his debt to Foucault. It 
was the latter he tells us who made him 
realize that medical knowledge does 
not simply describe the body, but as he 
puts it ‘’both describes and constructs” 
it. Following Foucault, he argues that 
modern medicine has been part of a 
general process of disciplinary power 
in which, in many fields of life, indi- 
viduals have been observed, ex- 
amined, measured and categorized. 
None the less, he insists, this should 
not be seen as serial control or oppres- 
sion. It was this apparatus of power 
that created the individual as a concep- 
tual entity. Similarly, it was the rela- 
tionships of modern medicine - case 
notes, physical examinations, personal 
history, isolation in hospital, and so on 
- which, he argues, created the concept 
of the patient. 

It is Armstrong’s intention in this 
book to look at a further transforma- 
tion in medical knowledge which he 
believes only look place in the twen- 
tieth century. This was the develop- 
ment of seeing illness as something that 
arose in relationships between people, 
its treatment necessitating a complex 
system of records, home visits, coun- 
selling, and so on. This new conception 
he calls the “dispensary”, adopting the 
name of one of the characteristic new 
institutions involved in the social sur- 
veillance of disease. 

Armstrong then traces the develop- 
ment of this new approach through 
many aspects of twentieth-century 
medicine. He links it to the organiza- 
. tion of health visiting, the establish- 
ment of neuroses as the concern of 
psychiatry; the growth of new special- 
isms such as paediatrics and gerontolo- 
gy, the development of health centres, 
and the use of both social surveys and 
clinical tests. 

Thus, for example, lie illustrates 
how the growth of surveys and health 
centres both played an important part 
m making the medical profession 
aware of the large number of seemingly 
normal people In the population who 
were found on random examination to 

g resent physiological abnormalities, 
uch developments were connected 
with a weakening of the normal/abnor- 
mal boundary and with the establish- 
ment, Armstrong argues, of a “con- 
tinuous [medical] gaze over the 
normal”. 

Wiat is particularly valuable about 
his discussion is that he enables us to 
see these developments in a fresh light 
and to Be sensitive to the links between 
them. By drawing attention to the 
significance of the conceptual changes 
that nave taken place, he forces us to 
aueation the common assumption that 
tne recent history of medical thought 
can simply be seen as a process of 
' progressive enlightenment. 

None the less, although the book is 

r e Z t ifh°« gh !; provok, ' n8 ’ 1 flad raysetf 
left with a certain unease - as I often do 

wheiijreading Foucault or others influ- 
JJSjJ Armstjong makes clear 
w^^etoat hisbook is 'not 
!S n hM« a8 f SiS? « feve nt8”and 

that ht is not concerned 'With 1 whether 
^ l ^ he dobuments 

were, correct or tyjjical?.. Instead, he' 
he is interested in- foe point at 

“ lhou P hl 

■ESS- * \ . 18 not clear to me. 


Hard to 
swallow 


Bitter Pills: population policies and 
their Implementation in eight 
developing countries 
by Donald P. Warwick 
Cambridge University Press, £17 sn 
ISBN 0521 243475 

Bitter Pills is a shrewd, practical and 
lucid book, and it explains why famllv 
planning programmes in developing 
countries usually fail, ft ft 
wholly from the viewpoint of the 
policy-maker, and indeed the original 
fundmg for the research came from 
UmtedNatlons Family Planning Asso- 
ciation. Much of the book therefore 
deals with policy-making and impie- 
mentation, particularly the internal 
relations between bureaucrats and 
administrators. 

Warwick devotes early chapteis to 
the national political context of family 
planning programmes and most impor- 
tant, the clients themselves. Program- 
mes have often failed because of the 
application of what he terms the 
“machine theory of implementation" - 
a quasi-mechanical exercise in which 
clients are seen as merely receptacles 
for the services delivered. He also 
supplies a fascinating inside account of 
the influence of. foreign aid donors 
upon rational family planning prog- 
rammes of developing countries. After 
this there are chapters "on programme 
implementation, with a veVy percep- 
tive analysis of the behaviour of im- 
plementers at all levels when faced 
with inevitable contradictions and 
problems. 

The book ends with a return to the 
most important element - the clients 
themselves - and asks for the develop- 
ment of an “ethic of respect” compris- 
ing free choice and reliable informa- 
tion for clients, backed up by basic 
health care; no coercion of clients; do 
enforced production targets sad 
quotas, or piecework incentives forim- 
plementers; and no clandestine press- 
ure from foreign aid donors. 

The book tries rather half-heartedly 
to work eight case studies into the (ext, 
but the second chapter which outlines 
them ft too short and disjointed. 
Examples occur naturally in tne main 
text, and the commitment of about a 
tenth of the book to the case studies as 
separate items is perhaps not justified' 
Another criticism concerns the bit- 


metaphor to throw. light D n modem 
. medicine? if it fW & thaHh? 


piecemeal at the end of each chapter, l 
would also mention the compressed, 
“note-form” structure of the book: in 
effect it is a compilation of lists (eleven 
guidelines, some subdivided into four 
or five itemized points, five discussions, 
five broad approaches, seven assump- 
tions and so bn). Thisstyle ft clear, con- 
cise and readable, particularly for busy 
readers, but the general effect ft topre’ 
sent the Issues as cut-and-dried, when 
they might have borne more discursive 
treatment. 

In his final chapter Warwick makes* 
plea for all that ft libertarian and open 
In the policy and implementation oi 
family planning, but does not delve 
into wider issues of political economy. 
There is little suggestion as to vray 
national leaders are supportive 
lukewarm to a family planning pt®? 
ramme; what peasants, workers,^- 
dustrialists ahd landlords -think of tw 
idea or the programme and why; bw 
these groups’ interests are articula r 
in the state machinery, and how tw 

S togramme afreets tnese. 'In shon. 

imTly planning programmes needto 
/be analysed in tne context of 
relations. One wonders why 


if the underlying rircumstances mnio"' 
ing against foe: plea being answered, 
have peph swept; under tne carpet. 

Social scientists should read the 
.book as: an ashj te analysis of one of w® 
most important policy issues in £»’ 
veloping countries, but they must w 
prepared to bring their own tools oi 
analysis to l(; Those Involved in fanw 


. Ing Conventional 

VCritfcria;; , 
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Fingal’s 

■ cave 

*• Scotland In Music: a European 
f enthusiasm 
by Roger Flske 

i- Cambridge University Press, £17.50 
{. ISBN 0 521 24772 1 
Sir Walter Scott: the long-forgotten 
i melody 

. edited by Alan Bold 
; Vision Press, £13.95 
ISBN 0 85478 295 8 

• The main argument of Roger Fiske’s 

■ book conies in the form of a ques- 
t lion: why, when Scotland has pro- 

duccd no internationally recognized 
classical composer, has the country 
exerted such n powerful grip on 
' major composers of other nations? 

Nationalists and cultural relativists 
will be quick - and correct - to point 
! , to powerful local traditions, the 
; piobairenchd of the MacCrimmons 
t. and the lowland song-styles of Nicl 
!. Gow and others, which have (out- 
t' ■ wardly at least) nothing to do with 
r.: the central stream of western clas- 
1.;. sical music, from Hadyn through 
i Mozart to Schoenberg and Stravins- 
ky. Yet Roger Fiske's thesis, allow- 
r ing for this one exception, ft un- 
answerable. He ft right on both 
counts. There have been no major 
Scottish composers to stand beside 
! Purcell, Handel, Holst, Delius, 

; Bridge and Vaughan Williams: Lear- 
: mont Drysdale and Sir William 
; McGibbon remain unknown and un- 
' performed. 

The positive half of Fiske’s argu- 
ment is amply illustrated - though 

• not yet explained - by the plethora 

• of “Scotch ' symphonies and arrange- 
ments that appeared in tne 

• nineteenth century. Mendelssohn. 

■ Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms and 

Bruch were all deeply interested in 
Scottish song and were attracted by. 
. the “sublimity” of n landscape most 
I . of them never saw. 


“The sublime" was something im- 
agined or felt, not seen. Few of the 
European composers visited Scotland 


and their connexion was 'a literary 
one. Sir Walter Scott introduced an 
idea of Scotland to an artistic Euro- 
pean audience eager for new correla- 
tives to the Romantic aesthetic of 
grandeur, heroism and terror. 
Through Scott, and through Mac- 
pherson's “Osslan", they unearthed 
collections of folk-songs, broadside 
ballads and fiddle tunes (though only 


I ' rarely the genuinely indigenous pib- 
roch). They ransacked Ramsay, 
i>. Herd, Bishop Percy for raw material. 
.If the sources were mainly literary, 
their value was musical; European 
music, constrained by rigid harmonic 
■' roles, grew quickly exhausted and 
; needed a constant Infusion of new 
forms. 

In an essay on “Scott arid Opera" 
>•.; ™ Alan Bold's collection Sir Walter 
\ Sfott: the long-forgotten melody 
: Robert Giddings shows how close 
r, Scott's own intentions and devices 
to the operas and song-settings 
l . - by Donizetti, RosSini, Schubert - 
Ijr mspired by his work. He points out 
lethal Scott was nq operatic npveH?t, 
u . s tog minimal plots and familiar 
[valuations, “type'* or "motive” char- 
fe; acters, elaborate set-pieces; that the 
i 1 longueurs so often criticized in his 
[. . work were little more than virtuoso 
’ . elaborations of speech or description, 
ii. prose arias. Tjie political and histor- 
y.ical concerns, were often only the 
v for formal experiment, 

t] -Scott was a fine musicologist with a 
(. profound awareness of the processes 
; of folklore; he became a novelist by 
i-V (actual, financial) default and if. he 
mortagod to transform the genre in 
the process his prlmafy concerns , re- 
mained those of the collector and 
j experimenter. The novel, as Christ- 
(;opher Harvie, Allan- Mossie and 
uwen Dudley Edwards here show, 
f * M J°o: cumbersome and realistic a 
V to convey precisely the his- 

; SWjttil national quintessence; the 
ij rvS 1 , 1 111 itoftass 1 ’ii, that : Sdqtt , pursued.. 
; ■ bd canto Marla Sfnafda 

yand Schiller’s Mat la Stuart- were; as 
; jj!^'8* Stefner; baq saidj< rare, exam- 
i I! r ■ H^mamic exprcsripn achiev-. 

K^g ptirp Ifag^dy;' where Scott ifuip*' 


bled, the “.Scull iijilt.is" suucctk'il. 
not \o much .is .!d.ipl:iiiun% uf In-, 
work hut ratlk-r ;is the l.^ic.il cul- 
mination of his own rather inchodtu 
methods. 

The oast for Scott, and for Scots 
generally, lias been a “long-forgotten 
melody' . sumcfhing unique, irreduci- 
ble and ultimately evanescent. The 
plangent note in Sent! is echoed in 
the work of most of his successors 
down lo MacDinrmid, whose “La- 
ment for the Great Music” was. pre- 
cisely, a threnody on the passing of 
the single native form the country 
could boast. The novel is an alien 
form, no less than the sonata and 
symphony; all of them presuppose a 
more coherent society and culture 
than Scotland had had since the four- 
teenth century. 

The great value of Roger Fiske's 


Romantic 

mysticism 

An Infinite Complexity: essays In 
Romanticism 
edited by J. R. Watson 
Edinburgh University Press for the 
University of Durham. £10.00 
ISBN 0 85224 468 1 

“The image of Durham as n ‘chur- 
chy’ establishment lingers on", the 
general editor remarks, and theolo- 
gical topics and quotations from Four 
Quartets do recur somewhat fre- 
quently in this collection of new 
essays - the first of five that are to 
mark the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
University of Durham. 

Peter Malekin shows that states of 
mind described in Tintern Abbey, the 
Immortality Ode and early Prelude 
drafts correspond closely to modes of 
"introverted mysticism" well 
documented in Christian and other 
traditions. Dr Malekin pays excep- 
tionally close attention to these 
familiar texts, distinguishing carefully 
between different experiences re- 
corded by Wordsworth und between 
his record (potent .■ and convincing) 
and h(s explanations (less so). This is 
an Illuminating paper whether or not 
one finds tne “mystic” category 
helpful. 

Jacques Blondel also discusses the 
Immortality Ode, and in the first part 
he finds something quite un-Christian 
which “savours of mystic eroticism". 
But so many references to other 
writings adorn Professor Blondet’s 
essay that his main argument, con- 
cerning the ambivalence of solitude 
for Wordsworth, can hardly struggle 
forth. 

Two essays explore the difficulties 
Coleridge found in justifying God's 
ways to men: Ann Loades discusses 
his grapplings with the theodicy of 
the “pre-criticar Kant, and David 
Jasper finds that two worlds coalesce 
in The Ancient Mariner - a human 
world in which suffering and isola- 
tion can be dispelled by “creative 
joy", and a divine world so myster- 
iously unjust that no simple affirma- 
tion is possible. Antliea Morrison 
reprints tor the first time since 1893, 
and translates for the first time ever, 
the "Greek Ode on the Slave Trade” 
that won Coleridge the Browne Gold 
Medal in 1792. 

The longest paper Is a reading of 
Biake's ^ Milton by David Fuller,. who 
expounds a central theme of psycho- 
logical and moral re-eduention. His is 
a much less political approach than 
David Erdman's, more social than 
Kay and Roger Easson’s and more 
flexible than Northrop Frye's. Dr 
Fuller writes alertly and clearly and 


b*»"k l.md tin: [mint r. nii'li'i lull'd m 
Al.iu Hnld v ■.•■liui.lKiii) is in tin. i«;i - 
"giulidii that (he kiipipv.ni cmlin- 

'■liinn fnr Suit I. uid amt limits Sun- 
livli predated llic Kimianlius and uns 
always mme than a search fi»r new 
myths. Miisicolngy in Scntland began 
with Mary Stuart's doniucd trouba- 
dour-companion David Ri/zin The 
vogue for the Scoltli song wjs pari 
or the southward shift hcuun hv the 
Union of Crowns in IMI .1 and Pur- 
cell. Gcminiuni. J. C. Bach. and. 
later. Haydn. Pleycl, Beethoven and 
Weber, were all deeply influenced hv 
it. 

Comparing scores and settings in 
Roger Fiskc s excellent lone appen- 
dix. it becomes clear that if wus the 
resources of Scottish music itself and 
not just the litcrary/mythologieul 


Ir.ipi'iir.:'-. tli.il were ot value. I he 
iii'iiv rein. mi., however dial it w.r, 
an Italian eimgic svhn ictmuiircd the 
■* at lie *d Svottoh noiMe a ml bec-in to 
prcieive it hi n-. original hum Both 
Stoll and Alim Ramsay. Kiz/m's 
successors, edited their liamcriptnins 
for a polite audience and he gun the 
iin.il .LduUerutinn and coniineruahza- 
tmn id Scottish music. 

Mercifully, there were musicians 
sensitive to the value of the her Huge, 
ii remains dcprcssingly true, i In nigh, 
that there is more of Scotland in 
Mendelssohn und Bruch than in most 
so-called native music. 

Brian Morton 

Brian Morton is f cut tires editor of The 
THES. 
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Franz Liszt in Italy, 1839, a drawing by Ingres taken from Alan Walker's From 
Uszi: the virtuoso years IBJ 1-1847 (Faber, £25.00). 


through tl« shedding of socially ac- 
quired “states". His weak points, of 
course,, are his quotations, in re- 
creating Milton Blake improved on 
him partly by .doraiionalizina him. A 
friendly re-creation of .Blake needs 
not only to rationalize him. which 
can be done under the - guise of 
academic oritidsra, but to raise much 
quaint rant to the level of Interesting 
poetry.: l : find;thls true.even of pas- 
sages pr Fuller commends . for. their 
force: pnej beauty, .. .. ; 

• David: Constaritine gives a sensi- 
tive and moving, account -or 
. Clare’? descriptive poe(ry v in,which 
what! -matters- ft ' nor description but 
; Clare s loVe, ; joy apd 'Admiration 


for the nntural world. Following 
John Barrell. Dr Constantine finds n 
kind of virtue in Clare's refusal lo 
organize his scenes, his tendency to 
lapse into ecstatic lists: these arc 
correlates of his reverence for the 
Edenic fragments, his feeling for 
their vulnerability, an anxious pro- 
tectiveness at the other extreme from 
the masterful dominance of Thomson 
or. the encloses. Michael O'Neill is 
perhaps less successful in claiming 
that the ihdefinitpness of Shelley’s 
figurative language. -in prirts of The 
Triumph of Life , functions to express 
“an unusually sharp awareness of the 
gap between experience - and 
meaning”. 

In an unusual approach, J. R. 
Watson investigates the mezzotints 
and letterpress of Constable’s En- 
glish Landscape (1830-33) for clues to 
(he “readlng'^of lift pictures and to his 
version of Romanticism. Sheridan Gil- 
ley discusses the power of Keble’s 
Christian Year to roasStire readers 
"that the romantic sensibility had been 
baptized into Anglo-Catholic Christ- 
ianity, and that the High Churchmen 
were carrying its honey to their hive”. 

Professor Watson and ; Isis col- 
leagues hpvp produced a stimulating 
and; especially where poetry overlaps 
with religion', a genuinely lijiterdisci* 
pil ripry volume, f ' , .. , ; 

Dmk Roper / . 

Derek Roper is sydor lecturer in Eng-, 
lish literature at the University,. \df . 
Sheffield. './ 


Passion in 
translation 


Pope's Iliad: Homer In (he age of '• 
passion 

by Steven Sltankman 

princitpn University Press, £18.60 

ISBN 0 691 06566 7 ■■ ■; • ' 

Thenuthorofthisbookis an enthusias- 
tic admirer of Pope's Hlatl, and cites Dr , 
Johnson's judgment (lint it is “the ' 
noblest version of poetry the World has 
ever seen." He himself considers that 
(here is no satisfactory modern transla- 
tion of The Iliad-, modern ntiempts, In 
his view, although linguistically more 
accurate, . are too loose in metre .and 
loo colloquial in diction “to be capable 
of simulating In English Homer's for- 
mal and elevated style.” That may well 
be true, but it begs the question of 
whether Pope and later, poets would 
ever have agreed , ns lo how .that 
“simulatjon” s!iould be achieved. 

Pope's translation has suffered un- 
duly, Profesfor Shankman believes, 
from the popular fallacy (bat as a 
representative writer of "th^flge of 
reason", Pope could, ppt bo. a sym- 
pathetic interpreter of p world so 
remote arid so unfamiliar a? that Of (he. 
■Homeric epics/ 1 He "also,- rightly -?• 
regards much 6ft he. Roman tic; and : 
t m‘odern ! distaste: for Pope's Jlipil ds ■ 
isleitfriiing: frbm Coif ridge . who .wljilo , 
praising Pape’S ongJnal yflr$c,' singled 


■ ■■it rtic Ifiutl t r.inshidori .is ‘ tin m.iiik 
Mimic uf nur psvudo |niL'tu: ■Jn.lum *. 

PNifc»“'r Sn.mknian il'.'icritk I'npc 
by un.iliMng Ins inierpiclnliw and 
btylislic -ippriMch. uhicli is tL-rluinly 
inure ^ynip,ithclic (n modern I.iiIl- lhan 
that of hiN predecessors. The iiualilies 
which especially appealed lo Hope m 
Homer's poetry were irs fire and its 
passion. Unlike Chapman, who was 
const rained by (he Renaissance tr.nli- 
linn lo tone down the wrathof Achilles 
and to credit him with a self-discipline 
he does not display until the closing 
episodes of the epic. Pi live shows 
lumsclf deeply intcrestcu in (he 
psychology ot passion, and is faithful to 
t lomcr in portraying Achilles as a hero 
whose emotions are beyond rational 
control. 

Most of (he hook is devoted to 
expounding the merits of Pope's per- 
formance in terms of earlier literary 
history, critical theory and eighteenth- 
century style and diction. These argu- 
ments are well presented, but they do 
little to answer the original question - 
why. when the desire to read Homer 
continues In flourish. Ihc desire to read 
Pope's translation does not. Pope 
himself helps to provide an answer, 
when he remarks that the translator 
owes much lo the taste of the ugc in 
which he lives: in triitli, lie owes it his 
. existence, since the process of transla- 
tion is inevil ably governed by an 
evcr-chnnging cunihinniion of demand 
for l lie original and specifications for 
the rendering. Homer’s art docs not 
change, but our conceptions of it do, 
and so do the resources which any 
given literary age can contribute - 
technique, finguistic and historical 
scholarship, and so on - to give those 
conceptions a particular (because tem- 
porary) life and character: indeed 
during the past three centuries our 
view of Homer has probably changed 
more radically than our view of any 
other great poet. 

In Pope's lifetime the heroic couplet 
was a form so expertly handled for a 
great range of themes that it could 
readily be accepted as an equivalent for 
the Homeric hexameter, this taste 
resting comfortably upon the image of 
Homer as a courtly poet. A little later 
Homer's authorship of the epics was 
questioned, he was seen as an impro- 
viser and adapter of anonymous folk- 
songs, and translators began to render 
fragments of The 1/Iad In ballad form. 
Subsequently, under the influence of 
Arnold's criticism, blank verse found 
favour as the appropriate medium. 
Later still the language of Ihc Autho- 
rised Version of tne Bible was seen to 
possess much in common with the epics 
and Andrew Lang’s prose translations 1 
were the result. 

Many of Pope's readers could under- 
stand Homer s Greek: (hey did not 
need to be given the bare sense, and 
their literary, pleasure consisted in 
receiving a view of Homer through the 
prism ot a great poet writing ill the 
manner which had formed the style of 
the age . The mode rn reader both needs 
and desires the bare sense - hence the 
popularity at that level of the good 

E rase translation. For the poetic thrill, 
e likewise seeks a fine expression of 
the poetic style of our age. But since 
Iwcntieih-ccnlury poets do not shoul- 
der such vast undertakings, lie must be 
content with fragments, such as Christ- 
opher Logue's passages from The Iliad, 
or "imitations' 1 such as Pound's The 
Seafarer. 

As for Pope, both the heroic couplet 
und his diction have come to constitute 
a barrier to the appreciation of his 
Iliad , Professor Shankman hfmself 
concedes that Pape’s genius ft insepar- 
able from the coupIctTorm, and that it 
. was infinitely more natural for him to 
employ this medium than la write In 
blank verse. The use of. the couplet is 
. not a vanished art (see Roy Campbell's 
excellent version of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry ), but it is surely irrevocably 
associated with Satire or. literary critic- • 
ism, riot with. epic. In the case., of 
dictjbn, one example may suffice. 
When Pope translates the unadorned 
wqrds bold horsefly as vengeful hornet, 
he stands (a? often] bet when the render 
arid the sense. On translation, Ben 
Jonson’s tribute lo Shakespeare might 
be. parodied -.“It Is not for all.time, blit 
for an age." , . 

Ian Scott-Kilycrt 

fdh ScottrKUvert was formerly director 
of literature at the British Council. . 

.Rlchard A, Lnnhan^s book Tfie Mo- 
lives of Eloquence: literary rhetoric in 
ti\e Renaissance hift been issjijf d ip a 
.paperback hv Vale University 1 Press jitv 
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B-JJ l^» l# mg or (he " progressive parasitic de- ers in December 1945 and assuming 

MM composition, of the inherited author- ownership of the steel industry in 

WU & ,<a ” an state" (Mommsen). August 1946, only to find themselves 

— — — — — — — — course this book is not without its forced a vear later by their economic 


The story 
so far 

Explaining Hiller’s Germany: 
historians and (he Third Retch 
by John Hiden and John Fnrquharwn 
Batsford,£6.95 
ISBN 0 7134 43948 4 

Nowadays it is almost compulsory 
when introducing a general text about 
Na2i Germany to note the staggering 
amount of literature that has been 
published on the subject. Just to keep 
“JPWtn the flood of new books on the 
Third Reich” would be n full-time 
occupation especially as publishers 
rush to make money out of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Hitler's coming to pow- 
er* So how is one to make sense of it 
all? 

Clearly John Widen and John Far- 
guhnrson have set themselves a daunt- , 
>ng task: to take stock of the hislor- 1 
logmphy of National Socialism within I 
the covers of a thin paperback. Not 
that they are unaware of the difficul- 
ties. They freely admit that the huge , 
amount of literature on (he subject 
precludes a fully comprehensive treat- * 
rnenl, and have chosen to concentrate - 
on ideological and policy aspects of | 
National Socialism and to by-pass r 
much of the recent literature on the t 
™i. a %,P°P ular ®P'*iion or daily life * 
in Nazi Germany. They reject a purely ? 
chronological approach to their histor- F 
tographical exercise, and have chosen L 
to organize their book not around the 5 


mhiu ywummsenj. August 1V46, only to find themselves 

- course this book is not without its forced a year later by their economic 
merits. The authors have displayed dependence on America to yield to 
remarkable industry in reading General Clay's insistence that the 
through a mountain of literature on an freedom of the Germans to decide for 
unpleasant subject. They have on (he themselves on mnirerc mn« not 


w. ..n-.aiu.w on hi irccuum ur me uermans to aeciae lor 

unpleasant subject. They have on (he themselves on such matters must not 
whole presented balanced and careful be prejudiced in advance 
judgments about the conflicting inter- The Soviet Military Administration 
prerations of many historians. Some of had no such scruples. The essence of 
the sections (such as the chapter on their tactics was to move fast and get 
foreign policy- Dr Hiden'sspeciaHty-. control into trusty hands before any- 

iidt..!ofooi , ~ Cn r! S t- refer L ng l0 . agri " Qne cou,d organize to stop them. The 
J “ Dr p arquhareon s area general presumption since has been 
of expertise) are particularly dear and that the ultimate goal was full-blown 
And lh fe Communism but a good deal would 

si i m volume WSSIirf 3 ?, pages ? f , {h,s h , ave depended on western reactions ; if 
Si"' uSlnnl/i - h . uk L be “ s * ful 10 tfie Amencans and British had been 
peopie teaching in the field (although it prepared to tolerate a people's demo- 
propabiy will be overwhelming to cracy throughout Germany it miaht 

? 00t r ? ad . G r an J' ^ave spun out an uneasy existence for 
.But the overall impression is that the finite * time v 
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But the overall impression is that the 

assass 

Richard Bessel 

B{ . „ . a TT'. “ read y l° give non-Communists token 

KicharH Bessel is lecturer in history at positions, they were not prepared to let 
the Open University. them interfere in the basic measures of 

restructuring. Small owners were only 
~ allowed to keep their property on 

TUa C /\it{ condition of using it as they were told. 

J. llC »OViei Th ? s he Russ ' ans on| y succeeded in 

• replacing one form of totalitarianism 

rw with another. 

/ iOTIP iP 1 ? Anglo-Americans sought to 

substitute h different kind of society 

— , but saw that they could not do so bv 

From Hiller to Ulbrlcht: the force since they would then have to 

Communist reconstruction of East keep For< i5 at "“d they were to 

Germany 1945-46 P. reve { 1 J the Germans from restoring 

by Gregory W. Sand ford iwav f° n aS *£ ey went 

Princeton University Press £21 60 KJL™ ZJ W, t0 tru L st that their 

ISBN 0 691 05367 7 J==t- 


quite a time. 

But the weakness of the programme 
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them interfere in the basic measures of 
restructuring. Small owners were only 
allowed to keep their property on 
condition of using it as they were told. 
Thus the Russians only succeeded in 
replacing one form of totalitarianism 
with another. 

The Anglo-Americans sought to 
substitute a different kind of society 
but saw that they could not do so by 
force, ance they would then have to 
keep force at hand if they were to 
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Germany 1945-46 P. reve { 1 J the Germans from restoring 

by Gregory W. Sand ford iwavTh^Ln f° n aS ^ ey went 

Princeton University Press £21 60 to tru L st , that t,leir 

ISBN 0 69105367 7 ^ * Germans would learn the lessons of 

■ recent history and submit themselves 

Books in English about Germany dur- 2£ FW*,# “^education". On the 
.*2** af !“ defeat^have 5? 5»? 



ffie Nazi Question) but around the 
historical treatment of certain major 
issues which have figured most promin- 
ently in academic debate. That is to 
say, it is broad issues rather than the 
academic debates themselves which 
' lhe ^ bo0k ' And, at the same 

time, the authors insist that theirs is no 
m ere compilation of h is (orica I views ”, 
but the “outcome of a critical debate 
between ourseives and the relevant 
published material”. 

S re ..? f th j s ambitious (ask 
creates difficulties, however. The big- 
gest Is that the issues chosen by Hiden 
and Farquharaon around which to 
organize (heir book - Hitler's personal- 
‘Kv Nazi Ideology, the structure of the 
dictatorship, social policy, foreign 
policy and the economics 0 f NaS 
Germany- are closely interconnected. 

®? discuss interpreta- 
n£ ? ? oregn P°b<y, f 0r exam- 
ple,, without simultaneously discussing 
tte importance of ideology, the role o? 
Hiuer, the development of the eco- 
nomy and. rearmament or the struc- 
. tures of government and the state. And 
BS a CanwniiMM it i. s~. - . 


ing the first year after defeat have ^ oI ?. the,r Uberail . t y has paid off. But 
tended to concentrate on develop- Crep ?. n ? :y of , view fls to what 

ments in the Western Zones. So m £?i 8cy ls cond emned Germany 
althoueh Dr Sunrffn«rc A ki M t:.„ t0 partition. 


although' Dr~ SanlK's Active t0 ^ io *- " W 

study of the Soviet Zone has no . 7 

sensational new facts to reveal, it is "“Cnael Balfour 

valuable in that it will stimulate com- ~ ‘ „ ,, 

parisons between the different policies Mjcliael Balfour Is emeritus professor 
adopted by East and West. of European history at the University of 

’ To the surprise of many, including EaSl Anglk ' 

some m their own ranks, the Russians, — '• ^ ^ 

and the German Communists whom 

they had been training In Moscow, did T • 

SSLST amva ■ ,n f German y proceed to JjGlt^Wl II P 
introduce a single-party dictatorship, * ▼? Mlg 

mia p uhlic ownership of all significant •11 • 

P^ductionand distribution, j I 111 Cl OTIC 
Instead, while putting through the Wi UiJlUlIa 
minimum of social reconstruction and — 

tee^n^nriVS^ 01 “J 0 **®* 1 Jf° ? uar0n ' P* CrWa of Austrian Socialism: from 

Wha they set out to create in fact was a - - 022670121 2 

i^ CrB 7' ■ on thB modc l Dr Rabinbach's purpose is to anaM 
already introduceci in those other the “inner crisis" which lM £ 

(SJJJy , of . E , aster " Europe which defeat of the Austrian socialists in the 
h y had freed from German domiiia- civil war of February 1934. It Is theYe- 
. ' . ' fore’essentially a studyin the failure of 

Though thic nnllm on. . OttQ RlllMr onrl -p. ■ . . 


"Red Hamburg” on election day 1931, 
an Illustration from Simon Taylor’s 
.Germany 1918-1933: revolution , coun- 
ter-revolution and the rise of Hitler, 
(Duckworth, £6.95). 

Austrian labour movement from the 


Mrhnrt BfliA... , ■ , wcHimesses or ms post- 1918 theoretical 

of Furnr^n ?!, E ew 5TO Professor Marxist positions. The 1926 Linz Droe- 
y 0t thC Un ^ erslt y °f- ramme » which was^ largely his worl, 
, , ‘ . contained few policies likely to under- 

min ^ the ascendancy of the right in the 
~ provinces and rural areas. It invoked 

T ATf U/ivm thereroJunonary tradition of Marxism 

Lew-wing sidifMrffMS 

illusions -SSSrWflSa 

strength in order to tamper with the 


— uowttics HDOUt Nazi 

Srta?Ko h ok. my “"?■ of the chap - 

' riiSiJ5f , 2 the V0 J umc « father 
disjointed character, for its structure 

, seems to preclude the systematic treat- • 

ment of various interpretations. Read. 

• SElfeS* 1 a coherent Idea oF: 

the theses put forward by Franz 

Srt'SJS? ® r Dietrich Brkcher. 
T|nrMaiton or Kiaus Hildebrand will 
*i U together fragments from . 

' i in-fb^book ( a *wk.i}ot , 

i uh ?p fttttn one historian tto 
t P® 4 ®* while- the*' 

1 right 

KJitldone, .familiar .with .thei field': but . 


. I! ■ ioreie&sentialiy a studyin the failure of 

Though this policy was inevitably • i t . 0 1 ®? ueran d the current of Marxism 
given a theoretical foundation . the real wbl T c b he represented. 

i V Was hi 8“ y Pragmatic, JJf expUcitly dissociates himself 

S a h.dM not want to have a quarrel ^2!°, , ear her pntidsms of Bauer 

with his wartime /Allies while he was w hlph he ascribes to certain ideological 
ino^S ," P i W, ftj he tflsk reconstruct- po^hons rooted in the politics oF the 
control? ihi d “"“bfttlng Russian teThA dl ^ e / OStw J aT «nd«jected 

■Sts* P“«- 


^S? S!lan ^ During tho war the left ivenluilly 

«^n. ri rn /- Bnd hTih ^ M talked a lot £ au ® r ^d Austro-Marxism. Oearly 
“bjgoul Nazism, breaking this book has also been written with 
the power of the military and reducing this new interest in mind; to draw 

, Je ppljqcaj influence of th^igjantP at tfntion .to the historical content 
^^^d.'ndustriatiWs.'W'K AqatroiMarSS 

35 th^ Were tb’thlnk in P^riy UnderSodd^^^ T 
socioeconomjc 1 tenns, took this to > Dr Raolnbach is able to adduce 
^k ?l n8 , nB tbeentireruHng elite S0, ne new material from statoand 
d ^ty. When they found W ^ h J ves a "d from WteS 
■that.thiS'.WM :.npt happening; . thev With surviving p^rtidoantsof ih« 


contained few policies likely to under- 
mine the ascendancy of the right in the 
i provinces and rural areas. It invoked 
the revoJufionflty tradition of Marxism 
and .™ anust phraseology, which 
sounded so ominous in non-Marxist 
ears, only as a deterrent against any 
• bourgeois temptation to exploit their 
strength in order to tamper with the 
, constitution. 

The left opposition succeeded well 
enough in giving emotional expression 

L " P?L imism fighting spirit of 
the social democratic rank and file. But 

on , „ evi dence here presented it 
?h faUed i t0 diagnose and trans- 
cend the weakness of the Linz prog- 

3E2; th® contrary itcompound- 
S LS £? by oxplteitly and wholly 
identifying the defence of democracy 
against fascism with the revolutionary 
■ overthrow.pf capitalism and the estab- 
Uslunent of working-class power and 
Socialism. At the October 1933 con- 
gress, the left opposition ascribed the 
defats recently sustained by themove- 
f the leadership’s politics of 
pure defence against fascism", and 
raUed for an all-out attack on capital- 
ism as the only strategy which rould 
prevent total defeat a reaction 

Srt! t °H 1 T rev i ) ^ tlonary means'*. 
Tjsn.tha ntlk and file pressure for a 


A stench 
of blood 

by J. M. Ritchie * 

Croom Helm. £17.95 1 

ISBN 070992 2175 i 

jn October 1945, ThomasKW':. 
his famous sweepinc denm2»' 
books produced in (§e3 

nml 3 H nt d K 945 "* ‘ ,WOrsc 
M- nt f objects one whiles 
adding for good measure that- i J. 
of blood and shame attaches to 
They should ail be pulped*. ; 

This attitude to literati utt,- 
National Socialism has on iberY 
prevailed abroad; and ProW 
chie s is the first full-scale studyd- 
subiect to be published in Enl> 
cool analysis of the canon oij; 
literature makes fasanaifcs mi ■ 
The “blood and stench" arewtltJi 
fore, but so are the enthusiasm!*, ‘ 
misguided idealism of the enW 
Without falling into the Vuf}; 
brutish friend-foe way of thiefri. 
■Thomas Mann unconsclons^S- 
the quotation above) it is is t. 
impossible to disentangle thts 
of motives of those who sujti:| . 
from naivety and sincerity todppe.*! 
ism and intellectual arrogaut.f 
which are illustrated in tnfrbwt* 

It Is not easy to characterize i!kf : 

P roduced in Germany in this per 
ven in mainstream Nazi Ita? 
there is little that had not thi 
appeared in earlier writings. Tkr 
concepts of the Third Rach>S; 
man "mission", andsemitismzdB. ; 
purity, were nothing new. (Wsh;' ; 
new was the stupefying Eterntf 
ness of the Nazis, translating to'. ; 
Into action). Again, the idodrft^ 
being written under National^ ■ 
is similar in many respects By- 
products of exile literature. Thsl®; 
ical novel, for example, is WJ .: 
both sides of the divide: in thevf ■ 
the so-called "writers of tk ji 
emigration" (closet opponSunS 
ler) it obliquely exposes thtwr 
cies of the present, and 
example of covert resistance *B#P, 
Reich. J- 

An interesting chapter on 
forgotten German literature 
by the Spanish Civil Warramoft: . 
another kind of resistance, 
Arthur Kocstler, with his . 
Noon, is the most illustrious®^ 1 
Professor Ritchie reconslrudsi^ , 
the means by which, within . 


lure. What got past the censor 
contorted and heaWly encoded 
resistance-value of novels 
gruen's The Grand Tyrant wW 
and Jflnger’s On the Mawf* 
still disputed today. That Ik* 
another Germany is beyond^ 
none the less; It is re P*?*Jf 
equivocally by ' prisoix 11 ^®. 
Gunther Weisenoorn’s 

E arts of which were written 
ags in a Berlin Gestapo 
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Voices from 
the past 

Bread, Knowledge and Freedom: a 

study of ninefeenth-ceatury working 

class autobiography 

by David Vincent 

Methuen, £4.95 

ISBN 041634670 7 

Documents of Life: an Introduction to 

the problems and literature of a 

humanistic method 

by Ken Plummer 

Allen & Unwin, £12.95 and £5.95 

ISBN 004321029 5 and 3210309 

All history is a kind of fiction; so too 


are our own biographies. Only we as 
individuals are aware of our subjective 
feelings and we may have limited 

mnontiar In rnnn lllrtn ■'« I ^ 


enpamties in recalling, in articulating 
anil in interpreting our own experi- 
ences. Much of sociology and now, 
increasingly, social history is about 
understanding the interaction between 
biography and history, the tensions 
between the subjective nnd the objec- 
tive, between the individual and socie- 
ty. One way these interactions can be 
explored is by placing detailed know- 
ledge of a very few people into their 
wider social context. 

This concern with accounts of indi- 
viduals' lives, which forms the subject 
matter of both these books, is often 
disparaged. First, qualitative data may 
be[thought.less“true"thanthequantita- 

Ihu #4f.,n ...... J u.. r I 


V I . . Hiwmy as 

part of a larger hislnry. One autohms- 
rppher, writing in the context of the 
Factory Act of 1833, which laid down 
hat children aged between 9 and 13 
had to receive two hours’ teaching six 
days a week, describes one of these 
half-time schools: 

It was a cottage at the entrance to the 
mill yard. The teacher, a poor old 
man who had done odd jobs of a 
simple kind for about 1 2s a week was 
set to leach the half-timers. Lest, 
however, he should teach too much 
or the process be loo costly he had to 
stamp washers out of cloth with a 
heavy wooden mallet on a large 
block of wood during school hours. 

Ken Plummer is committed to a style 
of sociological analysis which gathers 
data from the diaries, letters, photo- 
graphs and memories of individual 
informants. The life history method is 
extraordinarily jahour intensive: it is 
not so much stringing a few extended 
interviews into a consistent narrative, 
but rather the laborious unravelling of 
someone's life after months or even 
years of regular unstructured inter- 
views. Inevitably individuals ramble on 
and, as Taylor and Cohen have so . 
wittily argued in their hook Escape 
Attempts, most people's lives arc pretty 
dull nnd boring, even if they arc 
professors of sociology. It woulu he n 
very foolish sociologist who spent 
hours and hours with the same infor- 
mant without having a very good Idea 
of what the eventual account fs likely to 
illustrate or to reveal. I suspect that 
many social scientists would launch 
more readily on a sample suivey, 
without being too dear about what 
they're predsely exjjeding to do with 
it, than would commit themselves for a 
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sometimes inspiring, J 
reading. A powemil poJ ot 
about the preference 
auer’s restoration era for n* 
works of Christian 
rather than such anfrwffc 
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in ac H^'?bd ; Violent resistance 

eaderthSK 193 u at U ?* l P en «*ed the 
■ h a a t Ti ert S p s ppU ^ of retreat without 

' ffiriBhriS TUgBl f , * aa not » as Rabin- 

y con , cllJdes 1 a potentially 
. rtroessful assault on. the “external 

Snl^ 0f *? ah ^ asc,sm - 11 was the 
tbc r^atfzatipn that the 
£ S! S J 0veniment was now fouv 

a ^ist coUrse, and of 
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rather than 1 
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works as Brecht's Arturo if , 
and Other former virtj®s -WL 
neglected in postwar West 0«ng 
favour of writers already w ® 1 ... 
lished under the Nazis. ! n ^s 1 y 
come as a shock to disco^^i, 
many establishment figur®^ s 
era went on to publish, Pj 
achieve literary honours, id 10E - 
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apparent precision of an econometric 
model is not so much due to the data as 
to the rigorous mathematical logic 
applied to very limited amounts of 
quantifiable data and certain given, 
highly debatable, assumptions. 
Secondly, autobiographies, personal 
documents and lift histories do not 
seem to require much obvious technic- 
al skill to interpret. The emphasis is so 
° ,i n IB lbc stor y> on "wnat it was 
really like" that tne material “speaks 
for Itself'. There Is, of course, a 
considerable general interest in the 
diaries of the great, the lurid “confes- 
sions" of the notorious and the locally- 
printed pamphlets of “Bygone Muddy- 
Beld" revealed in old photographs, 
backed up with some amateur local 
history. But it requires the historian's 
scholarship to reveal the general sig- 
nificance of these stories. 

David Vincent’s basic source raa- 
, terials are 142 autobiographies of 
ordinary working people written be- 
. tween 1790 and 1850. Drawing these 
together to produce a more general 
account u a daunting task especially, as 
Dr Vincent recognizes, since the liter- 
ate working-class people who took the 
trouble to write at length about them- 
selves were hardly typical. There is an 
earnestness, self-nghteousness and 
cloying sentimentality in many 
accounts, expressed in a stilted style 
reminiscent of a certain genre of Sun- 
aay school stories of virtue overcoming 
. vice and temptation. Self-improve- 
recrit Is a common theme but so also is 
economic adversity. It is striking how 
jnese more articulate and aspiring' 
workers suffered consistently from 
financial insecurity and regular unem- 
ployment or underemployment. “Duri- • 
flee -Factory Boy" sums up the pre- 
Mnousness of working-class life: *the 
great mass of men anawomen are like 
Mjrks.on the surface of a mountain 
* ar ^ ed hither and thither as the 
lorrent may lead them". 
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wunuui oemg too clear aoout what 
they're precisely expecting to do with 
it, than would commit themselves for a 
year or more to a single individual or 
family. 

There is no question of arguing that 
the life history method is better in any 
absolute sense than many other 
methods but it is certainly a necessary 
and complementary technique. As 
Professor Jo**- Dollard remarked in 
his classic study of the American South, 
i“The danger in a biased person exists 
only when the researcher does not 
know he is biased or how he is biased." 
The issue of bias is acutely important to 
Plummer, and he recognizes that it 
cannot be eliminated since "It is pro- 
dsely through these ‘sources of bias', 
that a 'truth comes to be assembled." ' 

It has taken us the best part of two 
centuries to grasp that certain kinds of 
“truth" or, what comes to the same 
thing, certain kinds of fiction have to 
coexist without dear resolution. Itisno 
longer possible to accept Sartre's claim 
that The Children of Sanchez by Oscar 
Lewis renders a mass of literary work 
redundant. “Why write a novel on Its 
characters or their milieu?" he asks. 
“They teli us much more by themselves 
with a much greater understanding and 
eloquence”. Sartre is of course mis- 
taken. Lewis presents and selects what 
the characters say; they do not control 
their own stories. 

Novelists, producers of television 
documentaries and vox pop pro- 
grammes and instant sample surveys all 
nave their part to play in demonstrat- 
ing the interplay between biography 
Hnd history, but many of the most 
interesting questions, such as those 
connected with the changing political 
culture of generations, the changing 
attitudes to work or the renegotiation 
of gender roles require detailed long- 
itudinal analysis. Ken Plummer's ex- 
cellent text prpvides a fine introduction 
to the life , history method. He .shows 
how it flourished in the turbulent 
Chicago of the early decades of. this 
century and then went out of fashion: 1 
suggest that the method is due for a 
revival. Seeking patterns from the 
personal and the private is likely to 
produce a more liberal and less doctri- 
naire approach to social reality: the 
interconnexions between history and 
social scientists' biographies might 
then become less fraught. 

R. E. Pahl 

R. E. Pahl Is professor of sociology at 
the University of Kent. 

M. A. Crowther's book The Work- 
house System: the history of an English , 
social institution, first published in 
1981, is now issued as' a paperback by 
Metbuen at £5.95. It traces the history . 
of the wqrkhouse system from the Poor . 
Law Amendment Act of 1934 to , the 
Local Government Act of 1929, and 
deals with both administrators and In- i 
mates, i V ...I 




This photograph of Elizabeth I’s tomb in West mins ler Abbey Is reproduced from 
The Ages of Britain, an illustrated guide to places of historical significance. Edited 
by Peter Crookslon, It is published by Ilamish Hamilton at £12.95. 


Village 
society 

Land, Family and Inheritance In 
Transition: Klbworth Harcourt 
1280-1700 
by Cicely Howell 

Cambridge University Press, £32.50 
ISBN 0521 246318 

One of the healthiest recent develop- 
ments in ' the sodal and economic 
history of “pre-industrial" England has 
been the attempt by a number of 
scholars to break down the barriers to 
historical understanding Imposed .by 
the conventional academic division of 
the subject Into medieval and early 
modem studies. 

Cicely Howell’s study of the Leices- 
tershire village of Kibworth Harcourt 
between the thirteenth and the seven- 
teentii centuries ranees from manorial 
administration, landholding and open 
field agriculture through the Impact of 


This problem is compounded by a 
persistent reluctance to involve herself 
in important contemporary debates on 
which her work has direct bearing. Her 
discussion of the medieval village 
makes no serious attempt to address 
the sociological issues raised by the 
work of the Toronto school and its 
critics. The uninformed reader of her 
account of the household would hardly 
be aware that she is discussing matters 
which arc intensely controversial and 
that she adopts a position which has 
been seriously challenged, if not totally 
discredited. Finally, only a handful of 
allusive comments betray an awareness 
of the arguments of Alan Macfariane's 
Origins of English Individualism, 
though her work is of immediate 
relevance to his principal thesis and her 
final interpretative paragraph contains 
an implicit refutation of his case, 

Dr Howell might have served her 
readers belter bad she written a tight- 
er, sharper book presenting a more 
disciplined exposition of the hypoth- 
eses advanced in her final comments. 
An opportunity to contribute more 
substantially to our understanding of 
the development of English rural socie- 
ty between the thirteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries hag been missed. 


tanee customs of the villagers. There v 

are scholarly and imaginative recon- »-Cltn WngbtSOll 


are scholarly and imaginative recon- 
struction or the open fields and the 
husbandry practised in them; an origin- 


al attempt to derive local price series 
from inventory valuations; a valuable 
effort to analyse the domestic econo- 
mies of the small farmers of the village; 
an important examination of changing 
inheritance strategies over four cen- 
turies. 

, However, although the book con- 
tains much of real significance it is 
unfortunately seriously flpwed. The 
discussion is often opaque. Detailed. 
Illustration is sometimes heaped on 
points of relatively minor significance 
while statements of real importance 
are Inadequately supported. The oraa- 


are Inadequately supported. The orga- 
nization of the book obscures some 
aspects pf the course of change and 
demands considerable effort on the 
part of the reader anxious to grasp the 
main (breads of development. The 
reconstruction of the “peasant house- 
hold", an issue of considerable Import- 
ance to the complementary discussions 
of domestic economy and Inheritance, 
incorporates so many questionable In- 
terpretative decisions as to be of very 
doubtful value, while even if these are 
accepted, the whole portrayal of the 
household developmental cycle is 
undermined by the assumption that 
this followed, a "stem family" pattern. 
Most serious' of all Is the impression 
.that in presenting her findings Dr 
Howell lacks an overall sense of pur- 
pose. She provides a series of lODsely- 
Tluifed vignettes of local society and 
economy rather than art integrated 
argument about its development. Only 
in Tier final paragraph do her stiggfis- 
itions for overall interpretation; make 
Ititeir appeaf&nce.,,, '4 : 






Keith Wright son is lecturer In modem 
history at the University of St Andrews, 

Advancing 
new ideas 

Revolutionary Prose of (he English - 
Clv^Wfir . 

edUed (^Howard ErsMue-Hill arid . 
Graham Storey 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
and £7.50 . 

ISBN 0521 24404 8 and 28670 0 

A Collection ofRanter Writings from . 
the Seventeenth Century 
edited by Nigel Smith ■' 

Junction Bookd I £12.50arid £5.95 
ISBN 086245 lQQOand 1019 

One of the most drarriatio aspects of the 
English Revolution (a a Q few recent 
playwrights have recognized) is (he 
way in which heterodox beliefs were 
accorded an unprecedented freedom 
of expression. 

The momentum of events, combined 
with the. lifting . of censorship and 
removal of much of the enrlier machin- 
ery of coordon and repression, encour- 
aged Individuals ana groups, fropt a 
broad specfrunV of England's literate 

a lfltfoh to advance new ideas and 
jnge, with .varying , degro$s of 
radicalism, ■ time-honoured pfrnVeO- 
tions and. beliefs, .Maifpri -.bfi such 
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fundamental importance as the dis- 
tribution of power and wealth, the 
rights and liberties of the individual 
and the va tidily of conventional moral- 
ity all received a fresh, and occasional- 
ly revolutionary, reappraisal. 

Extracts from some of the radical 
political literature of the period 1642- 
6<J are provided by Howard Erskine- 
Hill and Graham Storey in their 
volume in the "Cambridge English 
Prose Texts" series. With the excep- 
tion of Henry Parker's Observations 
Upon Some of His Maiesties Late 
Answers and Expresses , all the works 
cited have appeared in modern edi- 
tions, hut the value and purpose of this 
anthology as a teaching aid lies in the 
way it makes examples of such litera- 
ture readily available and permits 
initial comparison of content and liter- 
ary merit to he drawn. Characteristi- 
cally, the issues raised in the pamphlets 
and debates were responses to political 
crisis or a particular turning-point in 
the sequence of events - the origin and 
character of monarchy; the right of 
resistance to the king; the source of 
legtimney for a government with, or 
without, a monarch; and the shape of 
the constitution once the irndUinnal 
one hud been discarded. 

In his Observations, Parker develops 
a theory of parliamentary sovereignly 
which assigns monarchy a subordinate 
place in the constitution. Extracts from 
the Putney Debates, which ncverccase 
to fascinate the modern reader, focus 
on the central question of the franchise 
and three post- Putney Leveller tracts, 
written by Walwyn, Lilbume and 
Overton, demonstrate tkeir distinctive 
styles as defen den of liberty against 
any reassertion of tyranny. Milton's 
mastery of political polemics is estab- 
lished by two tracts, one defending 
tyrannicide in 1649 and the other 
republicanism on the very eve of the 
Restoration. James Harrington’s 
advocacy in 1659 of a balanced gentry 
republic, which would safeguard reli- 
gious and political liberty, recalls his 
earlier, and most famous work, 
Oceana. The collection is completed 
with Gerrard Winstanley's call for 
social justice by allowing the poor to 
cultivate their common lands in com- 
munal simplicity. 

Winstanley specifically denied the 
charge that r ‘we Diggers hold women 
to be common", oruy too anxious to 
dissociate himself from the sexual 
license practised by some members of 
that most extraordinary sect, the Ran- 
ters. The chief writings of llw Ranters 
have been prepared for publication by 
Nigel Smith to whom a great debt of 
gratitude is due in making accessible 
tor the first time, to a wider readership 
than the specialist, some of (he rarest 
and most remarkable of mid-seven- 
teenth-century tracts. No one familiar 
with work on (he Ranters by Christ- 
opher Hill or A. L. Morton will need to 
be convinced of the striking novelty 
and significance of this particular man- 
ifestation of radical thought. The Ran- 
ters represent the extreme develop- 
ment of antinomianism and millenar- 
ianism in the English Revolution. 

In contrast to the writers, in the 
previous collection, the Ranters pos- 
sessed no organization or programme ' 
as, such. Their appeal was to a new 
spiritual awareness, an awakening to 
respond (9 the inner light of God 
dwelling within each man as a prelude 
to Christ’s spiritual return to earth. 
Ranter beliefs could lead to a burning 
sense of social injustice in n man like 
Abiezer Coppe, whose writings occupy 
pride of place In the collection, or 
justify sexual license in (he case of 
Laurence Clarkson, who provides en- 
tertaining autobiographical details and 
a novel, perspective upon lower-class 
religion. The main works of Joseph 
Shimon and (lie most moderate of tne 
Ranters, Jacob BaulhumJcy, round off 
the collection. 

Ranter prose is characterized by a 


E assionate Intensity atlti, witliin the 
niits of language, gives expression to 
Woat they believed was the direct 


inspiration of God. In their intensity of 
conviction, the expressiveness of their 
language and the urgent desire to 
throw off the shackles of convention, 
an affinity with the works of Blake and 
D, H. Lawrence is detected by John 
Carey in his foreword. Having been 
rescued from a contemptuous consign- 
ment to the lunatio fringe by historians. 
Ranter writings are now receiving an 
equally Wellrdeserved literary appreci- 

K&lth JJftdJey 

Kefth Undley is lecturer in history at the 
NewMverslty ty, Ulster. 
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IJVKRPfKlLr Prufcwr P. O I). Hfcij- 
ujIi. £4.9M from MKFIA. {trends tn 
Incidence of urchin) peliy); Dr D. F. 
Williams. £ 1 ,5(10 (rum (Cl pic (pci form- 
ante awesuntrit of denial materials); 
Dr R. M. R. Haines. £7.6(2 from 
MRHA (KhlD) antigen and anii- 
Kh(D) an 1 1 hod y response); Dr P. E. 
Belchelr, £6.865 from MRI1A (endoc- 
rine function and underlying mechan- 
isms); Dr A. I. Morris find Dr M. I. 
Morgan. 17,717 from MRHA (hormon- 
al control of bile add pool develop- 
ment): Dr J. Gosney. 17, IM I from 
MRIIA (effects of Jiynoda on adenohy- 
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THETIMESHIGHER EDIJCAT1QN SUPPLEMENT 


F. M. Grimmer, £5,548 from MRflA 
(intestinal transport nnd metabofitm of 
steroids in vitro); Dr T. N. Calvey, 
£1,200 from Feel Medical Research 


mica! phannacotogy of primaquine);' 
Professor A. M. Breclcenridte, £13,072 
from DHSS (influenza vaccination and 
drug rneubollui); Professor O. H- 
Pelenen. £44,632 from MRC (parrfi- 
clnmp studies on secretory control 
mechanisms) Professor P. M. Stctl. 
£1.510 from MRIIA (prosthesis of 
pharynx and upper oesophagus); Dr H. 
If. Rees, £53^30 from SERc? (hormone 
Mem in ncnutodeal; Dr R. S. Hill. 


LvJTC ami iT-l lf7 Lli 'n ' 


lion of cufcarytlc chromosomes and 
chromatin In relation to laiuctipilonal 
actMly); Professor C, E ’ 



A one-day research seminar on ‘'How (o 
start small-scale research" will be held 
at the Charles Wilson Building, Uni- 
versity of Leicester on Friday, Novem- 
ber 25. The leacher education study 
group of the Society for Research Into 
Higher Education - the seminar's spnn- 


Edinburgh University* i 

sskssS9&' 

saatSSS? 


son - hopes that Ihe series of which this 
seminar forms a part will highlight the 
'need for purposeful research and the 


need for accurately based information 
rather than intuition in reaching policy 
decisions. For information and registra- 
tion forms, contficl Kcrrcn Slmmonds 
(secretary of the group) at West Sussex 
Institute of Higher Education, The 
Dome, Upper Bognor Road, Bognor 
Regis, West Sussex P021 DIR. 


mon Riding film 

lure Festival, brings * 

Brilalns bed-know, wR*? . 
dramatists and children's uW, . 
four dim ,of talks, WrwJSi 

sessions iedures. reading ' 
and children s events. 


Writers appearing this jtir IkU • 

The Royal College of Surgeons of 

England it to hold a one-day symposium Thvraltc offieS , 

on November 9 to commemorate the Scethlnn Wells and ,i! E? 1 


Ufc and work of Sir Alan Parka, presi- 
dent of the collage until his death last 
year. This wilt be followed by Ihe annual 


Imeeting of fellows and members which 
[will be held on December 7. Details 
from the deputy secretary's office at 
35/43 Lincoln Inn Fields, London 
WC2A 3PN or on 01-405-3474 *169. 


Chairs 


Professor Erwin Gabathulcr leaves 


Thwaitc and two new *»tiw£ 
Seething Wells and AlUh& fi 
broker; children s audion ud k. 
Ion Jan Mark, Raymond Brig* w, 
Rosen and many more. IbeteKiliu 
Fo^catone Arts Centre from OaJo 
19-22 and Tull details can bt mMm 
the arts centre. New Mrtropofe Tu 

55076 Folkos,one ’ Kenl ' M Ml 



Lazarus Lamb, virtuoso of angst and quiz-show winner, finds himself in love with the widow 
or a man he has accidentally (and unknowingly) killed In a motorway cafeteria. When she 
reduces his winnings to pulp hi her twin-tub, Lazarus has to look around for a job so that 
they can continue the search for her husband’s killer. (Dramatic irony, geddlt?) After a 
30-second Interview, Lazarus becomes lecturer in Ufe skills at Dounde Road Further 
Education College, a post conspicuously not advertised in The THES. 

Disillusionment and redundancy quickly follow but the quest continues with the help of 
Sigmund Freud, Mickey Mouse, George Orwell, the Bash St gang, Walter Benjamin, 
Bristow, Linton Kwcsi Johnson, Flo and Andy Capp, Kubrick, Tarkovsky and Lang, and 
assorted other political and cartoon figures (often Indistinguishable). Ralph Edney’s 
Lazarus Lamb: The Riddle of the Sphincter (Pluto Press, £2.95) Is one of the few cartoon strip 
books not exhausted at a single read. It’s highbrow fun and lots of targets are struck. 


pressure vessel and 


_iw piping, compo- 
nents); Dr L. Brydon. £1,000 from 
British Academy - Social Sciences 
Small Gram Scheme (migration of 


women in Ghana); Professor G. D. 
Galloily, Mr R. 0. Ticked el bI„ 
£661,000 to total of £1,976,000 (torn 
SERC Marine Technology Directorate 
(North Walem Universities Consor- 
tium tor Marina TcchnolbgyV 

Appointment 

Mfchnd Gaum Kasbcca appointed now 
princfpal of the Guildford School or 
Acting and Drama Dance and will take 
up hfi post at the beginning of the 
autumn term. 

Publications 

Multiracial Education, volume l h no 3, 
contains articles on black youth, the 
Voulh Training Scheme and ifac choice 
at 16, language teaching, and the Man- 

B et Servkts CorarntesSon. This 
onol Association far Multiracial 
eauullaa pulilkatton Is available tom 



versjty of Liverpool where he will be in 
charge of research organization and 
implementation. Professor Gabathulcr 
wont to CERN to coordinate the "Euro- 
pean muon collaboration" and became 
leader of Ihe experimental physics divi- 
sion In 1978. 

Dr J . A McGeough , at present reader in 
the department of engineering at the 
University of Aberdeen, has been 
appointed by the Queen lo Ihe regius 
chair o( engineering in the University of 
Edinburgh.' Dr McQcough's main re- 
search interests arc in new methods for 
machining and forming metals, compu- 
ter-aided design and manufacture, 
mechanical ana magnetic properties of 
eleclroformed iron and the welding and 
machining of polymers,' 

Dr Robin C. Fraser has been appointed 
to the chair of general practice at- the 
University of Leicester. He was former- 
ly a senior lecturer In the department of 
community health. 

A consultant In infectious diseases and 
chemical pathology In King's Lynn has 
been appointed professor of clinical 
microbiology at Leeds University. Dr 
Richard Lacey has special Interests in 
antibiotic use and the bacteriology of 
the skin; he was formerly a reader at 
Bristol University, 

Dr Raymond A. Lodge, a sinlor lector- 


m 


Dr Richard Lacey 

nuclcoproieins was devdoj*d irij 
work which gave expcrirMnUliqW j- 
lo the Crick and Wilson toUc ah ‘ 
model for DNA, Since the \- 

Ihc has been increasingly eonwnditt > 
•X-ray crystallography. [ 

D,„r....np Mrrwn Mofasai l. 


Dr Raymond A. Lodge, a sinter lectur- 
er In French at the University of Aber- 
deen, has been appointed to the chair of 
Flench at the University of Newcastle. 


"I *'*V Wiiinini; UJ nvwuiMrO. 

Dr Lodge la an export in French phltolo- 
gy and diachronic linguistics nnd Is nl 

C resent completing a volume on the 
uiguage and history of Clermont- 
Ferrand. 


F. J . Harper, English Language Centre , 
Kfln Lane. London NI36 BYTnaME’ 8 
association headquarters are at P.O. 
B<« 9. Wnlsall. West Midlands. WS1 

The Volunteer Coni re, 29 Lower King's 
Rood. Berk haunted . HP4 2AB, has 


published a second policy discussion 
document entitled Pedicles Towards Un- 
employment and Volunteering, Copies 
of Ihe documanl are free and comment 
Js welcomed. 

The Engineering Industry Training 
Board bos released a leaflet YTCenrf an 


engineering career Intended to be of qso 
to all careen officer* and careers 
teachers, It Is the work of tho Engineer- 
ing, Carena Information Service of 
which the EITB It one of the sponsors. 
For 'copies and further information, 
contact EiTB Publications. P.O. Box 
75, Stockport. Cheshire SK4 1PH. 


Dr Horbort R. Wilson, nt present reader 
In physics at the University of Dundee, 
h** been appointed professor ofphyalcs 
at Iho University of Stirling. The six- 
year appointment has been made possi- 
ble, °y special funds allocated by the 
University Grants Committee to sup- 
port physics at Stirling. Dr Wilson's 
special research Interest fn DNA and 


to the chair of clinical phiia*’*!!* 

Iho University of Dunder.bnown . 

lo the laic Professor Jimei Q» ; 
Professor McDevlll has ato in** 1 
India ut Ihe Chrinllm McdkalC*' r- 
Ludhlnnn. Punjab, and al limem r 
University. Tenncwcc, j; 

Ur Raymond Spier, current sotkrp* [ 

clpnl scientific officer (mcril) d “ (• 
Anlmnl Virus Research JnJW^ i 

mcnl of microbiology. Udwi»9 ® 
Surrey. He will also bo to*® * 
department for five yean. Drape _ 
co-founder In 1975 of the E«oj» 
Society for Animal CclITtd;^^ .■ 
Is editor of Ihe new Jourwl w* i 
corresponding editor to •; 

Quarterly. 


o 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 

To place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager. 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 253 3000. Telex 264971 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges oE 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleger 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Rates 


Copy deadlines 


Other classifications 


Classified Display — £10.26 pscc Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col Cw £92.26 Friday in the week prior to publication 
Classified Linage - £2.00 per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 linea - f £6.00 Monday 10.00 am in the 

Box number - £2.00 woek of pub i ication 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Universities 


The University 
of Papua New Guinea 

Applicator* are Invited from suitably qualified persona tor the following 
poeta: 

1 . teclureriSenbr Lecturer In Mualo, Department of Exprestive Arts, 
Goraka Teachers' College, Applicants should possess qualffioatlons 
In MubJo Education and experience In teaching music at Secondary 
and Tertiary levels. Experience in Third World Countries Is highly 
desfrablo. Expeilence/lnterest In Ethnonmialology/anthropology 
would be a great asset, as would experience to cumoutum 
development and research. The successful applicant w8l be' 
expeoied lo lake up duties as soon aa possible. (U134/B3) 

Z. Programmer Grade 1/2 In the Medical Library. Duties will be to work 
on a number ol computer projects. Including on-line library catalogue, 
on-line searching and computer assisted learning and lo advise on 




3. Assistant Librarian Grade V2 In IhB Medical Library. Applicants 
should be Qualified graduate Ubrariana, preferably yritn some 
experience of cataloguing and technical processing. (U136IB3) 

4. Assistant Librarian Grade 1/2. Duties win be varied Inoludlng 
cettiogutog, book ordering and reference work. An Interest in 
computerisation would be an advantage. (U 137/83) 

SALARY S0ALE8: LScturarGradel £16,020 par annum 

Lecturer Grade 2 £17,870 per annum 

8 enlor Lecturer £18.780 per annum 

Assistant Librarian Grade 1 £13,700 per annum 

Assistant Librarian Grade 2 £16,020 per annum 

Prog rammer Grads 1 £14,860 per annum 

Programmer Grade 2 £16,648 per annum 

(£1 starting ° Kl.3126) 

Three year contract; gratuity entitlement based on 24% of earned salary 
and payable In Inatalimenla or lump sum end taxed al a flat rata of 2%. 
Benefits Include support tor approved raeaeroh; rent free 
accommodation: family passages; baggage allowance; leave feres after 
18 months service; education subsidies; salary continuation scheme to 
cover extended Qness or disability. 

Applications will be treated aa strictly confidential and ahoufd Include a 
full curriculum vitae, a recent small photograph and Ihe names and 
addresses of three referees. ApppIlcaUona should be forwarded to the 
Assistant Secretary (Staffing), University of Plipua New Guinea, PO Box 
320 UNIVER8ITY, to reach him no later than 19th September, 1983. 
Appttcanla resident In the UK should also send one copy lo the Overseas 
Educational Appolnimsnts Department, The British Council, 80/91 
Tottenham Court Road, London W1P 0DT quoting reference U134 - 
U 137/83, Further delallB available from either address. 


0 University of London 
^ GOLDSMITHS COLLEGE 


WARDEN 

TtwCoQegoliwflklngioappotntaWaidsntwAulumn 1984, or 
« soon thereof (wai potjlhte, ioaucc«ed Dr Richard Hoggart 
■ Tha Warden Vs the principal academic and adrrtnritrattve officer of 
the Collage and will play a lending and vllal role In Um formulation 
b ihe academic and consUluUonal devolopmanlol ihe CoS* ge. 
The College, which Is organised Into six academic Schools, has n 
toU-fimo and part-time degreeldtptoma lludenlmemhertNpof 
lorna 3.600 together wUhan Adult Stud toiProffammeV41h 
about 4,000 part-time students. 

Salary Is In the range ol C26292-C27303 plus London Allowance 
£987, A house to provided free pf charge. 

' The pou Is qpen to men and women oldlillncBon and 
appropriate experience; 

The Chairman bf the Delegacy, Ihe Lord Perry of Walton, on 
benall of the Select Ion Committee, Invttoi Inters sled pfiraona • 
. lo communicate with him, Under private cover, when further 


Corraepondenceehoulabi marked “Private arjd $trlet|y 

.ConJldentla]" and addressed to the ChalrnHmo! Daltgacwc/o 
(he Rfahtrelr, Uh|ireriltybf London GoHarnllha' College. New 




University of London 

DEPUTY SECRETARY 
FOR EXAMINATIONS 

Among Ihe principal actMUss carried out within Iho central offices ol 
the Umvertin are those connected with the organisation end conduct 
of UnlvarBlly naaed examinations, end toe financing of examinations. 
Applications are sought for the post of Deputy Secretary for 
Examinations. The poll Is that ol Deputy Head of toe Examinations 
Dfvttian. It provides an opportunity to be involved to a wide range of 
demanding administrative matters connected with ell aspects of the 
wort of toe Division together with specific: responsbfflty tor sections of 

Applicants should have a good level of administrative experience, 
preferably gained In the Higher Education eecior, have experience of 
servicing committees, and hold a University degree or equivalent 
qualifications. 

The post te Grade 111 of the national salary scales tor University 


servicing committees, and hold a University degree or equivalent 
quallflculona. 

The post Is Grade 111 of the national salary scales tor University 
Administrative Staff, with a salary range of £14.701 to £18,111 per 
annum Inclusive of London Allowance of £1,188 per annum. 

Further particulars are available from Ihe Personnel Officer, University 
of London, Senate House. MaJet Street, London WC1E 7HU. (Tel: 
01-638 BDOO. Ext 324B). Closing date: 3rd October, 1BB3. 


m$m UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

htfrag SCOTTISH HOTEL SCHOOL 

Lecturers in Acconimodation 
and Catering Studies 

Applications are Invited for two lectureships to the Scottish 
Hotel School. Applicants should be graduates with an Interest 
in consumer studies and proven research abilities. The pools 
offer opportunities to develop teaching end research Interests 
In the areas of accommodation and catering studies. Relevant 
hotel or catering experience would be an advantage. 

Salary on the lecturer scale in.190-EH.l25 pm), with USS 
superannuation benefit. 

Applications (two copies) Inoludlng e eurrloulirm vitae 
and the names and addresses of thraa referees, and 
quoting reference 47183, should be lodged by 27 
September 1SB3 with the Academic 8taff Of floe, 
MaOenoe Building, 16 Rlahmond Street, Glasgow Q1 1XQ, 
whloh will supply further details on request. ti IE8 , 


UNI VERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

h j M DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in 
Educational Psychology 

Applications ere Invited for a post in the Department of 
psychology. The major .responsibility of ihe person appointed 
will be to take charge of the M.Sa. Course In Educational 
Psychology, which is well established and reoognieed by the 
BPS. Candidates should have appropriate practical experience 
as well ea the necessary academic background. 

Salary on the Senior Lecturer |C13,616-£16,926 p.a.) or 
Leoturer (£7,190-E14,125 p.a.) scale, acoording to 
qualifications and exparience, with USS superannuation 


benefit. Starting date preferable 1st January, 1984. 

Applications (two ooplea) including a curriculum vitae 
and the names and addressee of throe refereea, quote ref. 
80/83, should be lodged bv 28th September 1983, with the 
Aoedemlo Staff Offloa, MoCanoe Building, 16 Rlohmond 
Street, Glasgow G1 1XO, whloh will supply further details 
onrequast. 

THES I - 


BffJBm UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

Rmrojd STUDENT ADVSIORY SERVICE 

Adviser to Students 
in Residence 

Applications are invited from graduates for the post of Adviser 
to Students in Residence fn the Student Advisory Service. This 
Is a new appointment concerned with the welfare and 
counselling to students Fn residence particularly In the new 
student village being completed and with students In the 
private sector accommodation. The poet would Involve welfare 
and p arcane! counselling to students as part of a multi- tola 
team of advisers under the general direction of the Director of 
Student Advisory Services. 

Appointment wll bB on Administrative Scale 1A (£7190- 
£11316) USS benefit. 

Further details (quote 62/831 are available from the 
Aoedemlo Staff Office, University of 8trathclyde, 18 
Richmond Street, Glasgow Q1. Applications (two copies) 
with Curriculum Vitae end the names end address as of 
three refereea should be lodged with the Staff Office by 
23 September 1 8B3. thesi 


I ji j*!' jSottlh.'nipfon 

If ™ 


UNIVERSITY 


CHAIR OF 
GERMAN 

Applications are Invited for 
the Chair of German which 
will become vacant on the 
retirement of Professor E. E. 
Papoton 31st July 1983.. 

Further details, Inoludlng 
an Indication of the fields of 
interest preferred, may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
and Registrar, The 
University, Southampton 
80S BNH to whom 
application* <8 copies from 
applicants In the U.K.) 
should be sent before 30th 
September 1883. 

Please quote ret: THES. 

THESI 



DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRONICS 

Application) era Invited for two 
lectureships to the Oopnrtroan! of 
Efaotronlca. ' Applicant* shurid 
hBva an toteran to circuit dadgn 
(or silicon systems or to slEcon 
devices or technology. A good 
degree In aneparoprtatedbQpilne 


Is essential and Candida tea mTght 
normely be Qxpeorod to heva e . 
Ph.O. 

Salary ecala: £7,100 x£430 
(approx.) toCM .126 per annum. 

The Initial eatery will dapend 
on quaHUcattana and axper- 
lenaa. Further particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. D. A, 
& Copland, Tha Untvoctity, 
Southampton SOB BNH. to 
whom application* |7 copies 
from United Kin adorn 
appOcanU) should be lent not 
later than 10 Octo ber, 1883, 
quoting raf Branca no: 20201. 

THTS1 
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Universities coiitinueil 


AUSTRALIA 


Apcflcalloni m Invited for Ihs 
toTDWfno polls, lor wMofi 
spoftealEuu dw on Urn dim 
snoiim. SALARIES (unlssi olMrwiu 
stated) art n forawn Protease* 
1M4.977; ProfiiHrtal Folio* 
4iU3>4li Bonier Ucfurir lAMJSfl- 
U3B.077; UeiUNr |A32,430- 
Ca>ST. Fiarthtr dsim ml 
■pplHllMi pmooduri nw bo 
obtained bom Ths Association ol 
ComoomnaHh Unlnrsflfsa MpplsL 
U Ocrton Square, London WC1M0PF 
unlMi oUunrtM stated. 

University of Queensland 

POSTGRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

l*«i Kholanbf pi am offered far 1 *04 ka 
fill'll dh njdJ In uiy depsi oasniM ink ■ 
Rne*rehMuwi'ioiWiDdtt(*c. 

Slips* SAS.BQpta iJlosuai asd 
Sub tsnf« w*h li*rd cow. 

Elbnita AppStasti Wife Multi'ici 
FI nl Ctw ilosour* ore fared h* dnse with 
load Upper Second anlbaaan nay 


CsomuxfagdsKi auwSlMhhf, IWH- 
ItonHooi Tan w«n for Maiw'i. ihrio 
tun br HI) uibjiit to tadibnoiT 
pngnn. 

SacuuM TOpUcacumaj' alube offered 
ihepcHliknarniailal lutitiDi.mliWabi 
iDimrdepataui ainvoi risg inuring ifatei 
of 1 Whooraperywrimd renanerailonof 
IA3.<HL 

AppILatlon fora* end sddMssil 
infomiaitoaiuyfea dibbled Ron the 
IhdUB.UmnliidQiiMlini.a 
task 406). Quetndxnd. Aon nl Fa. 

31 Qaahtr, ISB1 

PhD SCHOLARSHIP 
1984 

DEPARTMENT OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Tie IfetMniiuMfcoUcriniaKfabishfp 
fprareikAlof ibiec jwrsfbrindj tawA 
the degree of DoaarofPUlosodj. Tie 

'eUoTiiudrMU bo In unofike iieaiof 

, -.nMracchSBta.kjnfrinaca pobleheakh 

irmpaiuiJon.itraaumi.KddiBachMib 


OMneclieici.'^candiibuimitmd 
BEdvaeaiiliHriiauiltMain.nl ■ 
MMurdSaJneiiijacLtBndepeefrOBia 


siq»BdiA3,Tjii|»«ilte*.iMn. 
Eudiicifor falter tafonutloi (tumid 
:aHraaadtaDri.L.MML. Qtrorwvwi 

riOvU Erdmriu, UnhrnJlyof 


1 4047. QMomUad. 


DfOrf 
Qiimh 
A mini la. 

KQtMtf,IH3 

Tin Australian National 
University 

PROFESSORIAL 

FELLOW 

DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
- RELATIONS 

HsmohMuolot Podflfl atudm 
ThtDsprtrcni iwliMiircMdieii 
Kaeaidi uMrniila lha dobil iM 

ihcorttlealtipccif orfmeraBUocsl reliilaH. 
[heUeften opo» ibaiiiaidaiia Adi and the 

. IV dfle, tod p* rtk* laity spaa Attoiall*- 

.A^moui'rtLbeKjitsirinins 

Csibenx ^£ttlB«jipaSnl«(*4Ibc 
meliekibeii|liino( Ukinfcean 

University of . 
Birmingham .■ 

Department of English 
. ;i Lonqunse and Literature 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH 

i .LITERATURE 

Aopllcliiloni are invltod 
or a Loot ure a fi>T> In Ert- 
rtldll Lit nret uro . from. I 
nnuai-y. 1084 or no toon 
fls PdiiiMa. thereafter. Tlia 
. ■ lucemifut . candidate will 
• be . expected to. hive ui*Ir 
..I vorUtyteoflhlng experience 

’ll tv.ro i ‘ an natlvo In- 
st In Artiaricelt . Ittern 
'.will be .art advent odd 


OTP irnimcrmiionule aaeppuininicni by 

imlhixH inn) rime 

iSffpitmfrtr. ('S' 

The University of Sydney 

LECTURER IN 
AUSTRALIAN 
HISTORY 

Apphuilomaieirniied fcratMirrehlp In 

20ih(CDIuryAiLUu|nn hiujry 

Appta nil ih iHddhsv c ituaiUi fa creui 
and luriilugcipcrlence loeoraplemtrt 
ihoie of die «n ling tear b ln| naff In Ihe 
Ucpurtmtel Fruiberdculhof council 
atnngtraumin Auvnllin I liiicry In ihe 
Department may be obtained Ini m lie 
Hud. DcpaTtnml erf I fitKMy. Unl>rrilij>of 
S>dney. 

AppcImmcDtsU] Leciurcihipi sreuiuiBy 




wft h any sppoJfiinen r fbrHnlK ral be o Iher 
rtauni. 

JDSqHcmlwr.JWJ 

University of Melbourne 

LECTURER IN 

INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

Contfnuln 0 v UmltodTinuri) 
oTBooiKHtifca 

AppHurmfu >Hi pullloDibouldhave 
lubdinifal aaJemic qullkaikmi. 
unlwnky Mubfnscxperleiin aad/ur pionp 
KKirrb ibfiiy lionoor store branefici of 
fmlaWiial idadtan. Ai«*Umipetihe la 
InduUif a] re latte™, i wheann ihould bare 
infndrri back irrnuid In ecorwnks la 
ponlripaiefi reaching In are itmher ihan 
nfaainaliefailQM. 

AnippofUiMnlinay be made on ■ 
co pH tilling buhor taiapcifodof bdaei 
IwoemOve jtjui The tncceufel apphranl 
noaldbe rerudredlotibe uplbe 
■ppoie rraen^ I early fa IQgi. 

AppolDieci hca la icniate oro wnca 
wllMetlglHefer auimnoc wtrs tmtl and 
removal cipcmai. 

HQfrafc»;w8i 

Mona ah University, Melbourne 

CHAIR OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


bli ihoiQCMd eftalria ihaDepinment. 
itaodiorcbiir being bddbf IWewwM. 1. 
Logih-WtmcunuilrhoUia bait- 
pointer bm ■■ Pro- Vico- Chancel krr- The 
ml tiffin a tout-rear 
nndeigndDaieeoanoCn bath ibaArtiand 
iheSdf me PanjIHesaadhaai nidiiate 
pronnunnBfMboihMiiiei asiThD . 
cand.ditw.TbeDc 

Imliedfaibe Mnfarof EnMresnenid 
Sdeaeoproen leste. In ihe Oemn br 
ftUhnWAilaaSlDdlst,indtoibeCuire 

A pjrJtcuiijn arelrvl led from pmoiiMih 
aiafortoHraulp phtifeal gaaiiiphy 
Rijikat geography huiutalaed 
contidoiable poalh it Moauhand u i* 
hoped 1 ho mcrewtul 
aadxttwgtlieauHri 
Irca. In pankufar, tl« 


aatHaiKO. 

Council men d lira right to make rw 
lypolntnsont or wippelnfiy fnuluiloan 


The Unlveslty of Adelaide 

HUGHES OH AIR OF 
CLASSICS (All SO) 

DinunbM) 

. IhaHbriKf Cbdrof Chbtox.oM of the 
mteo ■) Chain pi iba U enenlty. H tocmi 
foSo^iia Ihtredrtmpiuof Prafenor J. R. 
Ttereina. p»e afpoh,tpK<it hudabto 
fmalH February. 1584. 

TheDcpuieieBtfifClBnlateacbuOruk 
and Latin. Orrihird Roman Hbloty and 
ndMco(o|y.mdnuilcautudlii.bIwbfdi 


lnudlM.Uwbfdi 


University of Surrey 

nap»rlment or Fayoholqny 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Appllratlona are invited* 
Tor tho appointment of a 
Senior . Lecturer who 

a oulU be expedecJ to 
eiinl* tlie -rale of course 
■ 1,1 * . Mac Tn 

Clinical , FayDliolau In 
October I Bag. on fna ro- 
tjromonl or Profeaaor L R 

easeful candldem isTlIk 
. to haifn, |i 


upecli of <rUm cal « Plication ■ n r ludlcd 
mlngiranibLiHirReiructiln'eieiiio/rbe 
Depu inunl Include Claviteul lire raiure . 
hhTotyanduchculoay. tho Unhcnlit doe* 
nor rtiihlDipenh a ptnlcular field inuhlcb 
Ihe Chair thould he filled, but rite appornttr 
ertll ntttStobc t j>NdCI»dt 



to At A«in jOnhitin ci! At Department . 
MrD. A. Hnter 

Jill Un t> f nn > policy la encourage noraen 
' farapcounnMniio, laparlrculir, 

* irtdfBk poiln'oni. 

I lafden oifoU lone inner cd or tenunbl e 
need cm Icappolnini enii bare the opponuniiy 
Ui Ilka lea w alihooipiyon I haU-thne barb 
foraipetffic period ofnptn len innnbcre 
ihli la occcMiy bn ihe can of child 
Appflcallcai, la daplnta, quails 
Kference number ua Blnngliillpenaflii 
pnniulaiifliidiidbigailicaibipl.deunicr 
actdemtequall&nnaaaani ciretvtnd 
■ddrenu of llure referent, ihould be rent 
M ihe Ferwnui Maiugerof lie Umtenliy 
ol Adelaide. OPO Bca 4M, AdebUc. South 
Awlialla 5lOlfielci UNIVADAA 

4lw LfeltenEljrreiCivea iheifgbtnm u 
make anippo bun color loappomi by 
Invllaiion. 

11 Otfpber. 1-MJ 

University of Western 
AualrfilIa,Parth 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Dapartmtal o I Social Work 
■ndSoolilAdmlnlilrttlon 


poaaibiipMigmduU icsdari; 
qiuUBciitoniaiidupcriaixeioltMfleldaf 
inclil poll cybodiladsUitn Hep. 
Kruw(Mg«olAiu«r»Sia»jelilpoIeyh 
dednibb. PjevteaUnlwnhy letdibi and 
rnie a rch upe pence bewnlbl. Thn 
i«ibiMniUbcicqDtndniiniiiMdailei 
wltt March. IPMihbaliten. For fun her 
IntoonaikM. dsanenabui ihe Hood of 
De parent, Pmfetnr D. O. Jayawrfya on 

_ nellti Indodn lupcnnnuatfiio. fin* n 
F^tojgdMi and dtpendun family. 

SntelMWandbflu^toin^M 1 ^ 
QuuSiJon ■ of i ppoUimu nl wtB be 
qm Ifled talny offer of ippobnneilniich 
nay reull from Ah adrc til lemeai . 

Appf lea tteulsdupiicauitBtlu fell 
poncful partkalan.qaddlciAM 
upeilenceandihcnitteiiadtddnaeiof 
AmeiefemreiibDidd reach ibef" 1 "'- 
OfTloer, Ifnfrenhy of Wottem A. 

'nggn*-*™* 

LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

Thfalectai 

Ed dcartaoal peyduiinc M specht Edacartrjn 
bithoDtparirwUcif Ednotlcai, The 
■ppofmacnl udllbe for a period ofihm 
yeanln the Dm lattancaslihioiiie 
pmpeaaorreacml. Prcferawe wID be 
pres 1 0 in ippilcim whole able id ante ■ 
coptrlbnlfoaloiho leach baaed mearcti c 
Ae De pen mem b both of Uwm flefah. or I 
fleldj iad difaef I be Study of 



.iUixiversity College 
Cardiff 

■Sbtiool oT Home Eronomira • 

LECTURER IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 
THROUGH THE 
■ MEDIUM OF WELSH 

'Appilentloni srs invited 
«!■ **>ovs post from 
BUltsblv quBlIrlad pnraonS 
who will do expectod to 
devntop Welsh LsnqiiBB', 
vsrslona of pome existing 

S ouraes ror the digrees of 
'■So. and H.Bd. . 

’ 'T'u, l ’thPr detalla- may ba 
T 1 ; 0 ? 1 ■ . vice- 


London 

Business 

School 


Princi pal 



Professor R J. Ball will retire from the post of 
Principal ai Ihe London Graduate School of 
Business Studies on 31at Jutyt 1984. The 
Governing Body InvileB applications from suit- 
ably qualified persons to take up the appoint- 
ment from 1st August. 1984. 

The School has a student body ol 500 full- 
time end part-time students and offers Masters 
and Ph.D. Programmes alongside a wide port- 
folio of executive programmes ranging In length 
from one week to ten months. In addition the 
School conducts extensive research through 
the efforts ot faculty members and through six 
separately funded research institutes. 

London Business School was established 
In 1985 and is situated in a Nash Terrace in the 
Outer Circle of Regent’s Park, London. The 




University of Bath 

Applications ara invited 
Tram qualified accountants 
ror the poat of 

ASSISTANT 

ACCOUNTANT 

.. Tho poalholdar will ba 
directly responsible to tha 
University Accountant. Ho 
will taka a major rolo In 
the preparation of the 
annual aacounta and aatl- 
mataa and will have 
budgetary control of Uni- 
versity Income and ex- 
penditure which aprrantly 
exceede £20m per annum. 

Wftv rnnfle 

Further detail* may be 
obtained from the Person- 
nel Officer- University of 
Bath, _Clnvarton Down. 
Both. DAB 7 AY. to whom 
anpllaatlon* should ba 
made by Jotter, quotlnn 
Rer. No, S3/99. and alvlng 
rull details of qualiflea- 
tlona, aoo, axparlanca end 
present salary. 

Closing date for applleo- 

3oth Soptemb^r 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

(Department or 
Economical 

LECTURER IN 
OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 

Applications are Invited, 
for a 1 Lectureship In Oa- 
eratlona Research In tho 
Deportment of Economics, 
one of flve_ poaltlona in 


Operations Raaoorch. Ap 

E li cants should have i 
road training In. mat 


broad training In moat 
arena of Operations Re- 
search tor teaching it the 
undorgraduata level end 
specialist background in at 


tui 

< exteh 

KItfV 


. T|»q university of 

sfrralRihBTO-iTi 

from wHom . further par, 
tleuler* may bo oiiteliied^ ^ 


Bit. end i- 
■.“ino 

A, ■ JB" IHcanl .. 

Psychology : and the M Bo in 
Mad tear Fjycno agy. ThCte 
res bo^siq Illy «I wnt* T„. 
elude the provision ot .an 

«SflR' ,,c r JS5SW KST&? 

or m ?- 



|gklTf CFl lXlf. Rsl: 

dBl * ona month 

^,r4^r c v? r, a'f 

TKe^ueen’s University 
.Btffart - -.-T 
.LECTURESHIP IN 
■GEOLOGY : 


specialist background in at 
least one area for research 
ana .teaching at tha gradu- 
ate level. • 

The salary for Lecturers 

L“ on , e scale from 

NZS21.66Q la NZSS5.684 
par annum. 

Further particulars and 

conditions of. Appointment 
may be obtained tram .the 
|UaonHfon of . Common- 


.Site?* rfr.- ixl. Z*: m'.'*- • uondDn . WC1 « 


data as may pe arronsed, 

v.i.WJSSiffl'S.Sffl.STs 

; . one or. mare of the ro" 


aredai ' 
mentolo 
mtcrai 


School has first-class faclHtles, Including 
residential accommodation for over 200 
students and course participants A £ 4 m. 
extension of seminar rooms, research Institutes 
and audio visual faculties hss )ual been opened. 

The Principal's function la to lead, and be I 
accountable for, a team of 185 academic, | 
research and administrative staff In Ihe pursuit 
of excellence in management education. i 

The aucaes8fu] candidate will have a beck- I 
ground of managerial responsibility and signi- 
ficant knowledge of relevant academlo disci- 
plines. Applicants should express their view 1 
on management education and how they see 
the development of the School's future strategy 
Remuneration will be at Vice-Chancellor 
level and a house is provided. Membership ol 
the Univerallles Superannuation Scheme It 
required. 

Applications, accompanied by a curriculum 
vitae (Including names of refaress) should be 
submitted In STRICT CONFIDENCE NOT 

a LATER THAN 17th 

•• OCTOBER, 1983, to the 

W School, Sussex Piece. 
| Rogen^ePerk, London 


University of 
Dundee 

Departments of Physical 
Education and Physiology 

GRADUATE 

ASSISTANT 

Graduates who hold an 
appropriate Honours do- 

R ree and n teaching qunl- 
icatlon In rliyalcal 
Education and would Ilka 
to comblna tamo teaching 
work tn thnt subject while 
■ Imultanaoualy working 
for a MSe degree < by 
tliaslB) In ExarrlsB Phy- 
■ lalogy, are Invited to 
apply for a now post of 
Graduate Assistant whirl! 
tho University Intend* to 
Mil from 1 October 1083 
for an exnarlmantat purled 
of. two yaara. 

Tim Burcaaarul cundhlatn 
will be oinnluyad Tor 
approximately 16 hours 
par wink In tho Donart- 
moot of Physical Rilucallou 
and will work mutnly with 
famalfl students. flo/alia 
will be required tn rojiln- 
lor os a nnrt-tlmn atinfeiit 
for. n hlUhor donrno but 
will bo required to pay 
Tees at the concoHalanury 
rate normally available 
only to certnln full-tlmn 
Oondomlc and . rananrnh 
staff. 


University of } 
N ew castle Upon Ty« ! : 

Department of BlaetrUil | 
and Elactronlr EnsInrerlM 

RESEARCH t 
ASSOCIATE 
DIGITAL SIGNAL 
PROCESSING 

Application* arJ la*|W ■, 
for a Research A”odiu 
to Join nn BERC-suP5«r5 
team working on 

ssjiw.s^sa!sasl 

is:r.«°v« Ki «S! I 

SSSSSFJ^Wg S'- 

R;ra‘ff ■Jm&g f. 

orn micro prot«*J! 


rate narmall; 
only to oertn 
aonaonilc nm 
■ tafr. 


flill-tlmn 

ronanruh 


The oppointniout Will 
carry an initial salary of 
JS8.B89 par annum. 

, Ann I lea tip ns, containing 
full earner details and the 
names of three referaea. 
should be sent a* soon as 
possible to The Personnel 
Offlcnr, Tho Unlvsralty. 
nundeo. DDI (HN, from 
whom furthor psrticulara 
Ore i avail. abjp. Pleaao quota 
Ref. BBT/&3/85G. HI 


nvuiiama i ul w—- - 
modern •JJ.^ropre*' 1 '^ 
eyatem deVOlopmOW. ■ 

In the project. 
Applicants should 

iiouu . hnnou ra deorat “ 

EIri trli.nl EuoInMrinS" 
rn let oil , , ^ V v“ a iv'»n l” W 
niiL-u will, no, fl* ve y C ( tn 

Pi Icon ta hnvlno a ^rj, 

Unoroe or 53.1i Vwiri' 

son rch/l ndiixtr Ini Yiind 
once. A 8ultobly au»i 
applicant may rcHi»* ,T . 


salary wlHW-flgg- 

wr'-asais jt 

quallflcotloPa iwj *,f| m 
ancc. Appointmem. lhfrt 
for a period « 
years. 

Informal onqnlrj^nu 
« l' VC *33S 7 - °*P5|{e'. U .°5 


u^Tsaass?. taue 
teuiS?srirTfc««s 

»“B9i ’Hi 

. 1 , University College : 
Cardiff 

Departmarit of Physic* ' 

: : LECTURE8HIP8 ' 

L '-'W'P ROBto . 

: : i s: •' 

V 

■PWw.can he. arranged,. 
ApnUcetlona .fin- mnu.l 


University of 
Newcestl^ Upon Tyne 

Department or Mechanical 
‘ Engineering 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

Applications ara Invited 
for -trip past of Junior Re- 
search ' Associate to. take 
Par t in a .research project- 
pn the failure of graphite 
electrodes used In steal 
making under- the direction 
or Professor P.M. 
Dralden. The work In- 
volves close collaboration 
with tha British Steel Cor" 
poraMon. Swindon Labora- 
tory In ShefN Aid. AppU- 
canto should hDid a good 
Honors degree In . En* 

isaSiffVnT-st.ja.na: . 

Jiff methods.' preferably 
Including, finite . element 
ahd thermal atreas techni- 
qUa*. 


with Ilie noputy " !,., « 

% 1 

Hftfr fro^ whom ^ 1 ^ 
ferenc e THBB- ^ 

Unive»Hy of 
Newcastle UpotiTy 1 " 
b^sTioT.^ 1 

LECTURER 

MrT&S# 

Candidates shDUia « * 
& offar^ "■'fjibuff J 


once .but i 

SW'STO! 

I 'ho appoln 
or. -a par 
years.. 


-ialaFy on 
t will not ex- 
>0 par annum, 
itmant 'will be 
r|od -or three 


PMCther pnrticLilara msiy 
i obtained from Profea-.- 


Education, ■ 
?SS??“wi?l!in 0 
voralty. ^ 

otibt p«“ . ^ 

acco'rdlnfl to s "ftrl* ,,e *‘ 
iricatrona anq 


'tealair 

;Ucutara' jn. 





I^d/ooaes of. three. ,tb-. •• 
■'faroe *. 1 should, be aent aa 
-‘■oort-.-ea-. poiatblo- - r lease.', 
r. .quote. reference -AeaT ^2l ; 

{■Fi*.** 1- c /'It-.it 

,* in ... J ' f ' r-' 1 ' I i- 


feeptembgr " 

quota rsferenef >n <i 

-t'-fw ; 
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Universities continued 


Fellim ships 


University of 
Liverpool 

APPOINTMENT OF 
REGISTRAR 

Anuli, ntlone err Invlird 
fur the post or Ituulhimr 
whir), will lirturiR vmaiil 
on let October. 1984. ru|- 
Icwllia the rellremnnt of 
Mr. II. H. Rurchnall, 
M.A. 

Applicants must. iiaxuM 
wide udmlnl-ilrutl vc ex- 
perience at a high level of 
reiponalbillty . Experience 
within University aUmlnU- 
tratlon will be an ativan- 
tago. 

Tha salary will be with- 
in Grads IV of the salary 
scales for University 
Administrative staff snd 
will be determined urciirri- 
Ing to the quaiiriratluns 
and experience of the sue- 
• easful candidate. 

Furthor particulars may 
be obtained from the Pres- 
ident ol the Council, c/a 
the Commlttaa Office. The 
University. P.O. Dos 147. 
Liverpool LfiO 3KX. by 
whom apiillcatlnns iiwnlvn 
copies! should be received 
nut Inter Than 10th Octo- 
ber. I9B3. 

Quote lief: RWI09 It.F. 

Wholani . VICE CHANCEL- 
LOR. Ill 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Deportment or 
Agricultural Marketing 

LECTURER 

_ Appijcatione are invited 
for a newly aetebliahad 
Lectureship tn tliB field of 
food policy. The person 
appointed will be expected 
to develop teaching ad re- 
search relating to market- 
ing aspects of food and 


nutrition policy' In 
veloped countries. 


de- 


The preferred candidate 
would ideally have under- 
taken research In either 
agricultural and rood poli- 
cy or the structure and 
performance of tho toad 
Industries. However, the 
aesentlal requirement Is 
proven excellence In ap- 
plied social science re- 
search. 

Salary will be at an 
appropriate point on the 
Lecturers scale: £7.190 - 
par annum, 
to ■■■. qual- 
ifications and experience. 

fBruflWfiirtsra 

ton Terraco. NswcastTe 
Upon Tyne NEl 7RU, with 
whom applications (3 
copies! together with the 
names and addresses of 
three referees should be 
lodged not Inter than SOth 
September 193S. Please 
quota ref IRES. HI 


University of 
Liverpool 

Proposed New Faculty br 
Educations r^d Extension 

LECTURER IN 
ECOLOGY 

Apniioattons are invited 
ir tho post of Lecturer In 
colony in the .proposed 
naw Faculty of Education. 






and Extenatan Studies. 

Candidates should hold 
a good honours degree In 
one of the biological sci- 
ences. and should have re- 
search Interacts In Ecolo- 
gy. As teaching dutioa will 
jsrgely. be with University 
Extension groups, experi- 
ence ot the teaching or 
adults will bo an nrfVan- 
tage. In addition, tha suc- 
cessful candidate will hnva 
responsibilities for orga- 
nising courses wltlitn the 
University’s extramural 
area, 

Mng.'fl.ftTZ JffiSSS su; 

&99 u n.J >(1 B scale rising to . 
E14.13B per annum, 

wArtv'S-sSi. o'f n s;;: 

refergo*, should bo im- 

riVelbYr* 7IIS, W tft 

wsssa: 

8BX. rroni whom 
W r .u!» p nai^lciilnra may be 

^halnod. Quote Rsfi BV/ 


University of 
Leicester 

Computing Studies unit 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 

for^ n° post 1 *5?* fiMSra' 


n *«ytla« salary will da 
K2E£~fl n «uk”ffontlons «nu 
25P. orlB S“«. an the Leatuc» 
£7 1 1 DO “ 


University of London 
Goldsmiths' College 
ESTATES AND 
SERVICES OFFICER 

, AnPlIi utlnns nr* Imlted 
for llili m-ninr adnilnlxire. 
tlve nppuliitmDin. Appli- 
cant!. Vhwutd bn vc r-ftrn- 
Jh'J’ relevant i-ipi-iimip, 
nlilif-r In Ihr public- service 
«r i-lvnwiicre . 

The areas of xupnrvlalcm 
Include the- admlnlal railcii 
of halls nl rrtldnntn, 
osidiks and cither enmrai 
tullsae services. The p„st 
will also ,-arry spn irir re- 
spm, ulblln , for tlevnlup- 
ment and prmncitlon ol 
rcinlrrcitesi uur] vacorlon 
Irttlnns. The Estate--, and 
nnrvli.es Of(lri-r will bi, ii 
mi-mlior of u snider arlirK- 
nlvtrutlvc. inarn conruriieil 

will, tho nioilaaii in nn t ul 
the College as a whole. 

Salary. under review, 
on thr srale £13.809 x i 
Increments to £13,021 por 
■nnum Inrluslvc ul Lundon 
Weighting. 

Write for further par- 
ticulars tu the -Senior 
Assistant (logistrar ii'nr- 
snmiall, Unlvsrslly of 
l.nndcn UulUHmlllin r Col- 
lojn. New Crnn, l.andon 
SEI4 ANW tn whom rurrl- 
rulg vitae (In duplicate, 
Including name- end 
addresses of three pnrauil* 
lu Whom rufnrenco may bn 
made! should be submitted 

S ot Inter then 23rd 
nplambor 1983. HI 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 
LECTURER IN 
MARKETING 

Applications are Invited 
for the above 3 year con- 
tract posit Ion In the De- 
partment ot Marketing 
wtiicn has a full-time 
teaching staff of sleven- 
Tha Department la one of 
three Department* within 
the Faculty of Business 
Studies, the other two 
being the Department of 
Dualnou Studies (31 
academic atarn and the 
Department or Accounting 
and Finance (84 academic 
atarn. 

Tho Faculty" errors a 
multl-dlsclpllnary Bachelor 
of Duslness Studies de- 
gree, a Master of Business 
Administration. Master of 


Business Studies, post- 
graduste Diploma in Busi- 
ness and Administration 
and a wlda variety or spe- 
cialist post-experience di- 
plomas . Except for maater- 
ete papers (which are 
available internally only), 
moat of the Faculty 'a 
courses are taught both in- 
ternally. and extra mu rally. 

The successful applicant 
will be expected to be- 
come involved In research 
as well aa to taacli both 
internal and extramural 
courses. Ho or she should 
have an anprorlate com- 
bination or academic qual- 
ification* and practical 
marketing experience and 
ahould do capable or 
touching marketing 

strategy at both the under- 
graduate and graduate 
levels In tha 1984 
academic year [commenc- 
ing B 7 th February) and in- 
tarnatlonnl marketing In 
1084 ur 1 983. 

Tha successful applicant 
wilt ba appointed at the 
step of the Lecturer's 
scale which Is appropriate 

f iven his or her qualtrica- 
lona and experience. The 
rrQ ' 11 

Further details of the 
position and of the Uni- 
versity. together with con- 
ditions or appointment, 
mpy be obtained rrom the 
Association of Common- 
wealth _ Universities 

f Anplal, 38 Gordon 
Square, London WC1M 
OFF. or from tha Reg- 
istrar of the University 
with whom applications 
close on 14 October 1983. 

HI 


Massey University 
Palmerston Nofcth, • 
New Zealand 
LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SOIL SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified 
persons Tor the position of 
a Lecturer or Senior Lec- 
turer In the Deportment or 
Soil Balance. Tlia sucaese- 
ful applicant will be exr 

pected to tee* 1 * — J 

duct research 


pected id teach end con- 
duct research in the areas 
or pedology grid soil re- 
sources. 

Applicant* should hold s 
degree In Soil 1 Science, 


Agricultural 
Geology, Or 
preferably w 
ate qualm 


iclonce; 

npny, 

... , ..radu- 

,_ia Lions, nnd 

have spnroprloto rasearoli 


Gcoornpl., . 
Itn.postgradii; 


and 


axparlence. 

Tho level pf appoint- 
raent will be cpmmenau- 
retp with quelinaatlons 
and axperlenca end' will bo 

Riflin.HHii.Ar 11 


University of Oxford 
St. John's College 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 
NORTH SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

1 he Crilln,* pruD.ibhV, II 
■ ultablf- Mintlldnir* pre- 
sum lln-mtelvFi. | u ,-lr-i l 
Iwo Junior IlL-vrut' It 1 r-l- 
lima an<1 Inn North 
Si-ninr Si li.ilera In any 
acBilmnlc viiI,|h> i 1 rum 1 
October, I9R4. T|m Cul- 
leqe will nut uurniaitv con- 
sider tumlltlalc* win, ai 

lhal lie In will liul liuvn 
r timplr lei] a llrbt rn-urer 
ur who In thn , nv>- >,| ap- 
Pi |r ant* iwr th« Juniur It*. 
Hnari Ii Fi-llt, vt'Sh Ip* will li„ 

«»virr, 28 . nnil fur Hnillur 
Si hOlurvlilpN will lin uVnr 
25. Thu 1-rllowslilpa mu I 
Si luilukhlpv are upnn In 
men end womnn. A caliifl- 
dotn may bo conalUereil 
for both elections. 

. A Junior Research Fal- 
low will rocolvo s stipend 
of £3 ,l7o a year, be enti- 
tled to lunch end dine el 
■Huh Tabic without charge 
and will. It unmarried . bo 
given free moms nr. If 
married, a housing allo- 
wance. The t-'ClIuwBhlpf) 
ars lenohlo for three 
years. 

. tThe North (iaplnr Nrltu- 
I ara hips will br tunable 
fur Iwo years In tlm first 
Instance hut will ba rn- 
nowqblo for a third ynar. 
Eligibility will normally be 
restricted to U.K. gradu- 
ates who at the time of 
election are In receipt or 
graduate awards covering 
tho period 1988— S. The 
value of tho Scholarship* 
will he equal to the 
amount or D-E.S./ 
B.E.R.C. ' or similar 
awards plus academic roe*, 
las* tha value ol award* 
held. Successful candi- 
dates will ba required to 
work for a higher degree 
or the University under a 
supervisor appointed by a 
Faculty Board. All Senior 
Scholars will have the 
right to dine at High Table 
once a week In Full Term 
and will ba entitled to a 
free room In College for 
two years, 

. Further particulars and 
forma or application may 
be obtained from the Pres- 
ident's Secretary- Com- 
pleted application forms 
ahould ba aent to the 
President's Secretary as 
early aa poaelble and not 
later then 22 October, 

. .1983- Hi 


Unlveratty of Oxford 

University Offices 

ACCOUNTANCY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

. Applications are lnv(ted 
for a post of an assistant 
accountant in the Uni- 
versity Chest. Preference 
will be given to candidates 
holding a recognised 
accountancy qualification. 
Salary on the. Admlnistra- 
llvp , IA scale [£8,310- 
£11.815 p.a.I. Applica- 
tions in writing. Including 
curriculum vitae end the 
names and addreHae* of 
two rofareoa, ahould bn 
aent to tho Secretary. Uni- 
versity Chest, Wellington 
Square, Oxford. OXl kJD 
to. arrivj not lator than 


Friday 14 October I9B3. 


HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Inform otlorf^t uif,** 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited 
rrom men end woman for 
the post of Lnctyrer ten- 
able ror a fixed term of 
three years from 1 Janu- 
ary ..1994. renewable 
annually. Tho person 


appointed will hnva re- 
sponsibility for courses In 
aoclal science Information 
sources and t ' 
pectad to cot 
other courses 

« nrtnient's Mi 
IBIItltl. 


sources and will be ex- 
pected to contribute to 
in the Da- 
festers prog- 


gunTlricstlon/dagrca In in- 
formation science or libra- 


Candidates should have 
a first decree In aoalal sci- 
ence, ona - a . professional 
sTlricstia 
. 'mation 
rlanslilp. 

Salary in the range 
£7,190 - £11.160 a year. 

Particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary 

rf-W' I'i'o U KW% 

whom applications ffi 
copies). Including o.v. nnd 
the names of Throe ra- 
feree*. should be sant by 


University of 
Stirling 

DapertngKit^f^ualness 

LECTURESHIP 

Appllcalloh* ara Invited For 
■ thla new r>n*t whlalt la. for 
three - years hi the finit inst- 
anco-. Appiloqrtanj may bo 


. ... 

-lix vnS c " ,B £>,100 ■ to aVTilor Ceciurer: given to candldates-wlth dpr- 

■ V L -: .SStfH.Oi.WW, ‘Wie* 

r 4 ' rt : gsaaonQgS v:.Mteite 

• A y ni : 



.ahould , bo sent -by SOtli 
aantemDSf to The Srcratary, 


Cambridge Joint 
Application Scheme 
for Research 
Fellowships 
Competition, 1B83-8-1 
Churchill College, 
Clare College, Corpus 
Christi College, 
Emmanuel College, 
New Hall end 
Newnham College 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Tti* in <.«illr,i4-s, urllitu 
a* a llruu*. Iniltn aiiiilli.i- 
( 1 , 111 * irum Mini mui 
wamrii lur llnsnoirh l-r- 1 - 

loivshly* whirl! will ni,r- 
nially hn tanabln friim 1 
October 1984. 


^ The cundltlon* of ellal- 
bliliv or rqndldates vary 
aamewhat between Ct>|. 
logs*, nnd fiirihnr details, 
together with appllrol Inn 
forms, may be obtained 
from the Hecretnry l|JF». 
CHAO, Kellni l.ndan. Ten- 
nle. Court ILmd. Cam- 

bridge. CBS I Q J. Com- 
nlotnd applli-atlon forme 
■null bn returned nut laler 
than lo October 1983. A 
statement of not niairn 

then 1 000 words outlining 
tlm work raridlilntea wiulrt 
wish in siibmli In supiinrt 
ul their application* and 
tha raaearrl, thny iirppusr 
to do If Blncind will bo 
required at the ininn tlinn: 
this Ktatemonl slniulll lie 
Intelligible to scholars In 
other subjects. 

Salncled candidates will 
be InvlLed (n tnlci- Novem- 
ber to submit ihran csnlas 
of a dissertation, or other 
written wurk, by ] De- 
cember 1985. 

The stipends or Ro- 
search Follows are re- 
viewed a( regular inter- 
vals; financial support 
from other sources may ba 
taken Into account. Parti- 
cipating Callage hope to 
make elections In January 
and early February I9B4. 
Candidates may be ankad 
to come for Interview. Hi 


University of Stirling 

Department of Education 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

Applications ara invited 
for the past of Rase arch 
Fallow, on a research pro- 
ject funded by the Scottish 
Education Department, 
concerned with the acltoal- 
baaad assessment or cem- 
mun (potion skills In mod- 
ern Jai 


_rn languages jn S3 end 
84. The appointment will 
be far .three years, front 1 
November 1985 for as 
soon as possible there- 
after). 

Applicants should . be 
graduates in modern lan- 
guages. preferably French 
and German . with recant 
teaching experience. 

Further qualifications in 
education and/or applied 
linguistics, experience of 
educational research, and 
ramlliarliy with current 
developments In easesa- 
ment would be advan- 
tageous. The Initial salary, 
according to age and ex- 

S erlonce, will be within 
l4 # B7^*p ¥ £7,190 to 

Applications. Including 
tha names of throe r«r 
ferees. should bo addres- 
sed to Tho Untveralt 
Secretary. University 

Wfc, .tvrifct & 

from wham furthor onr- 
tlniisii nre available. The 


closing date far enpllca- 
tlo|j Is 30th SsptnRihs^ 


Polytechnics 


STUDENT 
COUNSELLOR 
LECTURER II 

Siliry Sotte: - 
E7^15-E11,W« pi Inoluslvi 

Applloallon? ore kivtted horn ex- 
peitenced and queued oounaot- 
lora. The possesBton ol a degreB Is 

desirable. 

Trie appo(ntM wll| be required to 
develop the PoMechntf Couraei- 
tan Service within the Studsht 
Adyltory Centre. 

Further details and application 
forms may be obtained (ram: Tha 
Personnel Officer, The Pql/tedhido 
of Wrist, pontypitod, WaGlemor- 
aan CF37 1DL Tel: 0443 406183, 
Ext 2021. ... 

data 16th September. 

IB 



Polytechnic 

/ of Wales 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Computer Studies & Mathematics 
Department 


Applications ara invited for the following paste, duties to 
commence on tet January 1384. 

Principal Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 

In Computing - Ref. No. U117 

Applies ms should have a good honours degree with preferably 
& t&tavanf ptai-gtaduaiB qualification end appropriate 
research /consultancy expeimnca The successful applicant 
will be expected io make a significant contribution to teaching 
on Departmental based courans Including, in particular, tha 8A 
Systems Analysis and tho HND in Computer Studies. A 
speciality in Information SystamB or System Design may bean 
advantage. 

For appointment at Principal Lecturer lovel, applicants will 
be required to demonstrate substantial professional/ 
research /consultancy experience. 

Salary Scalar PL £1 2.619-^13,938 Iborj - Cl 6, 744 per annum 
8L £10,683- £12,582 (bar) - £13.443 par annum 

Reader 

In Computing — Ref. UB0 

Applications are invltod for a Roaderthip In Comp wing. 
Applicants should havo a suitable postgraduate qualification 
and substantial experience In rosea rch /consultancy. Tha 
successful candidate will be expected to conduct and promote 
research and Its commercial/ Indus trial applications, io attract 
and organlsa externally funded projects, to extend I ho current 
range ot collaborative projects between tho Department and 
external organisations, and to complemani the research area 
led by our current Reader In Irifumntlon Systems. The 
appointment is from let January 1884. 

Salary Soafa: E12.51SE13.B38 Ibqrl - £16,744 par annum 

Closing date for above posts, 30th September, 1983. 

Humanities Department 

Lecturer IlfSenior Lecturer 

In 16 th & 20th Century Political History — Ref. No. U81 
Applications are Invited from wall qualified persona for the 
above permanent position, duties to commence &» soon as 
possible. Tha person appointed will contribute to the teaching 
of various courses at honours degree level, particularly in 
European History and etao io ihe Department's research 
activity. 

Salary 8 cate: Ul £7,21&-£1Q,6S3 (bar! - £11,658 par annum 
SL n0.683-E12.652 (bet) — £13-443 per annum 
Tha appointment will bo made on tha appropriate scale 
according to relevant previous ex parlance /service. (Progres- 
sion from the Ul scale to the EL ecele Is In accordance with the 
provisions of the Burnham Further Education Report.) 

Closing data for PoIIiIcbI History post, 19th September, 1983. 

Engineering Department 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 

fn a) Elao trohica — Ref. No. L/114 . . 1 

b) Manufacture — Raf. No. U115 
Applies nia should prefer ably have Industrial /research 
experience for post (a) In tha field of Digital Electronics, or 
Communications Engineering, or Computer Engineering. Post 
(b) in iha field of Production Processes or Organisation of 
Manufacture. * 

Salary Scale: Lll £7^1 5- £10,683 (bar] — £11,668 par annum 
8L£10,683-£12,552(har) - £11443 per annum 
The appointment will be made on the appropriate seals 
according to relevant previous experlence/sertrice. 
(Progression from the Ul scale to the SL seals Is in accordance 
with the provisions of the Burnham Further Education Report-) 
Closing data for Engineering Dept. Posts, 23rd September, 
1963. 

Dapartmant of Modern Languages 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer 

In Spanish — Raf. filo. L/66 

AppBcetions are Invited for the above poet in the Department 
of Modem Languages. 

Spanish la taught substantially on tha BA Honours In 
Modem Languages- degree with Its emphasis on command of 
the language and knowledge of contemporary Spanish 
society, and also on ihe Post GCE A leva! and Postgraduate 
Bilingual Secretarial Diploma Courses. 

It n essential that applicants poaaew good qualifications, 
appropriate teaching and research experience and the willing- 
ness to teach on the range of courses offered Jn the . 
department. 

Tha appointment will commence on let January, 1984. 

Salary Boala: Ui £7.2 15-C1 0,683 (bar) — £11,668 pof annum 
8L£10.683-£12 l 662<bar] - £13,443 per annum 
The appointment will ba mada on tha appropriate scafe 
according to relevant previous servloe/exp&rlanca. 
(Progression from the Ul scale to the SL scale fs (n accordant* 
with the provisions of the Burnham Further Education Report.) . 
Closing data for Modern Language poet - 26th September, 
1983. 

For further details and application forma, please contact 
the peraonnal Officer, Bristol Polytechnic, Coldharbouf 
Lana, Frarwhry, Bristol or ring Bristol 688281, Ext 216 or 217. 


Fleam quota appropriate Reference Numbers 
in alt communications. ■ 


ThESS 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
VISITING SCULPTURE FELLOWSHIP 

. The Seutptea Dopiutaiwnuit (bo Facuty ol Art and Ooden it oRtutoa a VtsKx* 
8Ctrip(ura FekwshJp tor tfw eoMfemlo yep 1863/4. Tbs muipradon (Ml be 
appfadmslely £2£00 leiaiod to a leaching ivogaunma or ah hours par weak. 
Htudfo scoomiftotlBiion and wortestap hudits v»U be providwj. 

I ' ' 1 1 • ' ...... . . ' . . ' 

For furthor dotolia Memo antis to Iha Hasd of pajariimM ol Staytoton, 

'. BtwffltU City PotytpdiiikL Faculty ot Ap and Deslflrt, P^ttaT Lsito, sfctfkh! ' 
. v'Btl &U2, or fetoobtat (QTt^Mrtft'i Closing driejoi *ppiteVBo«s Wth 

rBsptsmbfr. ■ . * ’ ; ' : • 

“ Sheffisty Ciiy Potytocbriclifln Equal OpiitxtufilBss Emptoysr. . 


...'Ii- 













Polytechnics continued 


Learning Resources Centre 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Salary: £7,215-£13,443 

(Level of appointment end starting salary dependent upon 
qualifications and experience). 

Applications are Invited for two posts (one full-time fo; a two 
year contract. 

Educational Services offers a wide range of academic 
support services to staff. The Centre also offers the Certificate 
In Education (FE) and Dfpfoma courses in Educational 
Technology. 8ome teaching on these ooumee would be 
required wflh the opportunity to act as a course tutor for 
appropriately qualified and experienced candidates. 


© 


SHEFFIELD CITY 
POLYTECHNIC 


Technology. Same teaching on these oourses would be 
required wflh the opportunity to act as a course tutor for 
appropriately qualified and experienced candidates. 

BUSINESS AND 
MANAGEMENT 
LIBRARIAN 

Lecturer II 

Salary: £7,215~£1f ,568 

To be responsible for the co-ordlnallon and development of 
library services to staff end students In the Helds of 
Management and Business Studies, Including the provision of 
appropriate user education services. 

Candidates must be qualified librarians with academlo 
qualifications in a relevant subject area. 

Re-advertisement - previous applfoanta will be automatically 
re-considered and need not re-apply. 

Application forms to be relumed by 30th September, 1083 
ran be obtained with further particulars from The Personnel 
Officer, Plymouth Polytechnlo, Drake Circus, Plymouth PL4 
0AA. 

TQq) I Plymouth 
— I Pdytechnic 


ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 

(TWO POSTS) 

i. ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
(ACADEMIC AFFAIRS) 

Responsible for academic, course and staff development and ror 
related liaison activities. 

a. ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
(SUPPORT SERVICES/ 
EXTERNAL LIAISON) 

Responsible for the promotion of research, consultancy and short 
course programmes and lor certain academic support services. 

Salary: £23,277 In accordance with minimum o! 
Vice Principal Group 12 salary scale. 

Further partteufara may be obtained from Personnel Officer, 
(Dept. T) Sheffield City Polytechnic, Halfords House, Fttzalan 
Square, Sheffield SI lAY, tel. 0742 20911 ext 387. 
Appllcations ahould be submitted by no later than tint post 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMEMr' »., 4 


Colleges with Teacher Education 


WEST MIDLANDS COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCiTvuTl 
SCHOOL OF TEACHER EDUCATION ATK)N 

Required tat January 

_ Course Leader for the 
Pre-School BEd (Honours) dearea 1 
Principal Lecturer 

buh*m)uI fWMTCh record, and a Knowledge ol cou ra e fSn n IngS dJcS? 1 

TWo Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer posts 
In Primary Education 

Ttia CoSeg B la uekJno to make two appointment In tha uimuv iu«.l 
uiecianaa in NumwytfMani education. one In BdtocJsiSIli 
Candidatae rtxwid have recent and rafevant school 

oaldust.. i-jssusaqs 

For tech of 9m above porta a aubaianllal contribution to pratoaikHW urth*.. 

isasjs/arr juatssr *— afssis ^ 
sssus 


ciwity Hate Ike petal for which they am app lying/ 




Thursday, 22nd Septambar. 

Sheffield city Polytechnic la . an Equal Opportunities 
Employer. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING AND 
MICROPROCESSOR APPLICATIONS 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 

(£12,819— £16,744 per annum) 
Applicants should Ideally have experience at teaching 
honours degree level and be able to offer expertise and 
leadership In one armors of the following: data base 
theory and management, management information 
systems, data communications, or systems analysis and 
desrgn. 

Further details and form of application from the 
Staff Officer. Trent Polytechnlo, Burton Street 
Nottingham, NG1 4BU. Closing date 28 September, 
1983. 


Colleges of Art 


ROYAL NORTHERN COLLEGE OF MU8IC j 

1984 ENTRY I 

Applications are Invited for entry In September 1963. r 

Applicants should note the new early dosing data 
for receipt of applications. This fa 17th Ootobir, 1 
1983. 

Auditions for undergraduate entry will be held mainly [ 
in the period November to December 1983. * 

Details and application forma are available from the 1 
Secretary for Admissions t 

Royal Northern College of Mualo [ 

124 Oxford Road, Manchester M13 9RD. \ 

Tel: 061-273 6283 . [. 


TPIEIIW 

POLYTECHNIC 
I NOTTINGHAM! 




FACULTY OF EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 

lat' January ^ 186?* 10 0,9 foJ,o ^ n0 appointments from 

4 Posts of: 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Central School of Art 
and Design 
Southampton Row, 
London WC1B 4AI* 
Telephone 01 406 1826 

Required ^frgiji January 

HEAD OF GRAPHIC 
DESIGN 
DEPARTMENT 

(Burnham Oracle IV) 


Dapartmant 


Idea a throe year oourao 
or rull-tfmo atuiianta 
■■ding to n DA (Hons) 
lejjroB and a _ four term 


• 

London Borough Of , 
Bromlev 

Ravensboume College u 
Art and Design, Wawefl 
Road, Chislenuret, Krai 

Departmont or Hlttonrrt Art 

and Related StudlM 

DESIGN HISTORIC 

Required p«rt-Uni»i w ^ 
nn/idny nmrnlngs oW Jfi 
foundation, cqurif . A ™ 
In tar cst in 0«rt«n 
Tarred. 

APPlIcatlone In WjJgJ 8 

the Cnalrpempn. Hl»wn ■ 

Art * Roleted StudlM- 


Personal 




1 IIKfTMKMiKillKR EDUCATION St IPPLKMFJVT 9.9.HJ 


Colleges of Higher 
Education cont 


DORSET 

INSTlfufE 
OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Department at Engineering, 
Computing and Mathematics 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of LII/FL in 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Dulles will Include leaching 
on HND and TEC HC 
courses. Preference will be 
given to candidates who can 
offer a knowledge of fluid 
mechanics and mechanical 
science. 

Applicants should possess 
at least a first degree in 
Mechanical Engineering. An 
Interest In Computer based 
methods would be an 
advantage. 

The appointment will be for 
three years. 

Closing date by the 23rd 
September, 1683. 


Further details and ap- 
plication form may ha 
obtained on receipt of SAE 


from: 

The Director's Secretary, 
(Ref: THE8 IB), 

Dorset Institute of 
Higher Eduoatlon, 
Watilsdown Road, 

Poole, Dorset BH12 EBB. 


Research 
& Studentships 


Uniy«r*ity of W«Km 

OMirtmant of Civil Enalnaaring 
■rvtdtuta Of Irrigation StudlM 

RESEARCH 

A88ISTANT 

AppIloatkxiB ere Invited from 
candidate* with good Honour* 
Degraei m Ball 8olenoe, 
Chemiitrv, Phyrtoe or a reiaied 
•ubjact to |oln a team undertaking 
fundamental research Into the 
reclamation of poorly drained 
Mllfw-sotflo cloy a offt typical/ 
occurring In the U.K. along 
eatuariaa. Tnla will Involve a study 
of ealt movement. 

Tanabto for 3 years from 
October. 1993. Commencing 
jrtanf £6310 per annum. Higher 
Decree IPh.DI reglatratlon 
encouraged. 

Further 



iliililiTri 


Unhrewny of Wetoe 
CIVIL ENGINEERING AND 
BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

'(Fixed .term -7 Vh years) ' 
to assist in a project spon- 
sored by SERC to Investi- 
gate the loss of prestresa in. 
post-tensioned brickwork. 

Salary: Within Range IB 
Research and Analogous 
Staff. 

' £6310-£7190 par annum 

! Requests (quoting Ref. 
A.87) for details end 
..application, form; to:, 
Staffing Office. UWI8T, ; 
P.O. Box 98, Cardiff;, 
CPlfcXA, /. v - 
... ... Cfos/ngdata: 

- ' SO September1983, . r\ ■ 
' THMIlV 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Avery Hill College. 
Bexley Road, Ellham, 
S.E.9 2PQ. 

Tel: 01-850 0081 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
CRAFT DESIGN AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

RMulred from January 
198 4 a goad nunifura 
arndiiaro preferably with a 
rnlovnnt hlohor dnqren 
whu la able la make u 
clnllii contribution tu till, 
leaching of an luien uf 
Craft ifatlvn nnd Toriuiol- 


Avsry Htll la Introntlun 
lit COT Staffing and (acl- 
Iftloa. and a wall qualified 

P erson Is souaht who Is 
ully familiar will, the 
latest dovelopmnnts In tlila 
suhlact area and who will 
bn abln to contribute tu 
thn work of n„ eipnmllno 
than,. 

Anpllcalloiin arn parti- 
cularly luvttort frum tltune 
able tu olf«r <|unlinrilona 
nnu aiporlenta In tl,r urn a 
uf Danilin and nnsinn 
EUncutlnn. Further detuflu 
ant) application forms 
available Tram Ilia Deputy 
NAO. Com pi ni nil forms 


should be returned by 30 
neptambar. Tho pust may 
bn ovsilabla at bnulor I. ce- 
ll, ror I a vo I subjnet to 
approprisla oaportnuca 

and qualiTleatlona. 

Salary scale: Senior Lee* 
turer £ 1 0 . 6 BS— £ 12,352. 

bit £7,213—0 1,568 plue 
Inner London Allowance 
£987 (subjoct to formal 
approval). 

All applications will bo 

E iivon aaual consideration 
rraepectlve of •««, ape, 
disabilities, race, colour, 
nationality ethnic or 
national origins marital 
status, sexual orientation. 


Irrespective of sea, ape, 
disabilities, race, colour, 
nstlonallty ethnic or 
national origins marital 


family 
tradn u 
tlcal or 


responsibility, 
union activity, poll- 
r religious belief. >17 


Durham County 
Council 

New College Durham 

PRINCIPAL.! Leonard O. 
Bnweher, 

Acad. Dtp. Bd. (Land. ), 

B 8C - fe*A. M A > 

Faculty of Education 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN 


HISTORY/ 

‘ EDUCATION 
STUDIES 


R Required for September 
83, or as soon as posSl- 
> there ertar, Temporary 
Lecturer II In. Hlstorv/ 
Education StudlM, until 
Slat . Aupuat, 1884 only. 

Applicants should bo 
abla to offer expertise In 
as many of tho following 
arons as possible:- BO«n 
century World and Euro- 
pean History. British Bco- 
nnmif and Social History. 
1 730—1890, History. of 

t ducatlon In _Enoland, 
□ cloloay of Education, 
professional Teaching stu- 
dies. Humanities, with 

B articular reraronce to 
latory. 

It Is not ssumed that 
any one applicant will ba 
able to cover all the above 
areas. 

L.I1 Bsiary Scale £7,319 
— £ii,B6B per annum- 

Further details and^ ap- 
plication forms, return- 
able hy Friday, 23 rd 
September. 19(3 way be 
obtelnod from: The Prin- 
cipal, New College 
Durham. Pramwellgato 
Moor Centro, Durham. 
DHI 3 bS, on receipt or. a 
■tamped addressed roois- 
dtp envelope, fir 


Administration. 


NORTHERN COLLEGE 

Wentworth Castle, Stelnborough, 
Qamsiav.S.YwksWte 
Principal; Robert H. Fiysr. MA, 
Seekaa 

SENIOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

A new post to assist the new 
Principal In hto responsib- 
ilities for finance and 
administration of atudanla on 
'ong and short courses, with 
special responsibility for 
developing , income from 
short courses and vacation 
lettings. 

The post will be at the 
appropriate point on the 
University Administrative 


Bepti-mbtir, 1853 
P*i 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 

HM inspectors of Schools 

FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are invited from men and women, pmferahly aged 
between 35 and 45. for appolniment as HM Inspectors, HMI 
provide a service ol professional advice at the Department ot 
Education and Science and normally carry a general as well as 
a specialist assignment. Their work primarily involves 
Inspecting and advising educational institutions, but also 
includes consulting with local education authorities and 
contributing to in-seivice training. 

Vacancies exist for inspectors specialising in: 

Construction, Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering Ref - 7183 

Construction specialists will be involved with ail aspects ol 
construction education at craft, technician and professional 
level. The level of work for engineering specialists will range 
ftom operatlve/ciaft education end Valuing courses to post- 
graduate studies. 

Biochemistry, Chemistry, Biology -6/83 

Those appointed will be Involved In the inspection of applied 
chemistry, applied biology and biochemistry courses with a 
broad range of typo end level. 

Adult Education, Social Science and 
Social Work -9/83 

Adult education spaclallsiB would ba Involved In tho inspection 
of current activities such bb mid-career vocational up-dating 
and inner city education' development. Social aclonco and 
social work specialists would Inspect a wide range of courses 
for those in soolal service employment Including post- 
registration nursing and para-medlca! courses. 

Applicants must have had considerable experience and 
responsibility in their specialist araa and have had an active 
Interest In its applications. Appropriate academic 
qualifications, teaching and Industrial /professional experience 
are essential. 

Starting salary la within the range £14,4QQ-£2O,BQ0 (up to 
£1260 higher In London). Promotion prospects. 

Application forma (to be returned by 14th October 1883) 
and further Information may be obtained from Mr. E. D. 
Foster. Department ol Education and Bctenoe, Room 
16/17, Elizabeth House, 38 York Road, London 8E1 7PH. 
tafaphona 01-828 9222, extensions 2786 or 2237. Please 
quote the appropriate reference. 

THES12 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


Chief 

Inspector 

Salary E26,307-£29,0B8 (under review) 

Inclusive of £1,284 London Weighting Allowance 

With the retirement of Dr. Michael Blrchenough this post In the 
country's largest LEA te vacant, The Chief Inspector !b 
responsible lor tits maintenance and dsvetopitiBnt of the 
professional and academic work In all (he Authority’s schools, 
college b, and other Institutions and the professional 
management and leadership ol tho Inspectorate and Schools' 
Psychological Service. Reporting directly lo the Eduoatlon 
Officer, the Chief Inspector is supported by teams of subject and 
phase Inapectore(138 staff) and me Schools' PsychologicaJ 
Service (Bfl staff, led by the Principal Educational Psychotoglat). 
Hie Chief inspector Is graded Chief Officer and with ihe three 
Deputy Education Officers forma IhB senior management team 
responsible to Die Education Officer. 

Applicants wIR need tohave wide and varied teaching and 


held a senior management position. Successful advisory and/or 
Inspectorial experience wSoea desirable additional 
qualification as will be the capacity lo work In an Author^ ladng 
now and chalenglng developments. 

AppHcetion form and hirthardBla&a obtainable from the 
Education Officer (EO/Estab 18) Room 365/8, The County HaU, 
London SE1 7PB. Completed apptiwtions to be returned to tiie 
above address by 30 September 1983. 

M applications will be given equal consideration irrespective 
of sex, age. dlBaWlfflee, race, colour, nationality, ethnic or 
national origins, marital status, sexual orientation .family 
responsibility, bade union activity. poUtkrei or ratigkftiB bel lef , 


REMINDER 

Copy for 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


should arrive not later than 
■r 10am Monday 
: preceding publication 


ASSOCIATE DEPUTY 
FOR EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 

griHMONII COl.I.F.fiF. 

The Amt r lean Irlci rut tonal 
Cadre* *4 London 
An eipinJing inieinaii,.,n,U litwial 
arts uni, duty college anti unit on 
Irr-fli iiiri TO naiiont it leefcing 
ramlidiTci f,n ihe pi.-riur-n ol 
AitiKHte Deputy r.,r hilcinjl 
AlfsKt. Aieji nt rctpcmut-iLiy 
InrtuJc itiiviuct in iludrni ictniii- 
inrsi, puhlit mDiioiu uij itumriL' 
pueni tsUumt ['uuiK.a iviilihle 
imrncdiiiiely 

Applimut thuiiliJ ha\c prev^ui 
cipencntc in Reimiimrnt. PuhLit 
Relaiioat »nd p»un3 «.hjJ turn- 
muoisaiiiint anil w riting it ill) 
Adminltirjnvc eapeiitiuc, Includ- 
ing l>t*ltdgc <>( compuieriud re- 
corthi end (unilrahing would he 
helptul. iiuem*Uimil and nvirii- 
culluial cipciience highly dciir- 
ahte. Knowledge of American style 
univennjr education li cMcmia). 
Appliconu mull he prepued to 
ira«cl. 


Salary rango for the potiiion Is 
£10,000 10 £12.000 depending on 
experience- Submit detailed returns 
with naatci and addre tiei of it tout 
Ihrec i e fere nce« lo Mr flile R. 
MitiheU. Dcpuiy lu Ihe Ptesklenl 
for Exienul Afrain, Rkhrannd 
Cotlcge, Oucent Riud, RKhm.mil, 
Surrey 1W10 bJP, England. 


University of London 
Goldsmiths’ College 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 
RE3EARCH 
DEGREES (MPhil/ 
PhD UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON) 

Sutlal Stleiim and 
Adm induration HeiNi-Lh 
Dagraea iMPhll/PhD Uni- 


nort-tlmn nturiy a 
varalty of Uondnn 
entUHi' Callogit 


Tho Dopartmam Invltaa 
appl icailona from candl- 
elaioa with flood honours 
daaraaa {minimum upper 
aacondl. or thotr equlva- 
font, wlahlna la undertake 
raaearch nn a part-tlma 
baala- Tlie currant ra- 


Association of 
University Teochors 

UNION OFFICIAL 

tliv Alt! I - rt i fail i- i,u- 
lun and prufa^vlonil unu- 
. lalliiii tylrh innm- 

i.rrs ri-iir* a^niiii ’i 

8- .I'J'-rnl- , r»i»-a rr h e.-nl.ir 
admin I ■ > rail* * and III, ran 
staff In uni* amine* In the 

ir.K 

yv*- iitrfid an Pi^trltntt.l 
unlrm nirirlal t,i aultt >,ur 
lu. branrhey tn unl%ar>l- 
lles In the 1.,-inri'iii araa. 
Tl,« pull will h« t,aae.l nt 
Ifeailqiiarct-rs. hut in.ial 'it 
the worn yylLi ba in 
fir, III pruvldlnq np'iuclat- 
IikI Msslstanrr . fituiiilu- 
llonal tie-ill dnal advlta till 
All T pulp v uni hluhf-r 
ei 1 w< iitli.nal rtavt-luiiniMita 
In rlt-riod rt-praiaiiiailvaa 

and member a, and rfoallnu 

v,lili Un|y*TMiv a«krt l id* 
■rgr. inauanPinniii . 

Wn rrqiiln- vunK-nn 1 * 
vylth iirovtm iipii'iMaimn 
alifllls al 8rnl«,r niauagr- 
Wl-nl ||-**I. rt IKIHtl ktlUV.- 
Ii-dqp uf i-inplcjy in«-nl It-il- 
Islatlnii. and profrrMhlv 
axpnr lailir III rlta f|«lil <il 
hicihor „du< at Inn . 

Salary mala ES . 87 S— 
£14.123 plus l.bjirlirn Allu- 
wancs of £1,1 86- IVhc-rn 
apnltcablo, rrirnivrl e»- 
panaaa will be mat. 

Furlliar ilatalla frtitnt 
Canrral tfitrratary. Atm- 
Elatlnn u t ffnlvnrally 

J Gathers. Ilnllnd JtumV. I 

pfiilirlilur Ituail. I.umlcin 
YVI I 3ft J. Tni! rn-a-jl 


s(n»- 


I l«ia til ii ilair Tin' ri.tnipt 
•»i appllraiiiiiia 2 ft 

hoptainlinr I0H5. Thla pnat 
la ii r radvrr llminrilt. 1112 


Grants 


un I by 

at Un|- 
n Oold- 


baala. The currant ra 
naurcli Intareaca of ihe Da 
pnrtment include: Da 


Current tuition reaa ara 
140 l»ar annum. 


Admlaalana .Office, Unl- 
. varsity of London Oom- 
nm J tna 1 callaaa. Ntw 

^KfpjioiiTOy.fe Wjf. 

Erl. 2140. Hll 


University of 
Sheffield 
Japan Foundation 
Endowment Committee 
GRANTS FOR 
TEACHING AND 
RESEARCH 

The annual income Trom 
a donation made hy ma 
Japan Foundation la avail 
obi a for d Inbui-Hnnii' nl b 
tha Com min an ealabliiho- 
under the ounplcna of Ol 
ICC lor the promo! 

Siudiaa In un 

voraltlaa In ilia UK. 

Further particular* and 
application forma are 


fee o rejar y of the Commit- 

fe%ffa?d. ,h0 a,VeW-7J 

2TN. to whom apniica- 
tlona ahould be anil I by 21 
October 1883, Quota raft 
RIB1/DI. 113 1 


Overseas 


The Centre for VW | 

Computer Studies 
Ngee Ann Polytechnic ^ 
Singapore ^ 

Director: Rodney Shaw MA BSc CEng FBCS FIMA 

TWo ACADEMIC STAFF are required for January 
1984, to support the continuing development of the 
CENTRE FOR COMPUTER STUDIES whloti was 
established In September 1982 within Ngee Ann 
Polytechnic, Singapore. The Centre's principal 
function is to provide a HND in Computer Studies 
course with an annual Intake of 200 students. 

Duties and Qualifications 
Candidates should be capable of lecturing et HND 
level and able to offer one or both of the following 
specialist areas: 

Programming using Cobol 
Systems Analysis end Design 


appropriate professional and lecturing exparlance. 
Terms and Cohditlona of Service 
A generous package of Salary plus allowances, 
including 1 accommodation and children's schooling, 
will be negotiated with each successful candidate. 
Contracts will be Initially for two or three year periods 
of appointment. Salaries up to G20,000 par annum 
ara available for senior staff appointments. 
Applications • 


Appointments Department Tha British Council, 
90-91 Tottenham Court Road. London W1P ODT, 
quoting reference A83 132*133: The closing date for 
applications is 2? September 1983 with Interview* 
taking place In London during the middle of Ootober. ' 
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Overseas/ continued 


uniT 


Western Australian 
fnshtule of Technology 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 

PROCESS ENGINEERING 


(Salary $46,977 paj 


Applications are invited from machanfoai engi- 
neors for tha position of Head of tha School of 
Process Engineering, which has become vacant 
due to the retirement of the preaent Head. 

The School incorporates the Departments of 
Chemical Engineering (Head - Dr T N Smfthl. Me- 
chanical Engineering (Head - Dr G H Moore) and 
Metallurgy (Heed - Dr T Pyle), and is one of eight 
Schools In the Division of Engineering and 
Science. The School of Process Engineering 
offers professional degrees. Graduate Diplomas 
and Masters Degrees In engineering end 
metallurgy. 

In addition to providing academic end profession- 
ar leadership for the efficient conduct of the 
School, the Head will be required to teach in an 
area of expertise and provide leadership in the 
maintenance and development of industrial 
consultancies, projects end research, particularly 
through the State's proposed Technology Park 
and Product Innovation Centre. 

The successful applicant will have a strong aca- 
demic and professional background InMechanicBl 
Engineering, aubetantial Industrial expertise, 
including mechanical design and administrative 
experience at a senior level. 


SKSSSS^ 

Wlia n applying phiia quo l» Ff*f. fla. andCodeHEE. 



national University of Singapore 

. SCH OOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


C ShdMW aa ahoufij hm had toachiw wenedftnea. 
■-ApnOfnlWa will bareoulriuH in n<nh 


a taaQhira smertence 

the fdlcvrfng amJS-™ . “ Bh,B 10 ,eaQh 1,1 °™ mom or 

“■frifog Mttwfal* 8 SpMfftanloni T 1 


1 Control 


mm 


I IJ CITVjrOil 

■ HJ* Osttane Henning. 

' if* x,SM P # Arehltoouf* r - 

-.©gjMWW.-.v.-. ■ 

■ - 'Gum fSlngapwe] ' ' 

r S'lrtoelismWunwiii range os f oikta; 

iWMurtr V . »'BIZ7.BI0 - 57 0® . •: 

S«r*lor Lecturto ■ ; j.- •- :.S4B1 070 — -m'h» ■ ■'.■■■■• r 

r Atqocfnta PrafoisAr ■ . : srama — <m'm 9 


The 


1,760. 


University 
of Zululand 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUppm ^ ^ 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced per- 
sons for appointment to the following post. p 


Ssg- 

J»!Sr 

Application! ars hA-iiI* 

«» cl 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


LECTURER 


FngShnaunnn E [' 9llsh , languag6 and some Methodology of 

unlvereity 0 9 h 9 *° und0r 9 radua te teacher trainees af the 


university. 

Applications Invited from honours 






7 ' H'o'oi auty in Mir 

( wou,d also be an advantage. 

The Initial appointment will be on a 3 year contract 
Salary on the scale R12 657 - 22 1 7 q/ri = d i S’ 

Mention forms snri fur*iw>. *. n ^ current rates). 


sseisvS^ 

™«alnLo3e5 n ? H 2 l S*J 

ISa,-— -tt! 

■awasaff 

and/or experfino. of IfitoS 
■ppllcani. In eddlta, #r2j 
vacation uvtnn boa u3* 

subjoci u, Tro«,u^yr*p 1 i I ftJ^* , 

Application (oom, ^ 
PBMIoulau of tf), p« r ! 
Information on p«tioii,ffl*j ( gu 
proup Inauiing*. inti 
nouilng loan 

king bake eorxJWow m m. 
etpeniBt on Rrtl 

ft a 


erg 


cfUabaMa from tn. a J 
Henning, South AM, 
UnlvaraFUoi Offiei. f KrW . 
Ilniu ull 


SWI'MFarS 


Jfft" J?. rn 2* and ^rther details from: 

SSsSSSMMS 


, W1B1 It 

■appHoansn*, on dt« net 
form,, mud bi lotfa id ra t 
than 7th October, lie, gx 
reference PMB 67/83. 


Registrar, UNIVERSITY OF ZULULAND 



university of cape town 


ESS ™“ n . c 5f in ‘he Hospitals Dcpaniwmof 

the Provincial Administration of the Cape of Good Hop*. 


Groote Schuur Hospital 
Observatory/University of Cape Town 


SENIOR BIO-MEDICAL 
ENGINEER/ERGONOMIST 


Salary: R28 185 (fixed) per annum, plus an allowance 
R3 105 

^iVim^^AJIONS; Engineer with a poslgndoil* 
ff£ catI0 5 n . , er S°nomics or similar subject, e.g. irawn 
factors, and with a number of years of experience of d* 
application of ergonomics, at least a few of which should but 
”5" m , a relatively senior position. Applications will b* 
froin P e «ons who do not meet this spedtoiw 
exactly; however, all candidates should possess a mastert 
degree as a minimum qualification. 

J, os, ,* ias bo,h hospital service and acadta* 
commitments. The hospital service commitment coven 4c 
development of advanced instrumentation and meaiunmai 
techniques for use in health care and in medical research, «d 
on ^. dev ® lo Pnieni of hospital equlpmeot *A 
T«i!!uf s S. encra,1 y nnd » parliculnrly, of aids for the disibW 
i caching is concentrated at postgraduate levels. 

The department has developed and is developing dsibl 
ii^i?,^-? n ^ reae , ar f h ,lnka wlh specific departments In the 
Umversity/Hospital and while the successful candidate wfill* 
fJPf® e ~ 10 provide support in these areas, he/she willbt 

CXDSClCQ -tO nevfl nn nrnitnAm nn *)nltl#ia uJilarEMlf. il 


ike .iZi i t * IIIB pariicumriy, ossisiwwi 

me planning of the equipment, facilities and envlromneatiu 
the new Qrootc Schuur Hospital, on which work started in 
r^o; 1983, and furlhor development of the leachita d 
January 1 1 ^ 3 , ^ C students for which were enrolled i* 

Additional information may be obtained from Professor G. 
u. Jams, Head, Department of Bio-Medical Engineering 
AppHcatlon shouid be made (In duplicate) on the prewiW 
23 ^ whJch is obtainable from the Medial 
superintendent, Groote Schuur Hospital, Observatory 7923 
Completed application forma with curriculum vitae ihonjd * 

g™** * Medical Superlntendenl, Groote Sdgor 

Hospital, Observatory to reach her before 30 September I9» 


Lecturer In 
Linguistics 


AMItoonte'shouW ba flllfllFfari tn iHd. U.. J. I ' 


;. T, 


•. V;- 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


tb ADVERTISE 
IN THE 


r 



please phone 

JANE McFARLANE 
on 01-253 3000 
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Overseas continued 


Generul Vacancies 


NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 


RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIPS 



Research Scholarships are available to out- 
standing university graduates registered in, or 
admissible to. master's and doctoral degree 
programmes by research at the National 
University of Singapore. 

The Scholarships are tenable tor one year in the 
first Instance and, aubjeotto satisfactory progress, 
renewable annually for another two years. 

The Scholarships carry monthly emoluments 
ranging from 3$800 to S$1,100 (£1.00 * SS3.20 
approximately); the actual emolument la 
determined on tho candidate's qualifications 
and experience. No Iravel or other allowance 
Is provided. 

Research Scholars may assist for not more 
than three hours a week In the Departments 
to which they are attached for which they will 
be remunerated. 


Application forms may be obtained from: 


Mr Roland Sharma, Director 
NUS Overseas Office 
5 Chesham Street 
London SW1 
United Kingdom 


The Registrar 

National University of Singapore 
Republic of Singapore OSil 


Applications must be received by THE 
REGISTRAR. NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
SINGAPORE, REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE by 
31 October 1983. 


Academic Director 

Diplomatic Service 
Language Centre 

The Centre provide! in- home fipi.on in central London in 
French, Garmin. md Spiniihfar mortibcri of HM Diplomiiic 
Service, employing nine hdl- lime lecturcn and a p*ol efpvt- 
(ime tutor Land arranges lulilonln other imairJy non -European) 
language! at educational eiubluhn.erinn the UK and arenas v 
The per ion appointed 10 Uni 0**1/- created poll my adriM on 
general language training poScy. ijpemse iu detailed 
implememition, min in developing ijiabuMi and teaching and 
telling method!, lupenrlu and aultt In teaching, and admimitir 
the Centre and Iti itafT 

Candidate!. norenall/ aged between JS and 5S, mint hive (good 
honour! degree or In equivalent in language! or lingunt/ei, a 
flrit-daii knowledge of one or morn Wen European language! 
In addition to Englilh, andreluvant teaching experience, 
preferably at the ternary level Knowledge of a non-European 
language or of Ungulinci. experience In TEFL or auho/yiMJil 
training technique!, andoverieai work experience wodd be 
edvaniageoui 

Starting talary w,ll be between £16,790 and £16,700. according 
to qualification! and experience. The appointment will be for a 
period of 5 yean Initially with the poiublDiy of lu being 
extended or made permanent. 

For further dtmli and an application form 1 to be returned by 
30 September 1983}. write toCMI Service Conuriiiion. Aleneon 
Unfc, Batlngitoke, Hina RG2I IJB, or telephone Basingitoke 
(02S6) 6SS5I (aniwerlng lervlce operate! outddi office houn). 
Pleau quota raft Q/6W7. 

Foreign and 

Commonwealth Office 


Adult Education 


Rhodes University 
GrahamBto^n, 
South Africa 

Applicant* , are Invited 
mutably qua! tried 
candidates , Irrespective or 
™ ca i colour or creed, Tor- 
ino following pontn from I 
January 108 - 1 : 

'* Professor of Economics 
und Head or the Depart- 
mont or Economics and 
Economic History. 

B. Deputy _D| roc tor/a en lor 
ResBBrcIi Fallaw/BBsaarcli 
Ofricor In the Hydrological 
Research Unit or the Do- 
psrtment of Geography. 
*£. Knowlodpe of hydrolo- 
gical modelling would be a 
recommendation), 

?• Haniqr Leoiurer/Loctur* 
f C .■ '* tho Department of 

A ppVleld ®* °* * Puro * ni 

®°niqr Lacturar/Lactur- 
fT_ I ,n Accounting at the 

oPj| V s1on. y London 

MLauuiniJnler Lectur- 

izpr'r,6£sr°w &%'■ 

B# \Jje_p»JLsnnum t Lectur- 

7B0-tft^B7 e y 
, oar annum. 

1 Rl.fiB appro- 


fNotei tl 
Nlmetoly.) 


InlUAl , salary Iri 
. onse Will ha deter- 
mtnpd. accord Inn -- 



tfe 0 ,n n-^ar Un F^a',,fl r D S: 

iL°n« end prsaticel experl- 


L'/„ Wr J subvention fit sei-i 
tnare . wl1 ' “•* : ntetloned 

ipiSsfe Sasi 

oKiil°£ 7 npnflcstlpn 

WAr 0 rif atUr,,,,8 tO t ‘ ,a 


A“ ; ro turned to the 

• iwsa 


Universities cont 


University of Surrey 

Department or Mechanical 
Engineering 

RESEARCH OFFICER 
-ROBOTICS 

A vacancy eulsts for a well 
qualified graduate with suit- 
able experience to be actlvoly 
Involved in on SERC spon- 
sored me e roll project non- 
carned with the design and 
development of a Inear track- 
ing Instrument for dynamic 
robot gerforma^ce measure- 


__ jre 

ment, Tlip -.ability to design 
smell mechenlcnl systems end 
a working knowledge or elec- 
tronics end computing ers Im- 


portant req ul reman tn far the 

E ast. The Candida I a will alno 
e required to conduct ex- 
perimental testing with e 
minimum of supervision. 

The appointment Is for one 
year, which mlpht Lb extended 
far a further fyvo years, and 
the salary Is £8,3 10 pnr annum 
on the Heaearch and Analo- 
nous IB scale. 

Further parttoulars ran ba 
obtained from Professor a A 
Parker *To| i 0483-0 71381 Bxt 
488). Applications in tho form 
or a curriculum vitae tS 
coplea) Including tho 


S Deputy 
_ >, Uni- 
u lid for 


hould be sent to'Th 
Jearatory (Peraonnt .. 
varsity oi_X 


t 


iurray, OUi. 0XH by 

fece^sTfiJnSli nuo,rnB 


HI 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

THE 



WHEN 

REPLYING 

TO 

ADVERT- 

ISEMENTS 


DIOCESE OF LINCOLN 
BOARD 6F EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
The Board wlihcj io appoint an . . 

ADULT EDUCATION OFFICER 

aiioon as possible after lit January 1984. 

The post fi open to comiinuikani church members, fay or ordained, wlih 
qualifications and/or experience In theological teaching and aduli 
education. The successful candidate wffl be responsible to ihe Diocesan 
Director of Education within a learn of five taD-tlma officer*. 
Applicants must be capable of co-ordlnailng the present successful 
Bfihop's Certificate course ami of developing new kinds or lay education 
and training In co-operation with other diocesan officers and parochial 
clergy. 

Salary: Standard diocesan stipend (at present £64 JO) Hnd housing 
allowance (£2200 pa) or house flee of real and rotes. 

Full details from: The Director of Education, Diocesan Education 
Centre, Bishop Qroacieste College, Lincoln LNI 3DY. Tel: Lincoln 
(0522)42121. 

Closing date for applications Is Friday 1th October 1983. 
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Forthcoming 
Special Numbers 

Sept 16 ' 

REVIEWS OF NEW 
JOURNALS IN THE 
SCIENCES - 

Sept 23 

EDUCATION BOOKS 


Sept 30 
ECONOMICS BOOKS 




THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS 

RE-PRINT 

SERVICE 


Leverhulme Report 

A four-page edited version of 
the final report of the 
programme. First published in 
thertf£S27May,1983. 

Price 25p. 


Information Technology 

An eight-page report on the 
latest developments of IT in our 
universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. First published in the 
THES 17 June, 1983. Price 80p. 


Education & Training for 
Employment 

A further report on this very 
important area of education 
examines developments which 
have taken place since last year. 
First published in the THES 
1 July, 1983. Price 70p. 


All prices Include postage and packing within the UK, 
but not hand delivery or Red Star delivery. 


Enquiries about other reprints 
available shouid be sent to 
Linda Bartlett at the address below. 

Telephone: 01-253 3000 



Please send me Ihe following reprints: 
Leverhulme- price 25p each 
InformationTechnology-priceSOpeach. . 
Education & training for Eraploymentr price 70p 


Name: 

Address: ... 







. Ii enclose my chequo/postal order (no cash please) . 
- made payable to Times Newspapers Limited the 
"sum of Signed ........................ 


Please send (his coupon to: 

: Frances Goddard 

The Times Supplement 
. Priory House- ' < • . ; : ; 
.St John's Lone \ 

J t^ndoii EC1M 4BX 
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Don’sdiary 


Friday 


Arrived Quito after 27-hour trip, in- 
cluding nine hours in various transit 
lounges. (Must remember to question 
travel agent more closely next lime he 
offers a special, cheap deal), impress- 
ed to find special “International 
Psychology Conference " signposts at 
the small airoort but discover I am the 
only one taxing any notice of them. 
Conference courier eventually trans- 
ports me to hotel. 

Welcomed at hotel by colleagues 
from Venezuela, quickly established it 
was eight years since we last met and 
proceeded to catch upon their research 
on community development. Over din- 
ner (breakfast? given the six hour time 
change) in surprisingly cheap, upmar- 
ket indigenous restaurant, found the 
local cocktail, a pisco sour, turned out 


translation. Feel sure my jokes must 
work much better in translation. 

Attend interesting lecture on re 
sponsiveness in conversations. Make 
note to contact lecturer and get some 
help on our analysis of telephone calls, 
Hear “Grand Ola Man" give a presents 
lion on society organized on'the ex- 

E erimental method. Delight to hear 
im questioned on how long psycho 
logists could remain neutral proles 
slonals in such a context. 


Tuesday 


to be very pleasant. Begin to learn the 
real political problems of doing social 
research in Venezuela, making Keith 
Joseph seem almost benign. 


Saturday 



feeling of light-hcadedness and sli, 
headache. CSn't decide if it's the 9; 


Join symposium on large scale spatial 
cognition, entirely devoted to US and 
Canadian research. Put faces to a 
number of names and leam of one or 
two interesting developments against a 
background of remarkably tedious 
work. Main US contributors seem to 
have arrived the night before and to be 
planning to go oft on vacation soon 
after the symposium. I am called on to 
comment on the presentations and find 
myself being much more critical than I 
had intended, but everyone seems to 
take it in a friendly spirit. 

During the afternoon visit a craft 
museum which turned out to be selling 
everything on display, giving the place 
a vitality unknown in conventional 
museums. Explored further pos&ibilU 


feet altitude of Quito, the effects of the 

jourpey or the extra pisco sour last ?“,?!, Venezuelan colleagues coming 
night. Stood on the equator for group ! Wlt j us and of exchange visits 
nhotaoranh. rlismccina the way such a ^ ^ colleagues. 


tourist prospect would have twen ex- 
I In the 

plaque in Ecuacfor. 


ploited In the US, but pleased It was AVpHtiPSjHIeiu 
only marked by a simple roadside VV c UIlCJ>Lldy 

Breakfast with senior administrator 
from Mexico Cit 


As we got higher in the Andes, grew 
expansive on developments in our own 
research theories and methods. Tried 


to explain the use of regional hypoth- 

eses to interpret mufti-dimensional — 

baling of questionnaire Items to the ty. has about Half a million stud 
English-speaking South Americans in Lunch with psychologist from 
me group, interspersed with discussion University and learn how it is possible 

igh through gambling to 
through university. Dur- 

„„„ ... 0 .„n«n ‘ " 

hangings and clothes in the market, bv local p! 
bartering fountain peri along the way. “nabitach 
Realized will, have to buv another and conci 


, ------ buy another 

suitcase to take tl all home. Had shoes on the edge of the city. I-ookine at 
P*5« d ,n foe main street, discovered them it is difficult to believe they have 

reema ° Ur 1 dld not rcmcn,ber no P lanned °r social organization, nS 
seeing befor e. water or policing. But the spirit of free 

wmmmmmummmmmm enterprise allows them to buy in elec- 

CiinrtaVi • tncity, to establish shops and make use 

OUUUd.y of good buil ding materials. 

Colleagues from New York emerged at 

ai&t'KS Thursday 

acclimatized and I am curious to see if Viat native market with Venezuelan 
they notice any, .ill-effects of the aid-, and US colleagues. Sort out two diffe- 
fo“®' On.lne way up afn reminded that ren !i PhD Proposals among the butch- 
US academics' experience of university ed meat, hens and pigs for sale. 

S o itira is for more soul searing than my Clanfy developments in tpe theory of 
ritish .experience , even with the UGC P ,ace n m°ng the fruit and vegetables, 
mils. Am pleased to' learn that col- of interesting studies of mother 

leagues are feeling tholr way towards child interactions iri public places: 
•more intensive methodologies and '. ^ohg clothes stalls. Try on various 
, they are Intrigued by our own forays Andean . trilbies but none fit; 
into those murky waters. 1 Mother of British- Council Ecuador 
Attend I opening ceremony of confer- schoar , who .cannot: find a clihfcal 
ence atriie Parliament building, ' Get Whology course In Britain makes 
told offby guide for refusing to walk through my guide. Discover 

down 100 yards of red carpet between * 5 ba _L, c< ?ii^ re l?.9 a . organizers are under 


Mexico City University and agree 
to ways in which we at Surrey could 
help them establish a graduate prog- 
ramme in environmental psychology. 
Horrified to discover that tne univerei- 
students. 

lf . . o— .rom Reno 

University and learn how it is possible 
to earn enou, ' 

pay your way inrougn university, 
mg afternoon taken on tour of the city 
t local planner. I am fascinated by the 
on su-normal”, solid brick 
and concrete built, illegal settlements 
on the ed - - - 


Celebration 
of the 
Festival 

It is the critic's nightmare but a public 
joy. It would be hard to follow the 
official Edinburgh Festival: six operas, 
20 orchestral concerts, 21 chamber 
concerts or recitals, two ballet com- 
panies, nine plays, as well as exhibi- 
tions and lectures, over three weeks. 
But to grasp the Fringe is beyond 
human possibility. Last year the Festiv- 
al Society claimed that 460,000 tickets 
were sold for 7,202 performances by. 
494 participating groups and this year 
there are more than 500 groups in the 
programme. 

Incidentally, last year’s figures 
would give an average of 63.78 people 
attending each performance. Common 
sense would either suggest that tens of 
thousands of tickets are thrown away 
on reading 77ie Scotsman's reviews or 
that huge numbers of purchasers simp- 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPpi i 

the elders have long sold them, 
poor churches are in ffij 
petition to let their halHS 


the elders have long sold the^? 

| e dfspcwi 

the very Kirk iuelffdi 1 ^- 
supply, the cnnit»u.i 
atProt 


THK1 IMKX UKiHKIt mfCATlUNSUt*l»l.E WENT 9.1.RJ 
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otestantism 


most of the offerings to bR 

backdrop has long ceased^ £ 

comment 10 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The criteria for an architectural reputation 


comment. 
SomeoftheFrin; 

The Assembly Room* fi 
Street, which has five 
and a bar, has u — ■ 
official Frin 
are real pro! 

(one of Jo 


Jar, has become a| 
Fringe. The perform*^' 
professionals: VictorW 
loan Lutlcwoori^ 


Sir. - I would like to congratulate 
Messrs Roxburgh and Arvanitakis for 
their letters in the THES (August 19) 
on the subject of peer group review and 
the criteria that should properly apply. 
As Dt Roxburgh points out. research 
fiber 


Bernard Crick 

together with a 


cannot vouch for the 

ofy 

ret 

am a shareholder as well 


exhibition. I 
ity of either. 


since I was unavoidably delayed at the 
ujjural press conference or tl 


ma 

tish 


[pres 
alt whisky Sodet 


the Scot- 
(of which I 

ly get lost or else that' the average and am a shareholder as well as the com- 
the median are very far apart. panion of one of the directors, so I 

• must declare my interest) but it certainly 

new Book Festival is officially mrt of &td up the traffic in the whole of 


And that is not all by any means, The . aei 
ew Book Festival is officially part of hed U P. 
ie Festival proper, but it has led an wntrEl1 


measured by numbers of publications 
is meaningless, as a publication can be 

... «—«. . an article in a refereed, journal, a 

na a one man stand, Nola R« T- conference report, a book review or a 

Dili 11 * 6 L * u one woman tfMdhft 1 popular article, 
artist hut she needs new matmjnr fn the case of architecture (Mr 
tne incomparable Nation! Thatai 1 Arvanitakis's subject) there are no 
n ~"’ ma -vu- refereed journals, except in historical 

subjects. Most of the literature is 
"trade" literature, with the exception 
of the architectural “glossies’', which 
are picture-magazines with the mini- 
mum of text and the maximum of 
photographs and drawings of projects. 
Most of the academic journals on 
architectural history, architectural 
psychology and architectural cduca- 


n ----r ithuuiu lUffiti 

Brent dld The Messiah - jut n 
wide-boys and a donkey. * 
The Little Lyceum tries to do ft 

same, very selective, but withodja 

stage, people don’t wander in a ft' 
off chance. One of the most mb; 
veterans of the Fringe, theberokS 



the Festival proper, 
odd and merry life of its own in a huge 
marquee in Charlotte Square where 
the smell of chilled cheap white wine Is 
stronger than that of binder’s glue. It 
seems to stand on its own legs, more or 
less, with “meet the author’ as staple 
fare, much as the large Film Festival 
does and the short but strident top- 
class Jazz Festival. 

And that is not all by any means. The 
Fringe has for several years broken 
right out of the programme and the 
bourgeoise restraints of the prosce- 
nium, even the new orthodoxy of a 
specified acting "space”, quite simply 
into the streets. Most promenade or 
street theatre is, in fact, done indoors 
and is pretty tedious, but when it bursts 
out on the pavement of the Royal Milei 
or Princes Street, it can be magic - 
especially the ola simple things, the 
white-faced mimes, the conjurors and 
the apprentice acrobats (so much more 
exciting when there is a good chance 
they wflJ fall). 

Buskers abound as well as Fringe 
groups emerging to find an audience 
and beddle their wares. On the first 
Sunday, the organization tried to catch 
up with the movement (like the Polish 
government) by organizing an "Open 
A«r Free Fringe” In Holyrood Park 
under the mnsSy Salisbury Crags, 


and Mr Hyde, despite its tool itfc 
ence. 

And there is. good music os« s 
Fringe. I heard twice (that’s wAS 
lot of criticism) a new 


tiun have been started by groups uf 
academics who had difficulty in getting 

P ublished , and now publish each other . 
or those pursuing architectural stu- 
dies which cannot get published, there 
is always the “occasional paper" self- 
printed on a photocopying machine. 

A third correspondent in the August 
19 issue, John Adams, expresses his 
disquiet at the increasing emphasis 
being placed on research and publica- 
tions “particularly when these are only 
loosely connected to the lecturer's 
professional expertise." He adds that 
“it appears that educational establish- 
ments arc to he judged bv, and 
perhaps, funded on account of docto- 
rates in abstruse subjects." 

In the case of architecture schools 
this is dangerous; as Mr Arvanitakis 
points out, students attend schools of 
architecture to train as architects, and 
(he majority of polytechnic lecturers 


•ire practising architects. Higher 
academic qualifications and a publica- 
tions record is no index of pmiesMonal 
competence or practical experience in 
an executant subject. Performance in 
research is not performance in archiec- 
lure. 

Indeed, Professor A. MacMillan, 
University Grants Committee and 
NAB member, pul it very forcefully at 
a recent Leicester conference: “In 
most academic departments the higher 
the qualification obtained . the better 


Union Views cm the NAB recommL-iuialions 


A recipe for disaster 


discipline and the more able to talk for 


ual^icd the candidate will be in the 

ffi 1 

architecture - a Phi) in architecture 
may imply an inability to perform as <ui 
architect." 

Yours faithfully, 

MILES SCOTT, 


London 


nley u 
SW7. 


Edinburgh for three hours. 

Atthe other end of the market from , u . u . 
the buskers these days you can simply chamber urouo the ConceifSI 1 
hire for two nights the Dominion WilHam Dalton’s SE W 
Cinema, Momingside, without let or “ Walton s “ tlinE “ “■ 

hindrance from Festival proper or 
Fringe, If you are George Meily. I 
doubt if “Pm the Hot Dog Man ri or 
‘Tve Still Got the l/)ck But You've 
Lost the Key” has been heard in 
Momingside before - since his last 
visit. But Charlie McNair, Edinburgh's 
own best jazz man, will pla^r and sing 


Jr 

Sitwell’s poems Facade, chutcdaj 
read by Neil Cunningham andVmij 
na Dixon better than I'veemb«!j- 
Nowadays, the Fringe and Hub; 
tival proper teed off each other, tfi;.: 
have events that sound like (he mb' 
and they share common veanaft' 
concept "Edinburgh Festival" ' 
embrace both. Even if (he 


<*KT -II TX r Vf ms rn ° WIIIVIIIWW UUIIIi iaVDll II IUk |W#» k 

■taSfiu.Lcf. j S°? a re Botel (four proper is visibly starved ofmooeyfr 
him nicely Sunday night - if you ask reauy great opera and thealufflty 

So it is all a long time since the 
only Fringe was at the Traverse 
Theatre from which for several years in 
the mid 60s Jim Haynes, an American 
apostle of "anti-theatre” staged anti 


festival 


, r jenings. The Assembly 
Hall of the Church of Scotland haa 
been lent after grave deliberations to 
the Festival most proper for a well- 
vetted and edifying play. The wretched 
Haynes succeeded In infiltrating into 
the gallery a naked woman in n wheel- 
chair. 

Certainly in those days, the Edin- 
burgh District Council took an excessive 
Interest In “the tone" of the Festival 
and long tried, like Sisyphus, to empty 
out the dregs of the Fringe. But by now 


panies no longer come) it will beti y 
up by its lesser happening!. -• 
So much of it is sustained 
market: the huge numbers trtoc®- 
to this festival holi day-of-tbe-art i; ■ • 
this most beautiful of cities. Tbefei 1 
tor has just resigned because of ladkri 
support from the district couodlsk[ 


are almost as negative and _ , 
as Stratford is to the Shaknpw 
Memorial Theatre: all they can 
the Military Tattoo and the op« s P 
Handel's fireworks Music. . L. - 
Commercial sponsorship i$fl i; f;K 
for the Mg events and will dow*, 
ebb and flow. But nosetofoffiwn B . 
now kill it. It has got compare : 
control for ovcralfcomprehe nwoo-Pf 
astounding and marvellous. i. 




Problems of 
keeping an 
open secret 

first, 1 signed the official declaration 
oft form £74 (code 5-74-0); then, my 
attention was formally drawn to , the 
following “provisions on secrecy". 

.. v ta an , offence for any official to 
alsolose, either orally or in writing, to 
any unauthorized person any Informa- 
tion he haa acquired through his official 
duties or to which he has access owina 
I to his official position.” ' 

!. But these ^ — - 
! were, } was 

r'non-secret as 

j tion”. But, 1 was reassured, '.'there is. TbcV Strsuxr 
I however, no objection to [an official] ■ OlidW 

repeating Information which has 
| already official! ' 

I So, In case !_ 

| pbout - this (and , 
on 

| Castle’s rpolftical 1 - adviser’, • re 




which I saw a mass of Cabinet 
classified "Secret" or above. W 
iicotion of only a tiny handful 


would have been damaging 
security if they had been 
vared to the Russian Aratw^! 
himself. It is not national 
is the real criteria lor 
documents (outside the defejff 
foreign affairs area), bj 
ment or discomfiture of tK F 1 
ment party. 

There are, however, two « 
reasons, Robert Armstrong,* 
leaked letter against leak*, pg 
that, quite separately 
under the Official Secrets Ad. 
have duties, expected of ^ 
pioyees in any walk of life. 
confidences acquired in the tod^ 


Welsh hostilities 

Sir, - Professor Gordon Leff (Sum- 
mer hill pupil 1934-1943) is generally to 
he commended for his succinct over- 
view and friendly anulysis of Jonathan 
Croall's new biography of A. S. Neill 
[THES, July 15). 

His review was flawed, however, by 
his need (ns an academic no doubt) to 
call attention to certain "errors" in 
Cmall's book. Unfortunately, he neg- 
lected to apply the canons of his own 
discipline (history) to his selection of 
"errors", substituting reliance upon his 
own limited experience. 

Leff castigates Croall (gently to be 
sure) for, "transposing the fights with 
the ‘town ginks’ from Leiston (where 
they were only a minor and occasional 
phenomenon) to Wales where rela- 
tions were always peaceable ..." 

My experience supports- Croall. In 
1943-1944 there was virtually a state of 
war between the Welsh (Ffestiniog) 
locals and the English (Summerhillian; 
interlopers. 1 distinctly remember that, 
for fear of Welsh, assaults, evening 
expeditions to the village fish and chip 
shop had m be bodygunrded by a 
couple of our biggest boys - who 
received free fish and chips for their 
services. Eventually, after a kid had his 
head split open during a brick fight, the 
authorities cracked down on these 
hostilities. 

Yours truly, 

CARLOS KRUYTBOSCH, 

Notional Science Foundation, 
Washington, PC. 



unwilling to convict. 

As Sir Robert Armstrong angrily, 
broods on the fact that even a class!- 



mllivh 



>rpach of those calico 
piem is a simple one. 

An hKWni M nc . ru,es . 1 No one - not i«Mf 


The quotations I have 


the Civil Service, who since®* ^ 
ford-Northcote reforms oi 
century, have been 
ethic of serving a public uitew» jip 
than the Immediate i interest* d 
government of the day. 


But perhaps the greatesl 
all has been done to the .IcgtnJStfi 
the official secrets laws WJj# 
themselves, through the 

efiption and hypocrisy^ e 0 ,^| 


Selling technology 

Sir, - It is not just academics who 
should be concerned that the Govern- 
ment-funded research on the accept- 
ance of new technology, outlined in 
Paul Flnther’s article (August 26). will 
amount to an exercise In “opinion 
management”. I was a salesman for 
two years and I am struck by a parallel. 
All the “how-to-sell" books suggest 
that to clinch a sale one must concen- 
trate on a product’s benefits to the 
customer (“positive aspects"), sidestep 
I;: faults ("negative aspects”) and ignore, 

' .[[ possible, the competition (alterna- 
tives). In addition, the really successful 
salesman must be able to close the sale 
and leave the customer with the Im- 
pression not that he has been sold 
anything but that he has bought by.his 
own choice. These techniques, particu- 
larly the latter, are questionable in a 
commercial context; they are dowh- 
nght undemocratic In the socio-poli 
tital sphere. 1 
Yours faithfully, 

J.W.WARD, 

8Trinity Road, • 

Blllericay, Essex. 




* 



Itali 



Short answer 

Sir, -*May I take issue with your 
correspondent who complains that 


— issnyfiL 

o/ Robbins to grapple with, 
jours irpto, 

■V Hj higginson, 

JT St. -Lawrence Forstnl, 
Canterbury,: 

Kent*. • ..... ... 


Ill j 

miw< ^re 

W ! offiinals artuaJiy come from m _• 

ioriei soft.: -flafenU# S'&^; ' GoveMmOrii 

tfv'fey::- 1^; ^ or f inferior 1 ^ }g 6 MOnal lfatcfr«t:^ d ^ 5P 8 l f ^hpn;ds pdssibk ahtfMtttn on 


Languages demand 

Sir, - John Hart’s article "Tongue 
Tied" ( THES September 2) makes a 
cugent point, hut Mr Hurt is unduly 
gloomy when he says that Britain 

J reduces only enough graduates in 
apanese “to occupy the fingers of one 
hand, with several fingers to spare”. In 
1983 there were 10 graduates in 
Japanese studies from Sheffield Uni- 
versity alone; graduates from Cam- 
bridge, Oxford and London (the only 
other universities that offer full degree 
courses in Japanese at present) would 
bring the national total up to about 30. 
This is a small number, of course, but ii 
is the result of steady growth over 
recent years: Mr Hart's statement 
probably would have been true 15 
years ago. 

There is an increasing demand from 
students for courses m this subject 
(over 150 applications to this centre for 
entry in October 1983) and an increas- 
ing demand from "employers for this 
kind of expertise. It is to be hoped that 
current pressures on the universities 
will not inhibit the growth in this 
subject that is clearly needed. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. H. HEALEY, 

Director, 

Centre of Japanese Studies, 
University of Sheffield. 


Sir, - I cun only hope that schools 
which have had the courage to diversify 
their language teaching und to intro- 
duce Spanish us the first, or equal first, 
foreign language (und there are several 
in the London area) will not he put off 
by the sea remonge ring statement that 
"Spanish is nearly extinct" (“Concern 
ns language applications drop, THES, 
September 2). 

To take the DEd. us Sontinclli does, 
ns on index of Spanish teacher supply is 
singularly unhelpful, since numbers 
there have always been small. While 
there is certainly no mom for com- 
plncency - since the place of all 
languages other than French in the 
secondary curriculum has become in- 
creasingly threatened and the supply of 
teachers must of course be a cause far 
concern - 1 would like to point out that 
In my PGCE department I shall this 
year be training five future secondary 
teachers of Spanish and that this does 
not take into account the numbers on 
PGCE courses in other university 
departments of education. 

No, Spanish is certainly not "nearly 
extinct"! 

Yours faithfully, 

SONIA ROUVfe, 

Languages tutor, faculty of education 
and secretary of the Association' of 
Teachers of Spanish & Portuguese, 
King’s College, University of London. 


Commonwealth reports 

Sir, - Twenty-six universities in Niger- 
ia? (special report oit Commonwealth 
universities, THES, August 12). 
Maybe you meant 27. A recount 
should reveal Ahmdu Bello University 
in Zarin, founded over 20 years ago, 
now with the biggest student enrol- 


ment in black Africa. (If you doubt its 
idveri fc 


existence, check the a 
the same THES.^ 


, for stnff in 


The Nanyang Technological Insti- 
.tute is scheduled to become a fully- 
fledged technological university By 
1992 and not 1985 as reported. 

It is never intended that among the 
first year students, those with best 
grades remain at the National Uni- 
versity of Singapore. In actual fact, the 
students are given the freedom to 
indicate then preferences, but there is 


There «ue niaiiy Ijudjblc iiNputii of 
local authority education: its respon- 
siveness to community need, imagma- 
tite developments to improve uccesv 
and opportunity, and innovative new 
ideas in curriculum development. Most 
<>f all ii is controlled by authorities 
directly elected hy and accountable to 
local population. It is uf course far 
from perfect. However, there is an 
acknowledgment hy most local author- 
ities of a need to expand anti improve 
the service which they offer. 

What a tragedy therefore, ihai the 
National Advisory Body, rather than 
argue the case 1m higher education 
with a Government hostile to it. has 
chosen instead willingly to comply with 
and execute almost every ministerial 
whim and dictat. 

The NAB's proposals for individual 
institutions may he dressed up in I he 
sleek language of rationalization hut 
reading between the euphemisms it is 
clear to us that they arc neither smart, 
sensible nor concerned with improving 
education. I hey Eire ii recipe for short- 
term east a strop ho. und the long- term 
decline of the public sector of higher 
education. 

Wc are told also that lO.tKK) student 
uces ttre to go. This is an u net wincing 
■gure bused on n rather dubious 
assumption thul a demand for higher 
education will remain constant, if 
anything, demand is likely to rise 
significantly, ns the dole queue in- 
creasingly provides the only nltcrnHfive 
to those considering higher education, 
and the squeeze in tne number of 
university places continues. Thus the 
effect would he to slam the doors uf 
opportunity in the faces of qualified 
young people and to deny them the 
ability to develop their potential. They 
will be cheated of the places which they 
were promised and which their parents 
have already paid for. Stuck in dead- 
end jobs or on the dole they will be 
destined to join the generation which 
the education service has lost in the 
l9W)s. 

The NAB proposals amount to a 
blatant attack on the arts and social 
sciences. They seem determined to 
give practical effect to the technocratic 
aspirations of the Government, and 
those who believe our education ser- 
vice should Increasingly become the 
servant of the corporate economy. 
They plan to cut the number of en- 
trants to humanities by 12 per cent and 


is in 


a quota of a quarter of the students 
B aye ro University remaining in NuS. So far. two batches 


For your recor 

kano, and the’ University of 


uses, at 
ong way 


Nigeria is sited on two enmp 
Nsukka and Enugu, both n Ic 
from the capital. 

Yours sincerely, 

SUSANNAH K M CROW, . 
Production editor, 

Institute of Education 
ABU, Zaria, Nigeria. 

Sir, -In The THES of August 12 (page 
22) there was an article on the universi- 
ty situation In Singapore written by 
Mary Price. I wish to point out that 
(here -are two Inaccuracies that need to 
be amended:- 


of students have been streamed and the 
statistics show that 37 per cent of the 
top quarter of the students have out of 
their own free choice, decided to 
pursue a course in NTI, The reason is 
merely that they recognise that the 
training nt NTI will be more appropri- 
ate to their future careers in (lie 
industries. . 

• I hope you will nottiy readers of the 
errors in a subsequent issue. . 

Yoyrs faithfully, 

DR CHAM TAO SOON, .. 
President, . 

Nanyang Technological institute, . 
Singapore. 


Polytechnic funding 

Sir, - One Imagines that The THES is 
well able to defend itself against the 
strictures d£ John Sevan, but allow me 
to support ybnr decision to print the 
funding figures for polytechnics, 

The auttyde of the present Govern- 
ment towards higher education Js well 
enough known and the issue of student 
numbers is serious enough- in 'Itself. 
What matters to those of us at . the 
workface in tlifcpo|ys. l and forwhfch wd 
turn to The THES, is, right- now, 

M . That and that alone will 
ne at the end of the day which 


of us still has a job. I (im sure we are 
also pondering on numbers of stu- 
dents, but there will be more than 
enough time to worry about that when 
wc are standing In tne dote queue. - 
ff Mr Bevan Teels that any issue but 
funding |s at ' the heart of all our 
immediate worries (hen he is very sadly 
mistaken. ' • • ■ * ’•' 

Yours; •• . ' • ■■ ; 

THAD. GREEN, 

Ferry Road,- 
Hnyllng Island, 

Hants, r V 


1?, 


Select chairmen : 

Sfo, - In his otherwise Informative 


tlon - backbenchers (Education Science! 
nnd AriSiEthpIoyment; Environment 


'article on the, Foreign Affnira .Select SDCinl S6^|tte8i;,Trau3pori; 
, Committee {THpS, August 


Walter 

Little 1 ninde ope Important mistake.. 
Select committee chairmanships are 
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to decrease the resource* al located to 
such courses rein live lu others. The 
result will be u distortion of the subject 
balance in the public sector curriculum 
und a further degrading ol sonic of the 
must interesting and challenging ureas 
of study. Moreover, this selective 
attack on individual subjects will hit 
women particularly badly, tincc it is 
these areas tiiat exhibit the Feast bias in 
their participation. 

it is not only opportunity which will 
decline, inherent in (lie NAB's plans is 
an assumed decay in the quality of 
educational provision in tne public 
sector. A 14 per cent cut in Mil- money 
s|jcnt for students will mean fewer 
teaching resources, overcrowded clas- 
ses nmf less f;tee-ln-fuce contact be- 
tween tutor niul student- The breadth 
of education will suffer us options 
within courses disappear and ns the 
notcntinl for innovation in Kite curricu- 
lum and leaching methods evaporate. 
The Government seems determined to 
widen further tlte binary divide and 
create u second-class sector of higher 
education. 

We have been told that the choice is 
between numbers and standards. 
There is however, a third choice for the 
Government to review und change its 
policy towards higher education. The 
NAB proposals illustrate one thing 
above all else, ihm it is not possible to 
provide the type of higher education 
system the people of this country want 
und need with the amount uf money 
the Government is prepared in spend. 
It must now be clem thul the only way 
to protect the quality of and opportun- 
ity for higher education is to inject 
more money into the “pool”. We hope 
that Keith Joseph shares this view and 
.that he is as plepared to fight as hard 
for his patch as it ap(»enis his Cabinet 
colleagues are for theirs. 

Tommy Sheppard 

The mtthor is vice president (education) 
. of the National Union of Students, 



Now give us the money 


The National Advisory Body's secre- 
tariat hns made its recommcndntions 
and the colleges and local authorities 
arc now trying to grapple with these. 
The pattern is confused and reactions 
vary widely not surprisingly when the 
recommcndntions relate to more than 
200 colleges and include the closure or 
merger of up to half a dozen and in 
some instances, especially in the 
polytechnics, Increased student num- 
bers with reduced resources. 

Two things, however, emerge with 

f reat clarity. One of these is a pointer 
or the Government and the other for 
the NAB itself. 

As far ns the Government Is con- 
cerned , it is quite clear that it will Have, 
to make more moriey available to the. 
public xecior if wc are not to.be fficcd 
with a totally . unacceptable level of 
rcjectibn of qualified stu'deiits because 
there (ire nominees for them in higher 
education. Equally important, more 
money will hnve to be provided to 
ensure that, for those students Win? (ire 
lucky enough to set n place, the . 
standard of their education docs not 
rail to nn unacceptably law level, 

The public sector hns ddn6 its very 
best tQ meet the demand from students 
,for places. This, polfcy has been fol- 
lowed despite aggressive ■ and often 
extremely til-informed criticism both 
from within the sector and without. Jt 
has been dictated parity at least; by a . 
genuine desire to respond to. Ilia. tie 


n! pool allocations. There may be some 
rational explanation for tins, but if 
there is, It is quite hidden from most of 
us. - 

First the Government must inform 
tl)e NAB that there will be more 
money available. 

Second, it is imperative that the 
NAB sorts out the mess it apiietirK to 
have got jlsclf Into about financial . 
allocation .' 

Tfihe NAB is serious about planning 
public sector education, then policy 
must dictate resource allocation, not 
vice versa nnd if the system which Is 
used at present doos not achieve that, 
then a different system. must ba found 
and fast. . 

• The work of the Technical and Data. 
Group isno doubt a miracle of statistic- 
al achievement. Unfortunately the 
outcome of this work is quite incom- 
prehensible to people in institutions 
nnd local authorities who have to live 
with (he results: Too often the ttltocii- 
. lions appear to be completely irration- 
al and tne methodology is so complex 
tliht even those who hnve a gopd 
understanding of financial matters bo- 
coine completely bemused. 

Tills is Simply not good e nough and if 
the NAB’s sophisticated formulae arc 


riMiwr#ii> in ,n0 vtAo s scpnisHcaica lurmuiue arc 

. atSiJEss 

^ However, tlic rb is » limit io; the. md 'hf ^AB should tr, ,, sing imtend 


numbers with which even the most 

— ! TUjd' 

the 


conscientious institution enri eppe and : 
It wits clearly Signalled hy tlie 
■lh ilielr-response to Lite NAB. : 


the judgment nnd common sense of the 
members of the board and committee. 
U is difficult to see how they could do 
worse. . 

^ : Jean Bocock 


Ibis lihiit was clearly Signalled 
. colleges lh iheir.response to tint . 

,:'W6(tt i;haS; happened Is, tliaf mapy j 
ihSt Itpflons,’ especially polytechiilcs, . ... 
have heeri allocatcd more t in soriie ! The author ls assislant Secretary {Ht&h'er 
eases slgi|iricantly mdh? -'students than ; education) of the'Notlonal Association 
it the same- time of ’ Teaetiefs? lit Further and Higher 
isUto- . ■EthmdM! 1 *w ri*»rn.-. f*‘MV ryitf.-o . 


'tiiey.*bia : for,vwhlld at: the aafoi 
suffering reductions |n their 





